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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

The Warning Voice,” * Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall's 
Boarding School,” &c. 
——_—_$——————— 


CHAPTER > 
THE WEDDING IN T le 
We come here to be married. The Hunchback. 


Here is some mystery : the thing portends 
More than it is in seeming. 
Two Noble Kinsmen. 


Loxpoy-had been swallowed up in fog for three 
v8. Itsinhabitants had during that time lived in a 
antom world, in which everything was dim, va- 
ury, shadowy, and indistinct. 

The spectro of a dead sun looked with a sickly 
neo through a coppery atmosphere, and they knew 
was day: the spectre vanished—the atmosphere 
ew black and almost palpable to the touch, and they 
ere conscious that night had come. 

Butday and night were alike in this, that lifeseemed 
pass throughout both as in a dream, in which every- 
ing was unreal and bewildering. 

80 far ag the eye could tell, the City of the World 
ight have disappeared, might have been submerged 
“one of the cities of the plain, and what was 
sible might have been only miasmatic vapours, 
haping themselves in mockery of the realities that had 
issed away. In the heart of the City, in Regent 
‘reet, in the Strand, and away toward the Bast End, 
ple, themselves spectres to one another, walked 
nrough unfamiliar shadows of familiar things, mis- 
wtaw Toads, passed their own houses, became 
re and desperate in a sort of fog-madness, and, 
‘ b> despair, held up impalpable fore-fingers to 
- chee, perched on cloudy vehioles, that 
; “—— Went, swift and noiseless, as in a world of 
ol aa “lost in the fog,” became the common 
: web every man; to fall a prey to thieves and 
. Who plied their desperate callings in noon- 
7 43 Onder the cover of night, or to be knocked down 


heading. Infancy choked with the fog—but throve; 
old age gasped at it, and gave up the struggle; but 
the relations of life and death, in respect of numbers, 
remained much the same as if the human tide had 
been flowing under the sunny skies of June. 


choice in the thick of a London fog. It is death to 
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or ridden over by the spectral traffic of the road, were 
occurrences too frequent to call for much remark. 
Still, in spite of the fog, and of all the misery and 
danger it brought with it, the course of life flowed on. 
The mighty heart of the great city throbbed with 
the high-pressure beat which has become natural to it. 
Men must work, and women must weep, 
whatever befall, and so, in spite of the blinding, 
choking, bewildering, exasperating fog, the Registrar 
General's accounts were made up as usual—births, so 
many ; deaths, so many; marriages,somany. There 
was very little difference in the sum totals under either 


Even the number of marriages was up to the mark. 
Nobody would, one would think, be married by 


the romance of the occasion, when the face of the 
loveliest of brides looks blue and mottled; when no 
colour is becoming, no style of dress attractive, and 
whea even a coach and six is but an “ unsubstantial 
pageant,” of no more account than a hackney cab. 
Yet people are married in fogs; and on the morning 
of this the third day of the prevalence of that inflic- 
tion, in the month of December, there was an un- 
usually long rank of carriages, of the unmistakeable 
wedding type, in front of a gloomy old City church, 
which we will call St. Asaph’s, and which enjoys a 
monopoly in the matter of weddings. 

At no time is St. Asaph’s a lively edifice. Its ugli- 
ness is its distinguishing feature; and this is in- 
creased from the fact that it is crowded up a lane, 
and almost shouldered out of sight by the business- 
houses which have reared themselves close to its very 
windows. It dates from George II.’s time, when ar- 
chitecture was at its lowest ebb; it has suffered from 
generations of churchwardens, and it will be enough 
to say that it still retains its heavy galleries (with the 
names of churchwardens in gold letters on their front), 





and that the pews are high aad square, as in the days 
of our grandmothers, 
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On this particular morning the aspect of the place 
was deplorable. 

It seemed to be one of the great strongholds of the 
fog, and was so gloomy that even the gas-lights about 
the altar were red and dim—mere blurs upon the at- 
mosphere. The rest of the church was almost in 
total darkness. 

Yet no less than six weddings had taken place 
there that morning, several of them of a very sump- 
tuous and imposing description, and the officiating 
clergyman was growing hoarse with repeating the 
beautiful marriage service, and swallowing so much 
fog as that entailed; and yet his morning’s work was 
not done. 

As the sixth bride, who was a marvel of rustling 
millinery, quitted the vestry, leaning on the arm of 
her proud and happy husband, the sexton whispered 
in the ear of the minister. 

“ Special license,” was all that was audible. 

“Ah, yes, I forgot!” said the other; “ but they 
are late.” 

‘*No, sir. All right.” 

* Aro they in the church ?” 

“They will be by the time we've cleared out the 
rabble, that ’ave been a-stuflin’ up the pews all the 
mornin’, sir.” 

“They—these persons about to be married—object 
to publicity, then?” the clergyman asked. 

‘* Most decided, sir; most decided.” 

“But why—what is their motive?” 

‘“‘ Ah, there you ’ave me, sir. I don’t know no more 
than the child unborned. All I do krow is, they ’ave 
bound me to secrecy, leastways, he ’ave ; and now, if 
you please, sir, I think” 

“That they are ready?” 

Without replying, the sexton led the way into the 
church, which looked even more gloomy and depres- 
sing in contrast with the vestry, m whioh a bright 
fire was burning. With the last bridal party all the 
spectatgys had apparently departed, and the church 
seemed empty—with this exception, that a solitary in- 
dividual stood with folded arms and drooping head 
immediately in front of the altar rails. 

Hearing the sexten’s shuffling steps, this stranger 
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looked up, and a meaning ,glance passed between 
them. lt was evident that they understood one 
another. 

As he raised his head, his folded arms unloosed and 
dropped to his side. It might then be seen, so far as 
the light revealed anything in that dismal sanctuary, 
that he was over six feet im height, and admirably 
proportioned—indeed, so well-formed, and dressed in 
such perfect keeping that he might have passed for 
forty. In reality he was over sixty years of age. 

Most persons would have called the face, which 
turned towards the sexton as he went down the aisle, 
decidedly handsome, even now. And the features 
were for the most part good—the foreliead square, the 
nose of the Roman type, the jaw smoothly rounded up 
into a cleft chin; but square enough to indicate 
strength of character. Two features alone did not 
bear inspection. The eyes were of that peculiar steel 
grey which never warms with enthusiasm, never melts 
with tenderness; but over which the fire of the soul 
plays, like sunshine upon ice. Equally umsatisfactory 
was the mouth. ‘The upper lip wasd@eepyand liad a 
tendency to stiffen; the lower one Waste full, and 
as if he wag conscious that this was @m 2 jon of 
sensuality, the man was perpetually drawing it in, 
until his really large mouth often: contracted to a 
mere button-hole. 

It did so as he stood now—dressed' im # dark frock 
coat, buttoned up to the chin—apparently absarted 
over the button of his right hand glowe; Uutin reality 
watching the sexton at the furthemextimemity of the 
church with the most intense interest. 

The proceedings of the sextom ‘Were only 
and natural. On reaching the: doers ope 


s 
into the lane, leading to: the thoroughfare; lie}! 


closed and locked them. 

Then he went to a sid doom, wliich gave on tow 
long, narrow passage, stood itt and-waited. 

The fog. thardarkness, and p> ag pillars, 


in combination, made it im possi: to: see next 
happened ; but: before mang liad? elapsed, the 
sexten was returning up Sa silinaishs, omeegonied 
by the woman im rusty: Ula wile as - 
opener, and between tle wallied » tilelly 
veiled, and wearing: an elegant tut walking 


dress. 


which held his hat, pal 
On her part, the lady 
altar. 


then sighed piteously; and), agi witlhe great effort, 
proceeded. 

When she had reached within six yards-of where 
he stood, the stranger stepped hastily forward, and 
held out his right hand. 

Apparently she could not repress a shudder, a sensa- 
tion of loathing, and instead of meeting him face to 
face, she turned half-aside, and drawing her gloved 
hand from the grebe muff in which it rested, held it 
out. 

He noticed that the Hand was gloved—hesitated— 
then took it with his own and pressed it, 

“You have come?” he whispered. 

“Yes.” 

The answer was so low as to be scarcely audible. 

“You have thought better of it?” 

“Oh, worse!” sie groaned. 

“Better— depend on it—better,” he returned, in 
the same low tone. 

“You are inexorable?” the lady asked, as if in 
the last extremity of a forlorn hope. 

“ Quite.” 

His upper lip stiffened, his lower lip was con- 
tracted into nothing, and the light dying out of the 
grey cyes left them as pitiless as if they had really 
been of welded steel. 

The lady gave an upward glance, through her veil, 
at tle face as it now looked; and chilled to the bone 
by its hardness, sternness, and cruelty, gave up all 
hope, and tottered to the altar-steps. 

‘Che officiating clergyman was ready, book in hand. 

“Ts this the lady?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” was the stranger's short answer; but that 
was sufficient to reveal that even lis voice. had a 
metallic ring in it. 

“ Any friends present? ” the clergyman inquired. 

“T will act,” the sexton answered, readily, 

“And this good lady,” said tle stranger, pointing 
to the pew-opener, who dropped a curtsey as he 
spoke. 

“You will please raise your veil,” the clergyman 
said, addressing the trembling woman who knelt 
before him. 

She hesitated—then complied. 

‘The face, only partially revealed, was one of great 
beauty, and of the purely aristocratic type. The 
charm of it consisted in the extreme delicacy of the 
features, set off by a complexion so pure as to bo 
glmost transparent, It might have been excitement 


At sight of this persen the mam Beside the altar-; 
rails hetvayed a nerveus and’ ie left hand, | 


witli: diffialty reach the | 
Twice she stopped en® hand'to her Heart, |) 


which, at this moment, overspread it with a roseate 
flush, and this showed to the utmost advantage the 
eyes of liquid softness, which were raised once, and 
once only, during the ceremony. 

“ Your glove,” said the minister, as soon as he had 
recovered his surprise at the singular beauty of the 
face revealed to him. 

“Is that necessary?” the young girl asked, with 
an imploring accent. 

“Tm afraid so,” was the answer. 

“ Absolutely ?” 

a Ng 

She dropped her veil as if to conceal some passing 
spasm of agony, and withdrew her glove from her 
left hand. 

Then the ceremony proceeded. That it inflicted 
the most exquisite torture on the fair being who 
consented to it with manifest reluctance was clear. 
Equally clear was it that the sactifice on her part was 
a triumph to the man who was thus making her his 
own. en the words “I will” escaped his victim's 
lips; sie: sank down in a huddled mass, partly sup- 
ported by the woman beside her. It wag @#iem that 
she‘lpolted up, and in doing so saw the liglt of exul- 
tatiom gleaming in the eyes bending upen hen,ama 
flame might »weword blade, 

For te moment-they thought slic had sweoned ; 

strength antl went twavelly on. 
"Lhe only other trace of emotion betrayed! was:when 
the ring wae. placed on her finger. 

She out her littl white hand), rosy at the 


thumb. 

At alie cried aut. 

Had@hethurt-her? No; apparently not! The mere 
contast of handieliad wvercome her. But it was only 
‘fora moment. When the ring wasn, slie recovered 

, and betrayed no furtlier emotion till the 


Them man and wito walled side by side—not arm 
in arm—into the » and tliere signed’ their 
name of tlie bride: was Ada 

e wlio hadi bound her to him with 

ties But the teeth cannot 


paper?” asked! the 
quilted’ the vestry. 


from his pocket-boolt w slip of 
by three wide, and landed it to 
sinile. 

She took.it,.gave one shuddering glance at the few 
words written on it, and then tore the paper itself 
inte minute fragments. 

“My carriage is at your service,” said the hus- 
band. 

“Thank you,” was the answer; “I return on 
foot.” ‘ 

He shrugged his shoulders and held out his hand. 
She did not, or would not, see it, and, dropping her 
veil, made for the epen side door. The husband 
waited a moment or two near the altar, watclang the 
tall, elegant figure that swept from him, and as he 
did so the expression of his face was demoniacal. 

“No matter, my lady,” he muttered; “ you are my 
wife.” 

Soon after, he also made for the door, and left the 
church in which this singular ceremony had tran- 
spired—alone. 


CHAPTER IL 
INTERRUPTED FESTIVITIES. 


Fair as romen in the idea are. 
Cowley. 


What noise is this? Not dead! Not yet quite dead ? 
Othello. 


Tue gloomy day had long since given place to a 
night choking and dismal, and even the busiest 
thoroughfares were for once almost silent and 
deserted. 

Only those whose business compelled them to be 
abroad, dared the perils aud discomforts of the night 
with the homeless outcasts, whose wretcheduess even 
such weather could hardly increase. 

Now gnd then a dull red spot in the fog accom- 
panied by a muffled sound of wheels indicated the 
passing of a vehicle—invisible even from the pave- 
ment near which it rolled. And more than oncg those 
bleared streaks of light—in reality blazing carriage- 
lamps, and that rumble of wheels, would be followed 
by a sound tliat even the fog could not crush out—a 
cry of human’‘agony. 

Those who heard it, and in whose ears it would 
ring for many a nigiit, knew that some hapless 
straggler had been run down and was lying bruised 
and mangled on the highway. But, knowing this, 
they were powerless to render help or express 
sympathy. It was madness to attempt it in the 


fog, 





It wag an hour aficr midnight when such a cry 


i eS eee 





broke he momentary silence of a bo 

assembled in the drawing-room of g m 

neighbourlivod ‘of Westbourne Park Th 
Some dozen persons were present at tle ~~ rey 
was of a fast and furious character, and Poon which 
round the table each distinctly heard the a 
only one remarked on it. FY but 

He was a young man who occupied what 
termed the place of honour, 
as he. oxclaimed: 

“What was that? 
that ?” 

“Some one come to grief, I should Say,” remark 
an elderly man of military bearing, as ho ¢ ‘an 
his claret g <a aad 

“Run over, do you think?” asked the first 
cop ee ? 

“ Knoe wo. Serve 'em ri ‘ 
business eut.” ss  P 

And the speaker held his glass between his eyes 
and the light, so that the wine glowed like a carbaucle, 
and then put it to his lips. 

“But——” the young man began. 

“ But,” rrupted the claret drinker, mimicking his 
companion’s.tone, “what on earth does it matter to 
us 2 Hanged) if the mam hasn't changed colour like 4 


At:that imputation Be did indeed change colour! 
His handsome:faee: became «leadly white bmn 
“Captuiy Poulter,” liesaid, “ 1—” 


The ottier him. 
“No, a Don't begin to ‘Captain’ me," 


mi 
and his face paled wan 


Good heavens, what was 


‘he said, “all tp good’ past. You're every inch 4 
ee is as soft as a woman's, 
There, I calli -wliandsome compliment, well put. 


What say, geutibmen?” 

The individuals:referre® to, replicd with a shout of 
appreval. They had, forrthemost part, reached that 
stage when they would lave cone so, whatover had 
been proposed to them, anii thus readily gave cheer 
for their host. 

So the momentary cloud: which had rested on the 

face of the young man was dispelled, and it shove 
forth radiant with good humour. Aud, as seen & 
that moment, few faces-could have presented a finer 
example of manly beauty than that of Captain Leouard 
Havering, as this pet of hisregiment was vamed. It was 
sometimes objected: that his features were too effeni- 
nate fer » military man, reflecting, in that respect, the 
womanly tendernestef bis heart. But they were pre- 
cisely after the Greet type: as we seo the busts of l{ec- 
ter and Actliilles; witli the classic helmet and short, 
clustering locks just visible—so Leonard Havoring 
appeared in his helmet. His nose was straight; bis 
mouth small, but perfect ; axd, to crown ali, lie bad 
“an eye like Mars, to threaten and command,” only 
that its brown depths more frequently reflected “ the 
melting mood.” What of manly strengt! such a face 
is sure to be deficient in during early youth wasuow 
supplied by a short, curing beard, whieh, like his 
hair, was of the true chestnut colour, so rarely met 
with, 
The classio head, which we have thus imperfectly 
sketched, was in keeping with a figure to whichtt 
was impossible to take exception—tall, broad-slou- 
dered, deep-chested, lithe and graceful, Loonard 
Havering became his uniform; or it became him, 
shall we say; ine.a manner that was the envy of every 
officer im the crack cavalry regiment.te which Le be- 
lenged. y 

That regiment was at this time stationed at Cau- 
terbury ; but ke had run up to town for a few days, 
and was giving this party to celebrate his twenty- 
second birthday. j ? 

In a few moments, the conversation, whieh bad 
been interrupted, as wo have scen, was renewed; tho 
eause of interruption was forgotten, and all were de- 
voting themselves te the general eujoyment, when 
they were again startled—this time, by two —_ 
dous peals one at the “ Visitors’” aud the other at the 
“ Servants’ ” bell, followed by a thunderlike, reverbe- 
rating rap at the street-door. 

“Fire, by Jove!” cried Captain Poulter. — 

“Never?” ejaculated two or tliree, icte 
lously. 

“ Whatelse can it be—eh, Haverin; am 

The host turned coolly to the inquirer. There - 
nothing in this seund to touch his heart, ond Pa = 
wholly himself, as he always was when his foeliug 
were net concerned. i 

“We shall hear,” he said. 

” 
pga it, captain !” expostulated a young cornet 
of the party. “That's _ Hark! 

‘Lhe ringing was re : 

While they listened, a footman burst into the 
ree Well? ” asked the master, with perfect ——, 

“Lady rau ever, sir. Brought her heze, Ys 
flle announcement. a 

“ Brought—a—lady—here ? 


du- 


Havering?” - 


“The servants ate 
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«Yes, sit.” here?” 

e 
oe ited, sir. encom and tiey do say— 

‘»¢” persisted the servan 
dying Pe 10 reason for bringing her into this 
house. This is not a hospital. However—— 

Herose and hastily quitted the room, accompanied by 

many of his guests as felt themselves able to move. 
Tro or three of the foremost followed him as he 
descended the stairs into the hall; the rest hung over 
the balusters, and stared down so as to command a 
riow of what was passing near the open door, through 
which the fog was pouring, intensified as it seemed 
by the smoke-like breath of a crowd of persons, chiefty 
of the vagabond order, who were thrusting themselves 
forward, all curiously intent on some object upon the 
ground in the midst of them. 

This, it was just possible to make out, was the 
body of # human being,—a® woman, with long trail- 
ing, mud-stained garments. 

‘As Leonard Havering approached, a rough sailor- 
like fellow, wearing @ taupaulin hat, and a blue 
guernsey, Stepped up to meet, him, and respectfully 
touched his hat. ” 

“Your lady, sir; run over, sir,” he said. 

«My lady!” ejaculated the young man. “No lady 
lives here.” 3 . 

“ Beg your pardon then, sir, bat———” 

“What on earth made you think she lived here?” 
Havering asked. “Bad case, I dare say; but you 
know where such cases ought to be taken. Coming 
here and disturbing me and my friends! ” 

“Shouldn't ha’ done it, gir, axin’ your pardon agin, 
if we hadn't found this ‘ere card im her pocket—all 
there was there,” the man added hastily, as if to fore- 
stall any suspicion of his honesty. 

The young officer teok what was offered him. It 
was 5 small French unglaged card, limp and soiled. 
As he raised it to the light, he could not forbear an 
exclamation of surprise as he read “ Hon. Leonard 
Havering,” followed by the address of his country- 
house. 


“My card?” he said. 

“Just so, captain.” 

“And you took thisfrom her pocket?” 

“We did.” 

Trifling as the incident was, it was certainly singular 
in its character; and moved by feelings of curiosity as 
well as pity, the officer stepped forward, and bent 
down over the form prostrate before him. 

The friends who had followed, now joined by those 
from the stairs, engaged in expressive pantomime 
behind his back. 

But even they were startled when he lifted the veil 
which half-concealed the face of the hapless woman, and 
revealed it to their gaze. Its exquisite loveliness con- 
founded them ; perfect regularity of feature, extreme 
purity of complexion, and a certain indescribable, but 
obvious stamp of high breeding combined to render the 
effect of it magical. 

It was one of those faces which one meets once or 
twice in a life-time; passing in the street, it may be, 
but the image ef which never fades out of the 
memory. 

Singularly too, rare as such beauty is—this was the 
ezact counterpart of the woman who had become the bride 
of Jnlac Garmeson, at St. Asaph’s that morning. 

Is she much hurt?” asked the youbg man, as soon 
a8 hecould recover from his astonisiiinent. 
“Can't say,” was the answer of the rough indi- 
vidual who had before speken. “She's fainted. But 
will faint, you know, sir.” 
“True. It may be nothing more,” said Havering, 
Pe eyes fixed on the pale face by a sort of fascina- 


Captain Poulter, who had managed to descend the 
steirs, in spite of the wine he had taken, bent down 
od made & critical examination through his eye-glass. 
. Allright,” he said. “Bead fit, nothing else. But, 

¥ Jove, does credit to your taste, Leonard! Ha! ha! 
Sly dog—sly dog!” 

On my honour, I have never seen her till this 
moment,” said the host with unnecessary warmth. 

A 5 a went —— the crowd. 

., Never gave her y i “ - 
joined will’ cw 4 your card, it seems,” Poulter re 

“ Never.” 

“And that's a fact,” chimed in the 
ve young cornet, 
Son Sram werds a Yankee twang, which was very 

“T give you my honour it i 

Ve | — 8 a fact,” 

“Stme in a curt and reseutfel Baby eee 

‘ inca about the card, ain’t it * asked the incorri- 

“The mystery is as great te me as it ibly can 
pnd you, sir,” Havering said; “but that this lady isa 

othe he ~ = have my word.” 

en we' t move her ont of " 
-~ weeeeested one of the crowd. mentee 


He hesitated, It was 20 place foma woman, he felt 





that; but then she was so beautiful and the circum- 
stances were so peculiar that he did not know how to 
act. The suppressed laughter of the incredulous 
friends decided him. 

“Yes,” he said; “if she iscapable of being removed 
I must request you—that is, it will be best that 
she should be taken where she will receive proper at- 
tention.” 

Though he gave this order, he did not rise; but 
remained where he had sunk on one knee, and with 
his eyes fixed upon the inanimate face. 

As he gazed, a slight flush suffused the cheeks and 
the lips slowly parted. 

“Hang it, Leonard!” Captain Poulter was be- 
ginning. 

“ Hush!” cried the young man, holding up his hand. 
* She speaks.” 

They all bent over, and listened intently. 

The parted lips moved. One word escaped them. It 
came like a sigh, yet all heard it. 

“Havering !” was the word uttered. 

is name! 

The friends of the handsome young officer burst 
into a shout of laughter which made his cheeks crim- 
son. 
“ And he has never met her before ?” they exclaimed 
in one irresistible outburst of derision. i 

Both astonished at what he had heard and stung by 
the reflection on his veracity conveyed by the words 
just uttered, Leonard Havering came to a sudden 
resolution. : 

“Leave her here,” he said, addressing the crowd. “I 
will take the responsibility on my own shoulders. But 
let a surgeon be sent for instantly.” 

The unconscious woman was carried into the dining- 
room. The crowd received a gratuity for which they 
were clamourous, and before long a medical man 
drove up to the house in a hack-cab, and was instantly 
admitted. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE BANKER’S APPOINTMENT. 
Ros.—Here break we off. 


Jac— The story is not told? 
Ros.—There is no need. 


Silence will serve the rest, 
ild Huntsman. 


Tue dawn of morning—if morning may be said to 
dawn in London in mid-winter—found Captain the 
Hon. Leonard Havering pacing the floor of what he 
called his room—though every room in the house was 
his, for that matter—a little snuggery, in which he 
spent most of his idle hours. 

As in most apartments of its kind, the captain's 
room was odorous of .obacco-smoke, and was crammed 
with costly lumber of no particular use, but supposed 
to be the right thing to collect. Officers, who had 
been with the army in India, had presented him with 
gems from their spoils. Officers, who had assisted in 
“looting” exploits in China, had given him of their 
treasures. The Crimean War, if it was useless in 
other respects, had served to give a Russian flavour to 
this collection. The owner's continental ramblings 
had left their mark here, and thus persons of inquiring 
minds had an opportunity of bewildering themselves 
in the pursuit of knowledge in this retreat to any 
extent. 

The pursuit of knowledge, by the way, was not the 
chief attraction to the snuggery among the captain's 
friends. The pursuit of folly, amusement, dissipation, 
and the means of frittering away their lives, took first 
rank among the attractions of the place, and there 
were even those who abused its owmer roundly be- 
cause he had brought hither a case of his favourite 
authors—just as if, they said, an officer could be ex- 
pected to have leisure for reading ! 

Leonard Havering’s appearance showed that he had 
not been to bed. His eyes were sunk and his cheeks 
haggard; moreover, Le was trying to get rid of the 
fumes of the overnight’s wines, and to cheat sleep by 
means of a towel soaked in cold water, which he had 
twisted about his head like a turban. On most people 
the effect would have been hideous; but this man 
could not look other than handsome, and, as he threw 
himself, in his red damask dressing-gown, on one of 
the couches, he looked like one of Byron’s corsairs re- 


posing. 

But whether he walked or rested, he was always on 
the watch. 

His eyes were always directed toward one of the 
two doors of the room—the one leading to a bed- 
chamber usually devoted to guests. 

Presently this door softly opened. An elderly man 
appeared: it was the doctor who had been sent for 
overnight. 

‘* Well?” the young man asked, impatiently. 

“We are better,’ said the doctor. ‘Natural sleep 
has succeeded the comatose condition.” 

“ And the injuries—are they serious ? ” 

“I think not. Unless there is internal disorganisa- 
tion.” 





“Thank you. The nurse yon sent in is watching?” 
: 4 Yes. And now take my advice—sleep. You need 
it.” 

“Pshaw! what matters what J need? ” 

“As you will. I advise you—that’s all!” 

And the doctor passed out of the door opposite that 
by which he had entered. 

Havering threw himéelf again on the couch. 

“He is right,” he muttered, “and I can sleep now. 
But what a weak fool lam! What is this woman to 
me? Why should she inspire me with this over- 
powering interest? Is it curiosity only, or does the 
spell lie in her marvellous beauty? Nonsense! I 
have seen pretty women before! Seen—and despised 
them !” 

Unable to solve the question he had put to himself, 
the captain coiled a huge tiger-skin wrapper about 
him, and after some difficulty, fairly dropped off, over- 
come with weariness and watching. 

Three howrs might have passed, and it was broad 

ay. 
Several times the captain’s valet had softly peeped 
in; but finding his master asleep, had withdrawn. 
His rest, therefore, had remained undisturbed. 

But now he suddenly started up, wide awake. A 
sound had disturbed him, so slight in itself, as to bo 
almost inaudible. 

The door leading from the bed-room had again 
opened, and a woman's foot had fallen on the pile 
carpet. 

And as he started up, and tore the turban from his 
brow, he beheld the beautiful sufferer of the over-night, 
standing in the door way. Her hair hang about her 
shoulders in a profuse mass, and she still wore the 
dress, a purple silk one, in which she had been brought 
to the house. 

Before he could recover himself sufficiently to speak, 
rae beautiful girl tottered forward, and half sank at his 


eet. 

“ Oh, Captain Havering!” she exclaimed, in a feeble 
voice. ‘t How shall I thank you?” 

“Not a word,” he replied, in tremulous tones. 
“Pray, nota word. I have simply done my duty.” 

“Tt is so good of you to say this,” was the re- 
joinder, “ but I could not rest until I had thanked you, 
and—and ——” 

She hesitated. Her whole frame seemed convulsed 
with a sudden tremor. 

“Might I suggest,” interposed the young man, 
earnestly, “that you are too weak to endure this 
emotion, that you need further rest, and had better 
return to your room for the present? ” 

“Oh, no, no!” the fair girl pleaded. “Not till I 
have said what I came here to say. I am ill, but I 
cannot rest with that upon my mind. How I shall 
speak it, heaven only knows! What you will think 
of me, I shudder to imagine! But when I have told 
you all—when I have explained my position, and ap- 
pealed to your sympathy, I think you will pity me, 
even if you cannot grant me what I came here to ask.” 

She clasped her hands and raised them toward him, 
her attitude being that of one in supplication. 

Pained at the sight, the young man gently assisted 
her to rise. 

“ Pray be seated,” he said. “Whatever it may be 
to which you wish me to listen, I will patiently hear 
it; but you must not kneel to me.” 

“ Ah, you don’t know what it is Iam about to ask 
of you!” the fair girl replied, as she reluctantly com- 
plied with his wish. 

“ Whatever it is, short of compromising my honour, 
as an officer anda gentleman,” the captaim said, “I 
will, if you like, promise to grant it.” 

She reflected for a moment. 

““No!” she said, “I dare not take that advantage 
of you. I would rather rely upon your sympathy, 
than upon your word thus blindly given. First hear, 
then answer me.” 

“ As you will,” said Havering; “but tell me, was 
it by mere accident that you were brought here? In 
other words, were you coming to my house? ” 

“ I was.” 

“ Indeed ! 
then?” 

“ Not personally. 
night.” 

“Yet you mentioned my name—it was the only 
word you spoke.” 

At the mention of this fact the girl's face was dyed 
with a crimson flush. 

“T was unconscious of this,” shesaid. ‘ But your 
‘name had been in my mind for two whole days. It 
was with difficulty that I summoned up courage to 
come to you ° 

“On such a night, too?” he interposed. 

“Ah, yes. It was bad; but distraction of mind 
makes one indifferent to outward influences. I did 
not think of the fog: I only thought of the task I had 
undertaken. Hence the peril which overtouvk me, and 
which resuted—I cannot tell how—in my being 
brought bere. Here!—at your very fect. But L 


You had some knowledge of mo 


I never saw you till last 
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weary you; I waste time and words, and all because 
— I am a coward and shrink even from my 
uty.” 

In the paroxysm of the moment she crossed her 
hands ovor her eyes and pressed them hard, as if to 
shut out some terrible sight. 

Leonard Havering regarded her with amazement, 
and with the liveliest sympathy depicted in his hand- 
some face. 

“Surely,” he said, “you can have done me no 
injury? Iam conscious of none.” 

“No; youare right. I have not,” she replied. 

“It is not of yourself, then, that you came here to 


“No, not of myself; and in this lies my sore trial. 
While I speak to you for the best, so far as my poor 
judgment goes; I may be betraying one who ought to 
expect protection at my hands. His name once men- 
tioned ——” 

“It is of a gentleman yon would speak,” inter- 
rupted the young man, in an unintentionally altered 
tone. 

“Yes. But you will listen. The name of Imlac 
Garmeson is, I believe, well known to you?” 

“Perfectly. He is one of the firm with whom I 
bank. Indeed, I have an engagement with him; I 
expect him here this morning, within the hour.” 

“I knew it.” 

“You?” 

His surprise was genuine. How could this fair 
being have arrived at the fact that one of the firm of 
Plater, Garmeson, and Co. had made a business ap- 
pointment with him for that morning ? 

“It is quite true,” said the fair girl; “and it is to 
my sorrow that I know it. The object for which he 
comes here is equally known to me—and mine. 
But——” 

The abrupt opening of the door, opposite to that 
leading to the bed-room, caused her to pause. 

A servant appeared with an announcement. 

“Mr. Garmeson,” he said. 

“That man! One moment!” cried the distracted 
woman. “Only one moment!” 

“‘ An hour, if you will.” 

“He must not come here till I have spoken one 
word to you.” 

“He shall not. Pray speak!” cried Havering. 

“ We shall not be interrupted ? ” 

“ No.” 

He turned to the servant. 

“T will see Mr. Garmeson in a moment or so,” he 
said. 

“ He is here,” said the servant. 

A heavy step in the passage without confirmed the 
announcement. 

Frantic, the woman rushed from the room, and the 
one door closed behind her as the other opened, and 
admitted the man who had signed the register at St. 
Asaph’s on the preceding morning. 

The young officer turned fiercely upon him as he 
came in. 

“T am engaged, sir,” he said. 

“Engaged!” the other echoed with perfect cool- 
ness. “ Your own appointment, captain.” 

“That may b——” 

“Tt is.” 

“ Quick then—what is the difficulty now? ” 

“There is none. We telegraphed to you yester- 
da ? ” 

X Dia you? I have half adozen telegrams not 
read. The telegraph’s a bore.” 

“Tn this case I am glad you treated itasone. Our 
firm has for once been guilty of a mistake. It con- 
veyed to you our suspicion that improper use had 
been made of your name.” 

“ That it had been forged ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“In what way?” 

“ We believed that a cheque for a thousand pounds 
had been drawn in your name by an accomplished 
forger, and that the money had been imprudently 
paid. Closer examination convinces me that we were 
wrong. Still Ishould like to have my view confirmed. 
Please to look at that.” 

He held out a long, narrow slip of paper as he 
spoke, and a peculiar smile played about his upper lip 
and the corners of his mouth. 

“This? Ob, this is all right! The cheque I gave. 
Lord Downcaster the other night—or morning, rather 
—at the club. Signature shaky—but all right !” 

“Thank you,” said the banker. “Rather irregu- 
larly drawn—no name—large amount—wouldn’t have 
troubled you if one of our people hadn’t telegraphed 
the supposed forgery, and asked for this appointment. 
Good morning.” 

The banker took his hat and his leave; the smile 
about the corners of his mouth giving it’a sardonic ex- 

ssion as he did so. 

On the instant that bis back was turned, the young 
officer tore open the other door. The fair girl, who 
had fled in’ mortal terror at Imlac Garmeson’s ap- 


pearance, was leaning for support against the wall— 
ber face was rigid, and her bosom heaved convul- 
sively. 

“1 owe you a thousand apologies,” said Havering. 

“No, no,” she gasped. “This has saved me a most 
painful revelation ! ” 

“ This interruption has done so?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘ “What you were about to communicate to me 
then——” 

“Ts now unnecessary. 

“And the favour you were about to do me the 
honour of asking? ” 

“ Has been anticipated.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Pray do not question me, or seek to know further. 
Enough that the peril I dreaded has been averted, in 
what way heaven only knows! And now, if you 
will grant me a few hours’ rest, I-need intrude on your 
generosity no further.” . 

With this, she waved the young officer back with a 
trembling hand, and tottering toward the door by 
which she‘had entered, from the room. 

He gazed after her with a mingled feeling of admi- 
ration and astonishment. 

“What does this mean?” he ejaculated. “What 
mysterious connection is there between the accident of 
last night and Imlac Garmeson’s appointment with 
me this morning? ” 

The question was easily asked, but not so easily 
answered, 


” 


(To be continued.) 


THE COURSE OF THE STREAM. 


THROUGH the green and sunny meadow, 
Deep beneath the waving shadow 
Of the silent grov 
There flows a pleasant little stream, 
Oft sparkling in the bright sunbeam, 
Whispering gentle love. 


Here and there it rushes madly, 

Now and then it murmurs sadly, 
Here again is still ; 

In its journey ne’er delaying, 

O’er the polished pebbles playing, 
Ever moves the rill. 

Tn its cool and dark recesses, 

O’er which hang gay leafy tresses, 
Waving all about, 

Or beneath the sunlight basking, 

Kisses from the waters asking, 
Dwell the speckled t~out. 

From its birthplace in the mountain, 

From the sparkling, dropping fountain 
Moves it in its course. 

To its grave, the mighty river 

Flowing headlong, flowing ever, 
Sounding deeply hoarse. 


Like a stream all nature moving, 
Unto mortal hearts still proving, 
We must ever on. 
As the stream returning never, 
We through life must journey ever, 
Till our task is done. ©. 


UNDER THE PEAR TREE. 


“ Tere she goes, this very minute. Do get up and 
look at her, Arthur.” 

“]T hardly think it’s worth the trouble,” said the 
young man; but, nevertheless, he lifted himself indo- 
lently from the lounge on which he had stretched his 
full length, removed his cigar from his mouth, 
dropped his paper on the floor, and walked to the 
window. 

Beneath his gaze Jay the expanse of shrubbery 
which clothed the grounds; beyond, there stretched 
the country road, curling its dusty length along, 
and the solitary figure there at once arrested and con- 
centrated the young man’s attention. 

It was a small figure, moving at a somewhat rapid 
pace, and in a way which gave you some vague im- 
pression of strength and reliance, yet thoroughly 
womanlike or girlish, for the owner of this figure 
was one of those to whom youth in some sense clung 
—to her face, to her movements, and, finer and deeper, 
to the soul within all these. Her dress was almost 
Quakerlike in its simplicity. She wore a smart grey, 
loosely fitting sacque, and her dress had a grey tone 
too; and the country hat, with its dark, simple trim- 
mings, gave a certain harmony tothe whole. 

“ What,is her name, did you say, Jessamine?” 

“A homely, old-fashioned one, but somehow I think 
it suits her—Miss Rachel Allison.” . 

Arthur Greene made a wry face. 

“Tt has a slight dairymaid odour about it.” 





Jessie, or Jéssamine Greene, as her brother had 


called her almost from her baby . 

had become naturalized in the beat il the name 

a slight vein of antagonism, which hag ~ POssesgeq 

of discovering itself in an argument with jul way 
“I think ‘dairymaid odour,’ rthur, 

sweetest in the world—the scent of new 

and a clover, and warm milk, | like 


“TI won't dispute your taste now: ‘ 
of a person is this parson’s little daughiee ? what kind 
“Little! She's taller than I.” 

“ That may be; the term admits 
a good girl, now, Jessamine, and 
are is unlik 

“She is unlike anybody whom yo 
I am certain. . There is something he ™ 
and simple, and straightforward abo 7 qoain, 

Fs ms ut her; she ig 
very intelligent, too.” 

: 7 she pretty?” 

sking the question which a man is so 
-— feeling a languid curiosity in his sister's Prats 

“You must go and see her, and judge ' 
Arthur. To me she is interesting. . Ae mr 
call next week, and you can accompany me.” ™ 

“I think I will go,” answered Arthur Greene. 
“Tt would be stimulating to meet a young lady with 
a little individuality, or a spark of naturalness, Bay. 
cation, fashion, society turn them out after ove type 
all in one mould.” ’ 

“ Do you mean to include me in that sweeping de- 
nunciation of my sex?” 

Arthar Greene looked down on the face which 
was lifted to his with a pretty defiance of glance and 
motion. 

A very fair face it was, fresh and sweet asa child's 
it had latent strength and force, too; but these the 
years had not developed. 

Arthur looked at her fondly a moment. 

“No, you little peacl-bloom of a woman, I'll ex- 
clude you from the strictures which I pass on most of 
your sex. There'll always be something bright and 
fresh about you, which even society and ‘our set’ 
cannot spoil.” * 

The praise was sweet to her, for it came from the 
lips she loved best on earth. The sunny blue eyes 
darkened with a swift tenderness, and she leaned for- 
ward and kissed her brother’s foreliead. 

All this seems light talk, so light that I hesitate to 
commence my story with it. Yet you shall find tha 
it strikes deeper roots at last. 

Arthur and Jessie Greene were the only son and 
daughter of a wealthy shipping merchant. 

It was a great misfortune in every sense that the 
boy and girl had lost their mvther in their early 
youth. 

The father was indulgent to his children, but 
absorbed in business, and in making the money which 
placed thezh in ease and surrounded them with luxury. 
There was half a dozen years difference in their ages, 
the seniority being on Artaur's part. 

The old merchant was very proud of his son ani 
heir. Arthur had given’evidence of more than erdi- 
nary ability from his childhood, and no pains had been 
spared in his cultivation in every form of knowledge 
which he fancied. He had studied both at home aud 
abroad, and always had done himself credit. If I tell 
you that he was supercilious and a little cynical, indo- 
lent, and in some sense selfish, you must not conclude 
that there was not in him much that was strong, and 
hearty, and manly. His better instincts were cou- 
stantly asserting themselves. Every day thoy rebelled 
against his present life of luxury, of ease, of self- 
seeking; every day this man’s conscience scouged 
him for his wasted opportunities, for his life, which, 
after all, was “of the earth, earthy,” one of indolence 
and pleasure, with no high aims or faithful endeavour 
to exalt it. But then indolence and habit held him 
with their strong but soft withes. He wasa favourite 
too, with men and women, having social and conver- 
sational gifts of no ordinary kind. He was perfectly 
aware of his power over others, and was vaia of it, 
and then again despised himself for tle vanity. 

Arthur Greene had, with all these advantages, a {ace 
that attracted every one; not handsome, certainly, oe 
with force or fire in itas the occasion might need, a0 
a slender, firmly knit figure—in outward gilts au 
graces, as you ee, quite the material for a hero. 

ded his father into 

The young man had persua “e 
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where bis mother was born. It was a quiet 1 re 
place, not widely sought, and yet Laving « repulato 
for its picturesque scenery. es 

pee fee Grecne had made a pretty Gothic * 
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had been born had gene to decay; and each wil 
commanded some new beauty of landscape. as 

Nature had done much ba! the grounds, and cul 
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d forth on flying visits. But 
ck and forth on flyin 

wi snr jae in May to their new home, and 

om there for the summer. } si 
Jn this life things often turn out as unlike our plans 

D ible, even when they serve the same ends. é 
Jessamine bad it all nicely arranged the evening 
hich she was to call at the parsonage with her 
ow and bad obtained his consent to the little visit 
ype with less difficulty than she expected; for 
pow like most men, abominated fashionable calls, 
Arthur, to Rachel Allison was destined 


=e ery wean Be character. 
ve ae ere whose delicious persuasions of sky, 

4 earth, and air the habitual ihdolence of Arthur 
Grane could not resist, he mounted his horse and 
rode down to the river and past the mil} into the still 

ond. 
ys in the spring, now; the May was lean- 
ing over to clasp hands with the summer ; the luscious 
air was penetrated with all the young vital fragrances 
of the woods; the pastures around bim sloped up to 
the hills, knotted all over with strawberry vives. 

The young man as eee a book and some fish- 
ing- in his e 
a ae its oda the river flashed a broad smile on 
i to the sea. 
yn Greene dismounted, tied his horse to a tree, 
took out his book and his tackle. ' 

For half an hour anybody who watched might have 
sen him under the oaks and swamp willows, lazily 
dragging his line along the water, and shouting ex- 
ultantly every time he drew up perch or pickerel. 

It wae more fascinating than he had fancied, and 
his book lay unopened on an old stump where he had 


it. 
Mfoddealy into the stillness of the May afternoon 
leaped a cry—a cry sudden, smiting along the echoes 
with some terrible amazement and.anguish in it; a 
cry that came just beyond the bend of the river on his 
right, less than a quarter of a mile off. : ' 

It was a woman's cry, too, in some terrible strait 
for help. 

The lines were dashed down, and in the next 
breath Arthur Greene sprang to the rescue. 

He was fleet of foot, and hisspeed was sorely needed 
at that moment. 

He dashed around the bend of the river, and there, 
on its very bank, he saw her standing, and he knew 
ler at the first glance, in her grey dress and the 
brown lat fallen over her shoulders—Rachel Allison. 

She stood like a statue, and her face, possessed of 
that still white terror, was like one. 

Two little sunburnt children, a boy and girl, were 
clinging and sobbing to her dress. 

She stood on the very edge of the bank, her strained 
eyes leaning over into the water, her hands stretched 
out; she looked as though she might plunge into the 
water at any moment in her dread and terror. 

This was no time for any conventionalisms. 
“What has happened?” shouted Arthur Greene, half- 
forestalling the truth, and pulling his coat off. 

She turned quickly. Into the white terror of her 
face he saw the light of a swift hope dash. “ Timon 
las fallen into the river—see there !” 

_ And she pointed to a small head coming up, out far 
in the river, and sweeping down the current. 

In a moment Arthur Greene was in the water. He 
Wasa fine swimmer, and the swift strokes bore him 
rapidly out; but the current was strong, too; there 
was a mighty struggle for the life and death of the 
drowning child, and, white and silent, as though 
turned to stone, Rachel Allison stood on the river 
bank and watched, and the sobbing children clung to 
her dregs, 

But life gained the victory this time. The matted 
hair was clutched at last, and so Arthur Greene bore 
his unconscious burden to the shore, and, almost ex- 
hausted himself with the short, sharp struggle, laid 
him at the feet of Rachel Allison. 

She.had come down this afternoon to the river to 
gather some wild strawberries ; her father was fond 
of these, and Rachel adored her father, and was 
— devising some pretty pleasure or surprise for 


Beyond the mill, in a small red-brick house, lived 
*n old woman, who had been for years a kind of 
rod servant” and nurse in the minister’s family. 
ie had, in her old age, the care of several grand- 
Al ren, for her son and his wife were dead. Rachel 
\ — never allowed a week to slip without 
ola m0 the little ted house beyond the mill. The 
T : — and tke little children there adored her. 
piped €rnoon her generosity had a double impulse 

£ own to the meadows after strawberries. 
oS rad would please her father, and she could stop 
ra ® the children at the red house along with 
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Sor frolics of this kind, the childhood her years 


i come sense foregone clinging to her still. ‘They 





did have a frolic in the meadows. The parson’s 
daughter, who had, on occasions, something of her 
father’s reticent dignity, overbrimmed with frolic, and 
ran out and in among the young grass and the trees, 
just like one of the children. At last, however, they 
became absorbed in gathering the berries, which were 
unusually abundant and fine that vear. 

Timon, as they nicknamed the youngest of the 
three children, because it was a slight refinement on 
Tim, was a mischievous, venturesome little rogue of 
six years. 

The berries allured Rachel some distance from the 
children, for she had quite set her heart on filling her 
basket, and fancied Timon was with his elder brother 
and sister. But they, too, had become absorbed in 
their work, and wandered off in a different direc- 
tion. 

Timon, left to himself, naturally gravitated towards 
some peril. The river attracted him, and he trotted 
down to the banks, and improvised boats out of oak 
leaves and sticks, which he set floating on the water, 
regardless of his dangerous proximity with it. Pro- 
videntially Rachel was gradually drawn in the direc- 
tion of the river. Bending down close to the earth, a 
loud childish shout suddenly smote her ears. She 
looked up and saw Timon leaning over the very edge 
of the bank, watching the boats he had fashioned and 
set afloat on the stream. 

Rachel sprang forward, not daring to utter a cry, 
for fear the sound should startle the boy, and a move- 
ment in the wrong direction would inevitably plunge 
him in the river. Before she could reach him, how- 
ever, he dipped his little fat ball of a body forward, 
intending to give a fresh impulsion to one of the boats, 
when he rolled over, head first, into the water. 

The children up in the pastures heard the sudden 
splash of water and the shriek of Rachel, which had 
reached the ears of Arthur Greene. They gained 
the river only a moment before he did, although he 
had three times the distance to run. 

“Is he alive?” asked the white lips of Rachel, as 
she received the dripping burden from the hands of 
Arthur. 

“T think so, but unconscious.” 

Then, in a moment, he scrambled up the bank, took 
the child from her, although she made a slight effort 
to retain it; but he saw that she was hardly equal to 
carrying herself just then. 

“ No, let me have him. My horse is close at hand, 
and if the child’s home is near, I had best carry him 
there. He needs help at once,” looking at the white, 
dripping face which only a moment before he had 
snatched out of the very arms of death. 

Rachel pointed to the small red house in the lane 
behind the mill. 

“That is his home,” she said, and it wasall. Words 
cost her something just then. 

“T am afraid you will faint,” looking at her blanched 
face, and half fearing to leave her. 

A brave spirit mounted into her eyes. 

“No, don’t step for me.” 

And Arthur Greene went. 

In three minutes he was at the door of the little red 
cottage. 

The poor old grandmother was quite bewildered 
and helpless with terror when she saw her dripping, 
and apparently dead grandchild» brought into the 
house, and sat down wringing her hands and staring 
impotently at the two. But Rachel Allison followed 
in less than three minutes. Her senses had not de- 
serted her. : 

She hastened for whatever restoratives the house 
afforded, and applied them with the aid and under the 
directions of Arthur Greene, who had sometimes offi- 
ciated, en a boy, at school, in resuscitating his 
half-drowned companions when, with more zeal than 
knowledge, they had ventured beyond their depth in 
taking their first lessons in swimming. In a few mo- 
ments the child opened his eyes. 

“ He is safe in your hands now, until we get him-in 
the doctor’s,” said Mr. Greene, “I shall start for 
him at once; meanwhile, my dear young lady, do take 
care of yourself.” 

“TI think I may repeat your advice, sir,” she said, 
glancing at the young man’s wet clothes; and her 
lips sought for a smile, and then let it go, as though 
they were too weak to retain it, and yet the faint mo- 
tion gave Arthur Greene a notion of what Rachel 
Allison’s smile might be. 

“It is not necessary in my case, I assure you. My 
tastes and habits are so far aqueous that water does 
not harm me;” and he went, and in less than ten 
minutes later the doctor was in his place, and Timon 
was resuscitated. 

An hour later, Arthur Greene returned to the red 
house f. hich his own right arm had so lately 
turned asidé the hand of death. 

The old grandmother, whose honest pathos was 
really touching, fairly overwhelmed him with grati- 
tude. Rachael Allison sat with a shadow ofpallor on 
her fair, calm face at the head of the bed, smoothing 





Timon’s wet hair with a touch that the child thought 
wonderfully cool and soft. 

“My buggy is at the door, and my way home 
passes the parsonage. May I set you down there, Miss 
Allison ?” 

The young lady’s eyes filled with blank amaze- 
ment ! 

How did this stranger, whom she regarded as some 
guest at the hotel, idling away a few days amidst the 
charming scenery, know both her name and her resi- 
dence? Then the brown eyes flashed into swilt 
recognition. 

“Oh, you are Mr. Greene. 
likeness to your sister.” 

And her second smile did not go so easily as her 
first one, as it was like an illumination over all the 
sweet gravity of her face. 

“You are right. My sister had engaged to return 
your call with me this evening, and introduce me 
with all proper ceremonies. But fortune seems to have 
anticipated us in a most informal fasiion.” 

It was never a very easy matter for Rachael to get 
away from the little red cottage when once her feet 
were set inside of it, and it was doubly difficult now, 
as the inmates were drawn to her by the swift peril 
and the brave rescue in which she had borne no 
light part. 

Grandmother and children all clung to her, and 
there was no doubt that their entreaties would havo 
overruled her own wishes, had not the gentleman seen 
plainly enough that she needed rest and change, and 
adroitly reseued her from their importunities. In a 
few moments he had safely seated her in the carriage. 

Like some old parchment, yellow and dried, the 
highway spread itself before them, the cool dark, 
meadows on either side. 

Mr. Greene remarked the scenery, thinking it best 
to draw the girl’s thoughts from the event which had 
so recently strained them. 

She tried to answer him; she was more surprised 
than he to find that she could not. Instead, the large 
thick tears came in aswift jet down her cheeks. "She 
turned her face toward him in a way half-pitiful, 
wholly childlike. 

‘*T am very much ashamed, Mr. Greene,” she said, 
her lips trembling with the effort to keep her voice 
steady. 

“T saw that you were making too heavy a drag 
both upon your feelings and your strength,” he said, 
passing by her remark in a way which set her at 
ease, a8 nO answer to it could have dene. 

For a little while she did not speak, and the tears, 
brought on by the stress of mind and feeling, dropped 
softly upon the hands which lay in her lap. But this 
did not last long. 

Rachel Allison was of too sound a nature, both 
moral and mental, not to react from this excitement 
in a little while. 

She looked up at last in Arthur Greene’s face, 
with a smile, the like of which it seemed to him he 
had never seen on any woman's face, and said: 

“What a good work you have done this afternoon ? 
one that will make you happy, when you think of it, 
as long as you live.” 

He smiled back : 

“Well, then, you deserve a large share of the hap- 
piness, as you had a large part in the work.” 

“Did I? Let mesee. I have forgotten.” 

“Forgotten? It was your shriek which first ap- 
prised me of the danger, and made me hurry to the 
rescue ?” 

“Did I shriek?” asked Rachel Allison, with the 
child-like wonder in her soft, grey eyes. ‘I remem- 
ber just what I felt”—and she shivered—“ when I 
looked up.in the strawberry-bed, and saw Timon’s 
little round head going under. But I was not con- 
scious that I madeasound. The awful terror must 
have leaped out when I did not know it.” 

“Probably; but that only proved what I said~ 
you title to a share in the happiness you so profusely 
awarded me.” 

“ How providential it was! We can see God in all 
this!” half under her breath, and yet with a kind of 
reverent exultation. 

They had reached the parsonage now—a little 
white cottage behind a couple of towering horsc- 
chestnuts, in immense contrast with the stately home 
of Arthur Greene, 

Perhaps it struck Rachel for the moment, not with 
any foolish shame or sense of inferiority, She was 
above that; but she said, as the gentleman hel ped her 
to alight: 

“It is so small, I doubted whether you would be 
able to find it.” Then she added, a little more gravely, 
but with the winning courtesy which she had learned 
in no school, “ Rapa and I will always be happy to 
see you and,.your sister; but I have three little 

brothers who want a world of looking after, and we 
kecp but one domestic,’so I have little chance for 
visiting.” 

He made some courteous and half complimentary 
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answer, such as never failed Arthur Greene, and so 
they parted. 

“Jessamine, I’ve scen Miss Allison, and talked with 
her,” was the young gentleman’s first remark as he 
entered the sitting-room where his sister was practis- 
ing at the piano. 

The yeung girl turned her fair face around in 
a swift surprise. “You have, Arthur, where—how?” 

“It's a long story, and I'm tired. I'll tell you at 
tea-time, and that is close at hand.” 

“But what did you think of her?” persisted the 
young girl. 

“T thought that it should be no fault of mine if I 
did net know her better.” At that moment the tea- 
bell rang. 

Arthur Greene fulfilled his prediction: he did know 
Rachel Allison better that summer. I cannot follow 
the progressive steps of the acquaintance. The young 
man took care to improve all his opportunities of 
meeting the clergyman’s daughter, and when these 
failed him he was not slow in inventing reasons for 
interviews, and no man could do this with more taet 
and grace than Arthar Greene. And the more he 
saw Of Rachel AWison the more he admired her. 
Perhaps one reason of this was that she was so unlike 
any of the women whom ‘he had seen; she had 
more strength of character,-a great deal more moral 
independence, and yet she was not the less gentle 
than these, while she was the more womanly. 

‘Nature had made Rachel Allison a lady. Her social 
advantages had not been wide, for although her father 
doted on bis enly daughter, and was disposed to 
indulge her tastes to his utmost ability, alittle country 
parish afforded «mall social opportunities. The 
clergyman was a scholar, and Rachel inherited her 
father's tastes. Her mother had been dead ‘several 
years, and to supply her place, in some sense, to 
her father.and her orphan brothers, had been the 
noble aim of the -young daughter's life. This purpose 
had wonderfully developed and matured her charac- 


ter. 
Artbar Greene had a high and noble ideal of 
‘woman. ‘To his honour be it sail, that all which was 


-best and noblest in him recognised the strength and 


lovliness of Rachel Allison’s character. ‘Those soft, 
earnest eyes of hers seemed, when they lighted on his 
face, to clear away seme mists which had gathered 
about his soul—mists of selfishness, and doubt, and 
vanity. Books to read, flowers and fruits to offer, 
rides, walks, sails, all these things brought them to- 
gether, and so the fair, sweet face of the parson's 
daughter, with its womanly gravity and flashes of 
childlike merriment, grew elearer every day in the 
foreground of his thoughts. 

“Thero'’s ‘no milkmaid odour’ about her, as you 
feared,” said Jessamine, archly, for she had penetrated 
her brother's liking for Rachel. 

“No. If I had seen her at the time, as you had, I 
should not have made that remark.” 

“] suppose nots and if Rachel had overheard it, 
she wouldonly have smiled in that sweet, genial way 
of hers, with a little twinkle of fun in her eyes. I de 
love her!” said Jessamine, after her vehement fashion. 

“I begin to believe I do, too,” thought Arthur. But, 
assuredly he did not repeat this to his sister, although 
the thought followed him all through the day with 
several others. Prominent among these was the 
question : “ How did Rachel feel towards him ?” 

This man, whose society so many women had 
courted, so many smiled on and flattered, could not 
answer this question. He knew that Raclel enjoyed 
his society, had a friendly liking for him, certainly. 
But did her feeling go into any deeper sentiment than 
thet? Arthur Greene resolved to know. That very 
afternoon he went over to the parsonage, not with the 
intention of uttering the theught which had tarried in 
the secret places of his heart all day, but of finding a 
path that should lead him, in fitting time and place, 
to the story which he had resolved that, sooner or 

‘ater, Rachel should hear from his lips. 

As he entered the parlour he caught a glimpse of 
Rachel with her sun-bonnet in her hand, while Tom, 
the youngest of her brothers, put his round, rubicund 
face inside tho door a moment, surveyed his sister's 
gues’ With a-glance which was anything but gratified, 
and then darted away, while Arthur caught the boy’s 
opinion, delivered in a tone about equally divided be- 
twixt disappointment and vexation. 

“There! if he hasn’t come again, Rachel. I just 
wish he'd kept away until our fun was over; and now 
it’s all spoiled!” 


“Tom, Tom, that is dreadfully inhospitable,” said 
4 


the soft, wemonetrative voice of h«s sister. 

And here Arthur opened the door, and, bowing to 
the sister, said : 

“No, Lom, I won't spoil the fun, provided you'll 
let me take a share in it.” 

For a moment Thomas Allison looked amazed 
and discoucerted ; but the rubéeund face soon eleared 
itself up iu:o an expressidn of animated delight. 

“Will you go,” said Tem, “and help us shake the 


pear-tree? The boys are waiting down there now 
for Rachel; and it’s such fun.” 

He looked at the sister; her eyes said she would 
like to go. 

“ Does Tom’s permission include yours?” 

“Oh, yes; only shaking the old pear-tree is a sort 
of family frolic, and the boys generally.go half-wild 
over the sport.” 

“Don’t apologize for them. I was a boy once my- 
self, and would go back now into the old, free, care- 
less, happy years again; but they swung their gates 
sharply on me long ago.” 

He said this as they were going down through the 
garden path, with rows of currant-bushes on either 
side, to the small orchard beyond. 

“T am glad to hear yon say that, Mr. Greene,” 
chimed the silvery voice of ‘Rachel Allison, as she 
walked by the side of her guest, swinging her sun- 
bonnet in her hands. “When a man outgrows his 
love for and sympathy with his boyhood, I think that 
he has lost something more and better than the world 
can ever give him.” 

“You sympathize with boy sports, then, Miss Alli- 
son? Young ladies are not apt to do that.” 

“ Yes, I do,” she said, those soft, grey eyes of hers 
darkening, as they always did when .she was tho- 
roughly in earnest. “I enjoy them thoroughly, 
heartily, and am ‘never much happier than when I am 
having a real merry, rollicking time with the boys. 
Do I shock you?” her smile running through her 
words like a small current of sunshine. 

“Not a bit, wiless by asking the question, which 
proves’ how little you understand me.” 

“But it is so dreadfully rude and mnladylike, you 
see; still you know that my habits and tastes were 
never ran in any fashionable groove.” 

“TI wish that no woman's were,” said, fervently, 
Arthur Greene. 

And then the young hostess went on to explain to 
her guest the historical and traditional glory which 
attached itself to the old tree. 

They had reached it now; and, as she stepped 
lightly over the b«*s which divided the orchard and 
the garden, Rachel turned to her guest and said, with 
a warm light glimmering through her dark eyes : 
“Phere it stands, Mr. Greene, with the weight of 
its hundred ‘years, gnarled, and old, and scarred: ‘but 
the sap is strong in its limbs yet, and the birds build 
their nests and sing sweetly in its branches, as they 
did a hundred Mays ago: and in all these years it has 
not failed once to wear its crown of blossoms or to 
sprinkle the grass underneath with its tribute of 
fruit. I introduce you to our brave old pear-tree, Mr. 
Greene.” 

Then they went to work, each one with a will. 
The beys ran up and down the tree like young 
Indians, shouting and shaking the branches, or picking 
off the ripe fruit where it clung tenaciously to the 
limbs. 

The pear-tree had outstripped itself that year; its 
fruit lay insmall green and golden heaps on the grass, 
ready to be piled up in the baskets the boys had 
brought to receive it. 

It was pleasant to iook at Rachel; her laugh rang 
out with the boys’; not so loud, but with sucha clear 
thrill of pleasure in it; her lips burned red, the faint 
colour in her cheeks steadied itself into a wide glow; 
the parson's sedate little daughter was a very child in 
this out-gushing of her spirits. 

“T am afraid we shall frighten you, Mr. Greene,” 
she said, looking up suddenly in his face, while they 
both were kneeling on the grass, and he gathering the 
fruit into the baskets. 

“Do I look so ?” 

“Not a bit. But you see that my brothers and I 
count on a frolic here once in every year, and I have 
such pleasant associations with this old pear-tree. If 
papa were only here at home! Once a year he forgets 
that he is a clergyman, and scrambles and shouts just 
like any of the boys. You must just fancy that you 
are he for an hour. We should have waited for his 
return; but he will be absent for a week, and the 
pears are just ripe for picking.” 

“Tam very happy to supplant your’ father this 
time. You keepa seat here, I see,” glancing at a 
rustic bench of twisted boughs. 

“Oh, yes. I pass a great many hours under the 
shadow of the old tree, dreaming dreams which oftenest 
goaway. I believe this is almost the dearest spot 
on the earth to me.” 

The path which he bad been seeking opened now 
all of a sudden. 

“ Miss Rachel, I have something to say to you; and, 
although I cannot now give you the slightest clue to 
its pature, still, I should like to say it within the 
shadow of this very tree to-morrow evening, if it be 
agreeable, at half-past seven.” 

“That will be at twilight,” she said, with 
wonder in her large eyes, eyes of which now he saw 
that no other thought held possession. 





“Yes, and the time of the new moon, too. She will 


just lift a faint little silver horn jp the g 
come?” ¢ ein 

“Oh, yes, I shall do all that. . 
mine, too, will you not?” ~ pe Ine ee 
ro og of the kind of communication in aan 
“No; I shall not let Jessamino ; 
you will understand why when en ped Confidence ; 

And here the boys broke in, loud and in > 
aoe wi, = ended the talk. mportanate, 

wo nights later, Arthur Greeng 
tree, a little before the appointed cane the pear. 
The winds, with some iaint breath of 1 a 
sea, dashed themselves among the leaves, or . stant 
we monotone among the branches, mB ima 

The west was a river of golden lisiit whose 
were fading into a pearl grey; and the youn edgea 
smiled serenely over the earth, going witi: ra Bog 
ey think thet Attur @ vs 

think that ur Greene had + 
humble and solemn as at this hour. never fet gaia 
He was about to ask Rachel Allison to be his wit 
for her own sweet sake solely, for her truth . 
purity, her womanliness, and because the best “tal 
himself had discovered these things in her oF in 
and honoured them above all things which other 
women could bring him of wealth, and station and 
deeper culture. y 
He felt that her influence about his life would may 
him what his highest wishes and aims pointed towaris 
—a better man} and, as his whole life roso up and 
passed before him, it was full of reproaches for wak- 
ness and faflure, for spasmodic efforts in right dire. 
tions, for high impulses which had not developed 
into earnest performance. 

It was, as I said, almost the tenderest, humblet 
a9 of the young man’s life, as he waited under 

e tree. 
Mr. Greene.” 
The small figure had come lightly over the gn, 
and he did not see her until she was at his sido; au 
her voice had a little shyness in it not quite nate 
with Rachel Allison. 
Arthur Greene turned and looked at her. 
There she stood, the woman of bis heart's secking, 
in some faintly tinted lawn, with a cambric frilling 
like a fine frostwork about her neck, closed withs 
large ancient brooch, in the centre of which a cluster 
of carbuncles smouldered and blazed. 
“T half-expected to anticipate you,” she said, asshs 
gave him her hand. 
“No! I have waited for you nearly a half-hour.” 
Their talk for a while was light enough. 
It had in it, indeed, same unusual element of jestizg 
on. both sides, but gradually grew serious. 
The young moon smiled on overhead, the stars cams 
out one by one, until the sky seemed all sanded over 
with drops of golden dew, and then Arthur Green 
spoke. 
Pe Miss Rachel.” 

“ Whatis it ?” 

“ Have you wondered at my inviting you to met 
me here to-night? ” 
“ Well, yes,” she said, in her serious, simple wsy, 
“T must acknowledge that your request struek me 
as singular. Still, I have no doubt that it will justi 
itself.” 
“ And you have no faint suspicion of my object i 
all this?” 
“Qh, no! How should I have, Mr. Greene?” aul 
her eyes rested, half-grey, half-brown, with their swet 
ness and their candour, on his face. : 
And then Arthur Greene told her—not with the 
words he had expected to use; a most unusual feeliog 
of doubt and unworthiness took possession of lim; 
and Rachel Allison listened, her sweet face drooplis 
down and half hidden under her sheltering brova 
hair, so that he could only seo her profile and the 
hurrying blushes on her cheeks. 
When he had finished, she turned and looked at 
him with her clear, serenceyes. I think that amaze 
ment had quenched all othor expressions in her face 
at that moment. “Do you mean what you %) 
Mr. Greene ?” 

“ As before God!” \ 

She drew her hand, a little soft hand, across bt 
eyes, as though to assure herself she was awake. sf 

The action was so characteristic of ber. I oe 
dreamed—I never thought this possible,” she ssid. 

“Why not, Rachel ?” 

“ Because of what I am and what you are. be 
senses utterly unfit to be your wife, lacking Tt nsied 
worldly advantages and social culture which I fa ‘ 
would be indispensable in the woman of your wool “4 
You ‘have certainly done me a great honour, 3 
Greene.” ‘ 

But che did not say it with the shy joy thet ® 
wanted; he drinking her words, watching het 
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Ss 
c-brown eyes ther 
jils veiled them. ° i 
“it alittle while,” she said. 
” 


e came some softness before her 

“ You will get over this strange 

S ts “You will learn to 
ancy 

—" Rachel, do not mock me; I tell you my 

is changeless *_with a passionate tenderness in 
love ice that choked back other words. 
Mrbe tones moved her; her sweet face was shaken 
with po troubled yearning. “Think what your 
iifeis—what mine has been. How many women you 

- admired and flirted with; you would soon tire 
po as you have tired of them. - And then I should 

ot, I could not, be what you desire in a wife. 

5 “Why not?” he asked quickly. _ ‘ 

“Because my conscience would forbid it. A life of 
luxury, of eraceful ease, and refined’ enjoyment would 
be very alluring to we, but. 1 know there are better 
and nobler aims in living than all these.” : She faced 
him now, this calm little Rachel Allison, with a steady 
inieitness in her eyes. “Life is a solemn, earnest 
thing to me, Mr. Greene. It lias awful responsi- 
bilities, duties, aud servicers, ‘which cannot be 
ignored, and which hold very close relations with 

her.” 
“2 here Arthur Greene spoke as he had never 
done before to man or woman; the better, truer part 
of his nature cleared itself into speech. 

Rachel Allison listened, amaze. 

This man, whom she had fancied, with all his gifts 
of heart and mind, with all his taste and cultivation, 
to be merely floating idly down the smooth currents of 
life—this man showed her his dissatisfaction and 
lisgust with his past aimless life—his hopes and re- 
solves forthe fature—his longings to break: away from 
all the indolence and sweet enticements of his youth, 
ind live for some better purpose; and ther he told 
Rachel Allison how she was the one only woman 
whom his heart desired;—to give his manhood’ her 
sweet, womanly sympathies, and help, and love. 

And the tears swam into Rachel Allisen’s eyes as 
se listened. 

“] need strength and help myself—how can I give 
either to you?” 

He told Ler. 

But she was deubtful of his love still. It had taken 
her se completely by surprise. 

“Would it stand the test of time and absence ?” she 


asked. 

“Do you wish to try it?” 

“Yes; como to me, a year from this very night, 
onder this old pear-tree, and say, if you can, what you 
bave said new.” 
ae if I could, Rachel, what would my answer 

9” 

Her face dropped away from his gaze; but, 
—_ the indrawn breath, he caught a faint little 
Whi : 

“Wait, and see.” 

It was late now. 

The leaves overhead were still. The blue expanse 
of the sky was thick with stars as village windows 
= lights, ay so the compact was made betwixt 

em, 


So they parted. 

He struck down through the lane which led west of 
the parsonage, and was half through this’ when he 
caught a light sound of feet on the grass, and Rachel 
Allison stood by his side. She laid her hand in his, 
and tried to speak. 

“What is it?” he asked, clasping the warm, little 
fcgers close. 

“lfi—if yon should come back as you go, Arthur, 
mny heart will welcome you.” 

Rachel, dear Rachel!” he said, drawing her to 
him for a moment in unutterable tenderness. 

She slipped away from him in a moment, and he 
Watched the gleam of her faintly tinted dress as it 
pi up the lane, until it was drowned in the dark- 


on hat night Arthur Greene said to his sister, 
the ee next week I shall start for Italy.” 
= kk which she was reading dropped to’ the 
: For Italy! Arthur, what do you mean ?” 
Only what I said. Don't lois so shocked. Tex- 
pect to be back in less than a year.” 
* * * 
a the eld pear-tree, in the October nightfall, 
a arses sat alone again. The winds rumpled 
pe _~ rnp Rego of golden light burned in the 
tou _ © twin sister of the night a year ago, 
+ was Sunburned with his year’s travel. He had 
reached Lis home only the day before, after a stormy 
only given himself time for rest before 


passage, and had 
e for Dayton. And now he awaited Rachel. 


He knew that a terri 
fo are errible shadow had fallen upon her’¥an 
7 . Within the last year, for the stately kindly-hearted | 


~ parson slept now by the side of hi 
mae! household cares, with marrow eine had 
eavily upom the young shoulders of Rachel 





A soft step stole along the grass, and there she 
stood in her black dress, with the little fancy frill 
abont her neck. 

“Rachel! Rachel!” I cannot repeat the exultant 
joy and tenderness of Arthur Greene’s tones, as he 
uttered these words. Tlie fair, pale face went up from 
doubt into light and gladness that were beautiful to 
sce. 

“Oh Arthur, Arthur, have you come back to meas 
you went?” There was apiteous cry in Ler tones. 

“As I went, Rachel, dear Rachel!” 

Sle burst into passionate sobs, and he gathered her 
to him—he had earned the right—under the old pear- 
tree. 

“Tt was a foolish, romantic fancy of mine, Arthur, 
to try your love for me by such a test,” she said, a 
long time after this, when the tears were dry upon her 
cheeks. “TI saw it so, after dear papa left me, and my 
heart was sick and lonely. I onglit to have trusted 
you deeper. But it was hardest for me, after all,” 
with the little indrawn breath, and the faint whisper 
he remembered. 

“No, it was wisest and best, Rachel. I have 
lcarned my need and the depth of my love for you in 
this absence, as, perhaps, I never otherwise should. I 
have tried to live, as we said that night. The test 
has done me good in all ways.” 

Sho looked up at him and smiled the smile that 
broke up into a great gladness all the sweet gravity 
of her face. ’ 

“And Rachel, my darling, you are ready to come 
to me now, ready to let my heart take into its shelter 
and love your sweet womanhood, and find your rest 
there until God shall part us.” 

“Until God shall part us,” answered softly through 
her tears tho voice of Rachel: and overhead His stars 
smiled on them, as they sat together under the old 
pear-tree. ¥ 2. F. 


LADY VENETIA. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
Thon wilt proceed with me as thou hast power. 
Thou know’st I neither fear nor brave thy rage. 
What I have witnessed: here—that, too, thon know'st: 
From the German. 

Aw exclamation was at Iength uttered by one of 
the labourers, and he looked around with a face 
which, in spite of the severe exercise he had taken, 
was blanched with horror. 

The men caught the appalled expression, and the 
nun cried out: 

“Have you found her? Is life yet in my dar- 
ling ?” 

Baldoni replied to her in a tone he vainly endea- 
voured to render sympathetic: 

“ Alas, sister! it is not Lucia, but the unfortunate 
marquis, who seems to have perished terribly. We 
shall doubtless find Lucia near him; but our first 
duty is to remove liim, aud see if life yet lingers in 
his frame.” 

The nun came forward and looked on, with nerves 
strung to the task before her. She never permitted 
herself to shrink from suffering ; but tliis tragic scene 
was far beyond anything she lad hitherto been called 
on: to witness, and, if possible, alleviate. 

The mangled body of the marquis, crushed almost 
out of the semblance of humanity, was reverently 
lifted and conveyed to a safe spot beyond the ruins, 
where it was laid upon the green turf—an object at 
once of horror and compassion. 

It was evident that life liad long been extinct, for 
the skull was shattered, and the body already quite 
rigid. 

af Nothing can be done here,” said the nun, sorrow- 
fully. “The marquis must have been killed at once. 
He was spared the horror of knowing that he was 
buried beneath the ruins of his own house. Father 
Boniface will watch over his remains, while the rest 
of us return to tlie scene of action, and seek those 
who may yet be benefitted by our care.” 

“ You also can remain beside tle marquis, signora, 
and I will direct tlie search for Lucia,” said Baldoni. 
* You cannot doubt that I will do all in my power to 
rescue her, if slie is yet living.” 

“ Why should you insinuate a doubt as to that?” 
she sharply asked. “Lucia is too young, too full of 
vital power to perish from exhaustion; and if she 
has escaped injury, my child will be restored to me.” 

“T trust it may be so, signora, and I promise to do 
all that is possible toward saving her. My presence 
among the workmen will suffice, while you can re- 
main with the good father, and pray with him for our 
success.” 

Sister Maria looked him searchingly in the face, 

d she calmly arose, and said : é 
~ 7 ghall go with you myself. One watcher is 
sufficient for the dead when the living stand in nced 
of help.” py 
,,“As you please,” rey" Raldoni, indifferently ; 





though he fervently wished that he pessessed the 
power to force her to remain distant from the scene of 
action. 

He was in a state of feverish dread, lest Lucia 
might be found alive aud conscious! that iu the first 
moment of deliverance she mig!t proclain: aloud what 
he felt the assurance she must have witnessed if she 
had not been struck lifeless with the first concussion. 
He knew that if she revealed the indignity with 
which he had treated the body of his late master, and 
the appropriation of the jewel-casket, his life would 
ecarcely be safe among the men around him. 

The dividing wall between the two apartinents was 
still standing, with the wide rift in it, and he knew 
that the last cry of the marquis would, if heard, 
cause his faithful attendant to seek any aperture: 
through which she could ascertain what had happencd& 
to him. 

That Lucia had looked through this fissure Baldoni 
felt an internal conviction, and he knew that hence- 
forth her safety was incompatible with his own. 

A few moments were wasted by the workmen in 
seeking Lucia in the apartment of the marquis, and 
Buldoni insisted that they should be prosecuted further, 
as it was extremely unlikely that the young nurse 
would leave her patient for a moment in the weak 
condition to which his own observation had assured. 
him the marquis was reduced, 

To the men this reasoning seemed plausible; but- 
es nun pushed her way aniung them, stern. and reso- 

ute. 
“Men, I know not why the steward wislies to pro- 
long the search where I am sure my child is not to be 
found; I leave that to God and his own conscience. 
Let him follow his own will with those he has the 
right to control ; but you, Bertolo, Giuseppe, and others: 
who came hither with me, obey my orders. Seek 
Lucia in this smaller room, across the door of whicly 
alarge beam has fallen. If she is safe, you will dis- 
cover her in the space partially sheltered by it; if 
- is not there, I give up all hope of finding her in 
life. 

The men obeyed her commands; and, followed by 
ireful glances from Baldoni, they commenced their 
labours in this new direction, while the steward perse- 
vered in removing the wreck from the apartment of 
the marquis, though perfectly aware that no living 
ereature was to be found within it. 

A shout from the servants’ portion of the building 
presently informed them that those who had been 
sought in that direction had been discovered. Tho 
housekeeper and butler liad taken refuge in the pantry, 
and they were found there alive aud without. vital 
injury, though they were wounded in several places 
and nearly stifled for want of air. 

Many busy hands ministered te them, and they were 
soon able to join the priest in his watch beside the 
mangled remains of their late master. 

A few minutes later the boy who acted as page in 
the establishment was drawn from another portion of 
the rttins, quite dead. 

His body was placed at the feet of the marquis, and 
the mournful group le& to the tears and prayers of 
the watchers, 

The rubbish that encumbered Lucia’s room was 
carefully removed, and Sister Maria with frantic eager- 
uess, rushed in as soon as an opening was made, and 
worked with the others, in spite of their endeavouxs to 
preveut her. A large stone had fallen on the couch, 
and her heart gavea great bound when she found 
that Lucia was not buried beneath it. A huge pile of 
broken fragments lay heaped against the corner near 
the door, and beneath these the unfortunate girl would 
probably be found. 

The nun plied her strength wita the stoutest man 
there in removing the obstacles which lay between 
herself and the object of her search. Her hauds were 
torn and bleeding, but she heeded it not, and presently 
her effprts were rewarded by a glimpse of a white 
robe. Suddenly unnerved, she sunk down helpless, 
pointing mutely to the evidence that Lucia was indeed 
there. ' 

With redoubled energy the men commenced tearing 
away the obstructions that prevented them from 
reaching her; but she started up with renewed 
strength and exclaimed : 

“ Be careful, I conjure hep or you may bring down 
destruction upon her. ‘ause a moment, and let mo 
speak to her; she may be able to direct us how to 
reach her.” 

The men obeyed and wiped the streaming perspi- 
ration from their faces, whitst Sister Maria bent down 
and cried in an imploring voiee: 

“ Lucia, I am here to save you. Speak, my child, 
and tell me that you yet live. Give me some assurance 
that we have not laboured in vain to rescue you.” 

There was a dread pause ; no answer came, and the 
bun wrung her hands in anguish. 

“She cannot speak: she is insensible; she cannot, 
be dead ; I will not believe it till every effort to restore 
her has failed. Open the way ior air to reach her, 
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but beware how you suffer anything to fall against her 
precious form.” 

She tore at the obstructions with her own mutilated 
hands, aided more efficiently by the strong arms that 
seeemed nerved with renewed energy by the sight of 
her frantic efforts to restore the helpless girl once 
more to the light of day. 

An opening was gradually and carefully made, 
through which Lucia was drawn, warm and flexible, 
but apparently quite lifeless. 

Her untiring friend received her in her arms, and, 
aided by willing hands, bore herfrom the terrible spot 
in which she had borne all the agonies of premature in- 
terment. 

A shout of exultation, mingled with a wailing cry 
of pain, apprised Baldoni end his daughter that the 
quest had been successful, and the two drew rapidly 
toward each other. 

Pepita placed herself between her father and those 
nearest to him to screen his agitated face from obser- 
vation. 

He whispered in a hoarse tone: 

“They have found her! curse them for their of- 
ficiousness! Go and see if she yet lives; I dare not 
approach her just now.” 

“It will be best for you to keep out of her sight,” 
she replied, inthe same tone. ‘“ If she is sensible, you 
know not what she may say in the first excitement of 
seeing you.” 

He nodded assent, and Pepita rapidly threaded her 
way toward the grassy space on which the nun had 
sat down, supporting the head of the insensible girl 
upon her lap, while she applied such stimulants as had 
been provided to restore suspended animation. 

Several moments elapsed without any apparent suc- 
cess, and Pepita slowly said: 

“Tt is quite useless to work with her, for she will 
never breathe again.” 

The eyes of the excited sister glared a moment on 
her, and she asked: 

“Are you and your father anxious to have her 
perish, that both seek to impede my efforts to restore 
her to life? Stand aside, that the air may blow upon 
her; assist me to chafe her hands, or I shall believe 
what you would be sorry to have any one think of you, 
Pepita.” 

With a curl of her lip, the girl haughtily replied : 

“TI care not what you may think, signora. I will 
assist you for humanity’s sake, but this poor girl is 
past hope now.” 

She kneeled beside the pale form, took one of the 
nerveless hands in her own, and pretended to move 
her fingers tenderly up and down the snowy surface 
of the bared arm. A moment later she felt the faint 
lifeless pulse quivering beneath her touch, but she 
said : 

“Tt is useless labour ; Lucia is quite dead.” 

“She is not dead, but I am afraid if she were left to 
your mercy she soon would be,” said the nun, impul- 
sively. “I feel the throbbing of renewed life in this 
wrist, and you must feel the same in the one you hold, 
yet you insist that she is dead. Go away, Pepita; I 
do not want any one who is inimical to my child to be 
near her at such a crisis as this.” 

“Why should you say that I am unfriendly to her ?” 
asked Pepita, with an expression of indignant surprise. 
“T have known and loved Lucia longer than you have, 
and you have no right to speak to me thus. I still 
believe our efforts vain to restore her, but I shall not 
cease making them any more than yourself.” 

Silenced, but far from convinced that her suspicions 
were not correct, Sister Maria poured wine through the 
half parted lips of her charge, and soon, with inexpres- 
sible joy, saw that Lucia’s eyelids began to quiver and 
her breast to heave. 

After a long interval, she faintly muttered : 

“ What has happened? Where am I?” 

With a cry of joy, Sister Maria snatched her to her 
heart, exclaiming : 

“*Oh, my precious darling, you are safe! You are 
with those who willtake the best care of you. Unclose 
your eyes, Lucia; look on me again, that I may know 
that sense and life are in them.” 

With a great effort, Lucia lifted her heavy eyelids, 
and murmured: 

“Thank you, my best friend. I shall be better soon; 
but the marquis—where is he? What has happened 
to him? I sawsomething so dreadful ; but my head is 
confused, and I—I * 

She relapsed again into insensibility; and Pepita 
said : 

“This is no fitting place for her now. Let us have 
her carried to our cottage; it is near enough to get 
her there in a few moments.” 

As she thus spoke, she arose and beckoned some of 
the men to come to them; but thesnun firmly said: 

“Lucia must come with me, and I shall take 
refuge in the eottage of Guiseppe. Ié is quite as near 
as your fathew’s house, and I shall have her removed 
there.” 

Pepita would have remonstrated, but there was 


something in the face of the speaker that warned herit 
would be best not to do so. 

Fear and hatred were aroused in her heart, and she 
comprehended that in Sister Maria she and her father 
had as great an enemy in the future as Lucia might 
prove if she had really witnessed the theft perpetrated 
by Baldoni. 

She signed to him to remain at a distance, and stood 
silently looking on while the efforts of others again re- 
vived the insensible girl. 

At length, Lucia sat up and swallowed a cup of 
wine which was offered ber; butshe seemed utterly 
exhausted by all she had gone through, and could only 
murmur: 

“ The marquis—where is he? He was struck down; 
he must have been severely injured. Oh, what has 
happened to him, sister?” 

“Don’t talk now, Lucia. You are too weak. The 
marquis has been taken out, and he has all the care he 
needs,” was the evasive reply. 

“ Then he is safe. Oh! I am so happy that he was 
rescued ;” and she sank upon the supporting arm that 
sustained her with a faint smile, but the next instant 
an expression of intense pain passed over her face. In 
a tone of alarm the nun said: 

“ You suffer, Lucia; tell me if you are seriously 
hurt. Your limbs are uninjured; nothing seemed to 
have pressed upon your body. Tell me, darling, if 
you feel any internal pain.” 

“ My breast hurts me, and my limbs feel as if para- 
lysed—that will pass away. Oh! that giddy, rocking 
motion, and the terrible sense of suffocation after the 
walls fell, I shall never forget.” 

A shiver passed over her sensitive frame, and Sister 
Maria tenderly said : 

“ Don't think of them now, only remember that you 
are safe, with a sure friend beside you.” 

“ Yes—to you I owe my resurrection, and I shall 
not forget it. But I must not think of myself now. 
Assist me to the marquis, that I may assure him that 
I would have gone to him in the moment of danger 
but for the beam that closed the way.” 

She made an ineffectual effort to rise, but her friend 
gently yet firmly held her in her arms, as she said: 

“You must not go to him yet. He does not need 
you, and you must take care of yourself.” 

“Oh, I shall soon be well enough, if you will only 
let me join him. He must need me near him at such 
a time as this; and you know, dear sister, that he 
does not like any one to minister to his wants but 
myself.” 

The nun saw that no alternative remained but to 
reveal the truth; she very gravely said: 

“Your presence cannot benefit him now, Lucia. 
He would not know you, if you stood beside him.” 

She turned her dilating eyes upon the speaker with 
an expression of horror, and the memory of what she 
had witnessed flashed suddenly upon her. 

“Yes—I remember that fearful scene now. He 
was struck down, and I could not reach him, but +4 

As she was about to utter the name of Baldoni her 
eyes fellon Pepita, and she stopped abruptly. Ske 
was an Italian, and she knew that if she imprudently 
betrayed what she had witnessed, her own life would 
not be safe from the steward’s vengeance. Till the 
heir of Colonna returned, it would not be prudent for 
one now so friendless as herself to reveal the crime 
Baldoni had perpetrated. Sinking back with a shiver, 
she said: ° 

“Take me away from this fatal spot. Get me to 
bed, for I am il.” a 

Pepita had not removed her eyes from Lucia’s face 
from the moment she began to revive, and she per- 
— interpreted the sudden pause she made. She now 
spoke : ‘ 

“T have entreated the signora to have you removed 
to my father’s cottage, but for some reason she may 
perhaps be able to explain to you, she insists that you 
shall accept an asylum in the meagre and comfortless 
home of Guiseppe. I know that with us you could be 
far better cared for, and the miserable cottage of a 
peasant is not a fit place for one of your habits.” 

“She will at least be safe there,” said the nun, 
abruptly. “Lucia must go with me, and I shall take 
refuge in any peasant’s cottage on the estate in pre- 
ference to your father’s.” 

“You will at least permit Lucia to decide for her- 
self,” replied Pepita, with an accent of disdain. “I 
will bestow on her as good care as you can, and you 
can visit her every day. Speak, Lucia, and say what 
you know to be true; that the hovel of Guiseppe, with 
his half dozem children, is no place for one in your 
condition.” 

Lucia hesitated a moment, for she saw that the 
invitation of Pepita was given with the hope that it 
would be accepted. She felt it impossible to seek the 
shelter of Baldoni’s roof, yet feared to arouse his sus- 
picions if she refused. 

At length she faltered: 

“Excuse me, Pepita, but I must ge with Sister 
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Sister Maria, who observed each change in Lycia’ 
expressive face, quickly said: nue Lanes 

“It is settled, Pepita, that we shall both go to 
Guiseppe’s cottage. I shall lose no time in removin 
Lucia, for her nerves have received a shock. fro 
which, I fear, they will be long recovering, While | 
live she is neither friendless nor forlorn, for I havea 
roof to shelter her, and a humble competence for us 
both. I will add, in reply to your allusion to Count 
Vittorio, that if she had possessed as little principle as 
those I forbear to name, she might have had the 
right to remain in her old home as its lawful mistress, 
This is no news to you, however, and it is absurd in 
me to lose my temper so far as to reply to your im- 
pertinence.” 

“Impertinent, was I?” asked the insolent girl, with 
a cool stare. 

Then moving slowly away, she added: 

“I did not think anything I might say could be 
construed into impertinence by such nobodies as 
you and Lucia now are. Since your master is gone, 
you have nothing, and are nothing.” 

Sister Maria did not deign to notice this coarse re- 
tort, but busied herself in having a conveyance 
arranged in which Lucia could be removed. 

In vain did she protest that she could walk the 
short distance that lay between the cottage and the 
spot on which she sat: her friend knew that the 
effort would too severely tax her weakened frame, and 
a fautueil was extricated from the ruins, in which 
Lucia was placed, and borne between two of the men, 
with Sister Maria walking beside her. The procession 
soon reached the humble asylum tlie nun had chosen. 

It proved to be miserable, bare, and poor; but it 
contained two apartments, and a clean bed was found 
for Lucia. 

Sister Maria sent money by one of the men, to pro- 
cure such things as she found to be absolutely neces- 
sary, though many of them were considered luxuries 
by the poor people, whose welcome was more cordial 
than that which is sometimes given in a palace. 

The house, like that of most of the poorer classesin 
volcanic regions, was built of lava cut in square blocks, 
and rudely fitted together ; and the ouly visible wealth 
of the family consisted of a flock of goats, which 
browsed upon some waste lands belonging to the 
Colonna estate. 

The wife of Guiseppe—a worn, wiry-looking woman 
—bustled about, and quieted the numerous brood of 
children, while apologizing for the meagreness of the 
accommodations she had to offer. 

The nun smiled in reply, and said: 

“ You need not trouble yourself on our account, 
Teresa. I only ask for shelter to-night, for it is my 
purpose to remove to-morrow, to the house of a friend 
who lives some miles from here.” 

“You have no better friends than my husband and 
myself, sister, and good cause we have for being such. 
But it is a great change for the Signorina Lucia to 
have to put up with our poor ways after living 60 
long at the castle. She looks so white and scared like 
that it makes my heart ache to look at her. But no 
wonder, for she has had an awful fright, and a narrow 
escape, not to mention that the marquis, who was her 
best friend, has been snatched away in this terrible 
manner.” 

The nun glanced at Lucia, who lay upon the bed, 
pallid and motionless, with a fized expression of terror 
in her eyes that alarmed her. ‘ 

She approached her and spoke, but she only mu' 
tered, in a vague manuer: p 4 

“ There—there—don’t speak! I see him—he ron 
oh! I dare not tell what he is doing, or he would ~ 
me. Don’t ask me—pray don’t ask me. It is dreadful, 
dreadful!” 

Sister Maria rapidly examined her face, — 
pulse, and then placed her hand upon her throbbing 
brow. She spoke in a troubled voice: ; 

“The shock has proved too much for the poot 
child, and she is threatened with brain fever. Tere 
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——— tueia, while I go and bring the doctor 
: i tile and brip . 
- pod bey to the pals gash if he “m not killed 
He be} 7 is there by this time. You should offer 
aad "to the Holy Mary, Teresa, that your humble 
was spared to become the refuge of this young 
mY Her presence will bring you a blessing, be sure 
Brehat go see that you take the best care of her 
ile I me.” 
" ie ieee has been kind to me many times in 
days gone by, sister, and I will do the best I can for 
bee *pianca’s house was not much injured, and she 
will take care of my little ones for a few days. 

Calling to a black-eyed girl of ten, with bare fect 
and unkempt hair, Teresa gave the younger scions of 
the family into her care, and assumed her place beside 
Lucia’s bed, while the nun sped towards the ruins of 
the castle, to ascertain if Dr. Strozzi had yet arrived 
nse found him mounting his horse to leave ; he had 
dressed the contusions of the injured, pronounced life 
long since extinct in the marquis, and he was about 
to spur on to the village, to order Coffins to be sent up 
at once, that the body of the marquis might be con- 
yeved to La ‘T'empesta, to lie there in state, while 
masses were chanted for the repose of the soul of the 
deceased nobleman and his little page. 

Father Boniface and the steward undertook to have 
everything properly attended to; but there were SO 
many suffercis from the late calamity that the pbysi- 
cian could not long remain in any one place. He lis- 
tened to the nun’s statement with sympathetic atten- 
tion, and then said : : 

“Tam not surprised at what you tell me, for this 
poor girl has scarcely recovered from her late severe 
illness, and her sufferings in that living grave must 
have been terrible. Let us go to her as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

He walked his jaded steed so slowly that Sister 
Maria could easily keep wp with him, and they 
earnestiy discussed the tragic events of the day. As 
he reined up in front of the cottage, Dr. Strozzi said : 

“Ttrast that the signorina will not long require 
your care, for so many are suffering for attention that 
I could give you employment in every direction, 
suited to your taste. The fury of the explosion in this 
vicinity seems to have been chiefly limited to Colonna 
Castle; butafew miles hence the scene is far more 
terrible than even the devastation made there.” 

She shuddered at the picture thus brought before 
her mental vision, and together they entered the 
cottage. 

A fectic flush now burned upon Lucia’s cheeks, so 
lately colourless as marble, and the poor girl held her 
hand pressed upon Ler brow as if suffering severe 
pain there. 

The physician looked into her dilated eyes, then 
around the comfortless room, and asked, in a low 
tone: 

“Would it not be better to have her removed to 
the steward’s house? She is threatened with severe 
illness, and here she cannot be properly attended 
to.” 


“That was proposed, doctor, but I declined going 
there, for I do not consider it seemly that Lucia 
shall take refuge in the house of a man like Baldoni, 
who has had the presumption to aspire to her hand. 
My care shall compensate for the absence of many 
things to which she has been accustomed, and she will 
do very well.” 

The physician smiled.incredulously. 

_ “Did Baldoni really think of marrying a girl who 
1s younger than his own daughter ? I had not believed 
him so great a simpleton. However, if such was the 
position of affairs, you acted perfectly right in bring- 
ing her here in preference to his house. I believe 
Lucia’s delirium to be merely the result of the physical 
suffering she has endured within the last few hours, 
and Ihope the attack will not prove go serious as the 
last one she battled through. Give her these drops at 
regular intervals; they will quiet her nerves, and per- 
haps throw her into a refreshing sleep. I understood 
you to say that she received no personal injury during 
her: incarceration?” 

None that Icould discover. She insisted that 
“ Wes well enough to walk here; but of course I 
= hot permit that. Soon after she arrived here I 

scovered that her mind was wandering.” 
> No) it was not,” said Lucia, feebly but decidedly. 
m:, -_ saw that fearful scene acted over again, and 
Ae é from impulse. My head aches badly, doctor, 
Fh J chest pains me; but I shall not have that low 
is again. I cannot afford to have it now, for there 
pe on my mind I dare not speak of at pre- 
“Much has happened to-day that none of us would 
A Foy} of, Lucia,” said the nun, quickly. “I 
sod I wilt I was needlessly alarmed after all, doctor, 
Jur tance" detain you from others who need 
cod-bye, then; and you, signori 
. I ‘ orina, get well as 
Mpeeilily as possible, that your ptr pee . spared to 





others who, I trust, need her attentions more than you 
will.” 


The sufferer vainly attempted to smile, and so soon 
as Dr. Strozzi left, she motioned to Sister Maria to 
bend over her, that she might speak so low as to be 
unheard by Teresa. She then impressively said : 

“The doctor may be right, but my head feels 
strangely,and I may say things that would——Dear 
sister, I cannot explain even to you; but if you will 
watch over me alone, and never repeat a word I may 
say till I give you leave, I shall be safe. In my pre- 
sent position, only in your discretion can I find 
safety.” 

Her manner was so earnest, though her words 
seemed so strange, that her friend was impressed 
by it, and she replied in the same tone: 

“I give youmy promise. If your mind shows any 
symptoms of wandering, no one shall watch over you 
but myself.” 

“Thank you; then all will be well. I will explain 
seme day, when I dare doso. Give me the drops, if 
you please.” 

They had the effect of producing a feverish kind of 
repose, which was neither sleeping nor waking; and, 
in this state, words escaped Lucia’s lips which gave the 
astute watcher a clue to the source of her uneasiness 
without betraying its cause. 

That Baldoni had become to her an object of terror 
and aversion was evident from the tone of horror 
with which she often pronounced his name; but, 
immediately after doing so, as if aroused to a species 
of semi-consciousness, she would firmly close her lips, 
and keep back the words that seemed struggling for 
utterance. 

Clear-sighted as the nun was, she could not cennect 
her mutterings with anything that had lately happened 
at the castle; and she marvelled why Lucia should 
dwell so constantly on one train of thought, and repeat 
again and again the words, “ Robber! ” “ Ingrate!” in 
tones of such piercing reproach. 

Contrary to the physician’s hopes, Lucia suffered 
many days from a low nervous fever, the result of 
the violent shock she had undergone; and a week 
elapsed before she was strong enough to think of 
leaving the humble asylum in which she had been re- 
ceived. 

During her illness Baldoni called many times to see 
her, but, at her earnest request, was not permitted to 
enter the room in which she lay. 

Fruit and wine were sent to her from his house, 
much to the annoyance of Sister Maria; for she 
had a vague suspicion that the steward was inte- 
rested in ridding himself of Lucia, and she believed 
these luxuries would not be willingly refused by the 
invalid. 

Much to her surprise, Lucia declined tasting them, 
and in an excited manner, entreated the »un to find 
means to destroy them without permitting any one to 
partake of them. 

“Your thoughts then chime with my own,” she 
said, fixing her penetrating glance upon the varying 
cheek of the sick girl. ‘‘ You fear Baldoni.” 

“I do fear him more than any living being. I am 
the only witness to his ——. But I must not speak 
of this even to you, sister, for the secret it involves is 
not my own. When I am better I may be able to 
decide on the best course to pursue; in the meantime, 
bear with me, and protect me from this bad man. 
cannot yet think clearly, and I must be cautious, for I 
have a wily adversary to contend with.” , 

“My dear, I am always ready to assist you. When 
you need advice, call on me as on your mother.” 

Lucia smiled, kissed her, and pointed warnihgly 
to the delicacies which both father:and daughter had 
believed irresistible to her sick appetite. The nun 
removed them from the house without delay, broke 
the wine bottles, and cast the fruit in a deep ravine 
near the cottage, so overgrown with underwood as 
effectually to conceal it from the children of the 
family. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Yes! here itis! Ican endure no longer 
To creep on tip-toe round this house, and lurk 
In ambush for a favourable moment! 
This loitering, this suspense, exceeds my powers. 
Goethe. 

THE injuries done to La Tempesta were hastily 
repaired, and the body of the marquis was placed 
upon a stately catafalque in front of the altar, to await 
the day of interment. 

The chapel was a small gothic building, rich in 
architectural beauty, and ornamented by a few rare 
paintings and sculptures representing sacred subjects. 
The windows were exquisite specimens of painted 
glass, through which poured the vivid light of a 
southern sun, illuminating the interior with rays of 
purple, orange, and crimson, in gergeous rivalry. 

Lighted tapers burned constantly upon the altar, 
and in front of it was placed the coffin of the deceased 
marquis, covered with a magnificent black velvet pall, 





on which were embroidered in gold the armorial bear- 
ings of the family of Colonna. 

The marquis had been a kind and benevolent mas- 
ter, and groups of peasants came, at all hours, to show 
their respect for his memory: by joining in the prayers 
which were constantly offered for the repose of his 
soul. Two young priests had been summoned to the 
assistance of Father Boniface, and one or the other 
was found constantly on duty. 

The ruins from the fallen portion of the castle had 
been partially removed, and evenything-of value taken 
from them. The wings were but slightly injured, for 
the fury of the earthquake seemed to have exhausted 
itself upon the apartments occupied by the marquis. 
and his young protégeée. 

An exact account of wha‘ had happened, and a de- 
tailed description of the present position of affairs, were 
despatched by the steward to the young heir; but 
Baldoni knew that several weeks must elapse before 
Vittorio could make his appearance at Colonna, even 
if he should desire to return to the home of his youth 
to find it in ruins. 

In that time, he could carry out his own plans, 
provided Lucia did not circumvent him; and he made 
a silent vow in the depths of his own heart that she 
should never again stand face to face with her former 
lover, to denounce him as a criminal. 

Baldoni reasoned that Lucia would not dare to trust 
so momentous a communication to the uncertain post 
of that day, and he felt screnely secure of his power 
to entrap her before Vittorio could possibly return. 

On the night before that appointed for the funcral 
of the marquis, the steward sat alone with wrinkled 
brow and compressed lips, studying minutely the chart 
which was to guide him in his descent to the treasure 
chamber 

The removal of the rubbish at the castle had opened 
the way into the vaults, and that morning he had 
penetrated to them, and satisfied himself that the path- 
way could be easily traced. 

Baldoni had provided himself with a dark lantern, 
candles, and the means of striking a light should any 
accident happen to the one he carried. 

The night was overcast, and intensely dark. When 
the hour of midnight sounded from a small clock 
which stood on a shelf in his room, he arose, wrapped 
himself in a dark garment, and coxcealed his features 
beneath a large sombrero. 

As he was stealthily leaving the house, a figure ap- 
peared suddenly in the gloom of the passage, but his 
alarm was somewhat allayed by the whispered toncs 
of his daughter's voice. 

She reproachfully said : 

“T suspected that you would attempt to evade me, 
and I have kept a watch on your movements that I 
might be sure you did not get off without me. It is 
my fixed purpose to accompany you; so wait a few 
moments, till I throw on my mantilla,” 

He turned back, and went with her to herroom, in 
the faint hope that his remonstrance would bo lis- 
tened to. 

“ Pepita, I do not know what is before me, and it 
will be best for you to wait till I have visited the 
place, and ascertained what condition the passage is 
in. Even if that is unobstructed, you will find it 
dreadfully fatiguing to scramble through the piles of 
rubbish still left in the way.” 

“Pooh! Iam younger tlan you, strong and active 
of limb, and I am not afraid to encounter fatigue. You 
need say no more, for it is my will to go, and I do not 
choose to be baffled.” 

When she spoke in that tone, her father knew that 
further words were useless ; and he sadly said; 

“I would merely have openedthe way for you, 
Pepita ; for you know that it is only for your future 
elevation that I am about to commit this act of 
treachery. I believe you fear that I shall appropriate 
a portion of this treasure without;your knowledge’; but 
why should I desire wealth save to raise you to the 
position of a lady? ” 

“Oh! you have your dreams and aspirations of your 
own, and I am aware that among them a young girl 
looms in the foreground as your future wife. If you 
can secure the silence of Lucia by inducing her to give 
you her hand, it will be well enough; but if Iam to 
become Marchesa of Colonna, I naturally wish a fair 
share of Vittorio’s wealth to return to him with his 
bride. I am quite ready now, so let usset out on this 
adventure, which has something attractive for me.” 

While speaking, she had mufiled herself in a dark 
mantle which effectually disguised her, and the two 
lightly passed the door of Lettorio’s room and issued 
from the house. They knew the woman was a heavy 
sleeper, and had few apprehensions that she would 
discover their nocturnal expedition. 

Over the devastated ground the two rapidly moved, 
Pepita bounding over every obstruction with the 
buoyant step of youth and expectation. At so late 
an hour they were not apprehensive of encountering 
any one, andinashort time they stood bencath the 
dilapidated walls of the castle. 
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Intense darkness reigned, only broken by the faint 
circle of light spread by the lantern Baldoni carried in 
his hand. He did not offer to assist Pepita over the 
fallen fragments which yet encumbered the ground. 
but silently held the light in such a position as enabled 
her to surmount them. 

They reached the entrance to the vaults, and 
silently descended a long flight of steps made of 
rough stones, placed one above the other. 

These led into an immense wine-cellar, filled with 
casks of every size and vintage known to southern 
Europe, for the late marquis had been a connoisseur 
in wine, 

Many of the casks had been violently hurled from 
their places, and, in falling, had burst open, pouring 
their precious contents upon the rocky floor, but 
others still remained uninjured. 

On one side was a mass of broken bottles lying in a 
confused heap, and Baldoni pointed to them as he 
ruefully said : 

“There lies a small fortune smashed to atoms. 
The wine those bottles held was of the most precious 
vintage, and it was offered by the marquis only to his 
most distinguished guests. Yet there it lies, mixed 
with broken glass. Mind how you walk, Pepita, or 
you may injure yourself, and then I should have 
more cause than ever to lament your obstinacy in 
coming hither.” 

“You need have no fears forme. I think I have 
shown you before this time that I am quite capable of 
taking care of myself. The only wonder to me is, 
that a single cask was left in its place, after the injury 
done to the house.” 

“ That will not seem so strange when you remem- 
ber that we are now nearly a hundred feet below the 
castle, and the solid granite from which these rocks are 
hewn seems successfully to have resisted the throes 
of old Etna. Follow my steps carefully, and de not 
be looking about this gloomy den.” 

(To be continued.) 


RESUSCITATION AFTER Hancrxa.—The subjoined 
incident we had from a friend, whose father was 
high-sheriff of Tyrone about forty years ago. A 
country lad was hanged at Omagh for sheep-stealing; 
a penalty and offence frequently associated at that 
epoch. After the prescribed time, the criminal was 
cut down and delivered to his friends for interment. 
They made the usual attempt at reviving him, and, in 
this instance, succeeded. The lad recovered, retaining 
no outward marks of what had happened beyond a 
slight distortion of the neck. It was thought by many 
that he had no right to be amongst the living, and 
that unholy agencies had helped him. He was shunned 
by his fermer companions, could obtain no work, and 
wandered about an alms-beggar. Necessity drove him 
to the house of the gentleman who, in his official duty, 
had superintended the execution. He recognised, 
relieved, and dismissed him, not being disposed to 
pursue the matter further ; but, first, as a physical 
inquiry, asked to describe the sensations on being 
turned off. He replied that he felt the jerk, but not 
so acutely as to produc® insensibility, or even confu- 
sion. He appeared to have the power of looking 
above, below, and around. All was a bright vermil- 
lion colour. An agreeable sensation then crept 
through his frame, until he became insensible. “ But,” 
he added, “I can find no words to express the agony 
of gradual returning consciousness!” Necessity or 
natural bent, or what modern cant would call “his 
mission,” drove him back to his old trade, which 
drove him again to the gallows, but this time without 
benefit of resuscitation.—“ Two Remarkable Execu- 
tions,” from the Dublin University Magazine. 

A Doe Srory.—One day, in feeding the dogs, I 
called the whole of them aruund me, and gave to each 
in turn a capelin, or small dried fish. To do this fairly, 
I used to make all the dogs encircle me until every 
one had received ten capelins apiece. Now Rarbekark, 
@ very young and shrewd dog, took it into his head 
that he would playa white man’s trick. So every 
time he received his fish, he would back square out, 
move a distance of two or three dogs, and force him- 
self in line again, thus receiving double the share of 
any other dog But this joke of Barbekark’s bespoke 
too much of the game many men play upon their 
fellow-beings, and, as [ noticed it, I determined to check 
his doggish propensities ; still, the cunning, and the 
singular way in which he evidently watched me, 
induced a moment's pause in my intention. Each dog 
thankfully took his capelin as histurn came round ; but 
Barbekirk, finding his share came twice as often as his 
companions’, appeared to shake his tail twice as thank- 
fully as the others. A twinkle in his eyes, as they 
caught mine, seemed to say, “Keep dark; these 
ignorant fellows don’t know the game I'm playing. I 
am confounded hungry.” Seeing my face smiling at 
his trick, he now commenced making another charge, 
thus getting three portions to the others’ one. This 
was enough, aud it was now time for me to reverse 





the order of Barbekark’s game, by playing a trick 
upon him. Accordingly, every time I came to him he 
got no fish; and, although he changed his position 
rapidly three times, yet he got nothing, Then, if ever 
there was a picture of disappointed plans—of envy 
at others’ fortune, and sorrow at a sad misfortune—it 
was to be found on that dog’s countenance as he 
watched his companions receiving their allowance. 
Finding he could not succeed by any change of his 
position, he withdrew from the circle to where I was, 
and came to me, crowding his way between my legs, 
and looking up in my face as if tu say, “I have been 
a very bad dog. Forgive me, and Barbekark will 
cheat his brother dogs no more. Please, sir, give me 
my share of capelins.” I went the rounds three times 
more, and let him have the fish, as he had shown him- 
self so sagacious, and so much like a repentant 
prodigal dog !—“ Life with the Esquimauz.” The Narra- 
tive of Captain Charles Francis Hall. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTILWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” 4c, &¢. 


CHAPTER LXXXL 
& RIDE IN SEARCH OF A LOST LOVE. 
Let wintercome! Let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world and tempest-troubled deep, 
Though boundless snows the withered heath deform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm; 
Yet shall the smile of constant love repay 
With beaming light the melancholy day! 
And when its shor: and sullen noon is o'er, 
The ice-bound waters slumbering on the shore, 
How bright the faggots in the little hail 
Blaze on the hearth and warm the pictured wall! 
Campbell. 

Tue steed upon which Arthur Powis went forth to 
his adventure was certainly not a very handsome 
horse; it was a stout, short-bodied white cob, better 
built for service and safety than for elegance and 
display. Aud, upon the whole, it was a very good 
horse for the rough road and hard riding that lay 
before it. 

As the young man rode away from the gate of 
Ceres Cottage he looked up anxiously at the sky. 

The day that had dawned so brightly was now 
darkened with clouds, and the snow was beginning to 
sift downward in that fine, white downy dust that 
promises a long-continued fall, and two or three feet 
of depth. 

This gave him some uneasiuess; but still he hoped 
to reach the point of his destination before the road 
should become impassable. 

And he fully resolved, be the weather or his health 
what they might, he would go on to Dranesville, and 
see Gladdys that ni ht. 

So he put whip to his horse, and started at a good 
pace on the road to Dranesville. 

The greater part of his way lay through a thick 
forest, whose closely entangled boug!is and twigs 
were now covered with snow instead of leaves— 
clothed in virgin white instead of fairy green. 

As he rode onward through the wintry woods, he 
also, with his steed, became thickly covered with 
snow; so that both together looked not unlike the 
figure of Death on the Pale Horse. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when—cold, tired, 
and hungry—he reached the little village which was 
the first stage of his journey. 

He rode through the deep snow up to the inn, 
where a number of weather-bound travellers were 
already taking shelter from the thickening storm. 

“Have your horse put up, sir?” inquired the 
ostler, who took the reins from his hands as he sprang 
from the saddle. 

“No,” replied Mr. Powis, shaking the snow from his 
clothing; “but take him under shelter somewhere, 
take the saddle off of him, rub him down, and give 
him a good feed of corn.” 

And as the man led the horse away, the rider 
walked into the parlour of the inn, where a namber of 
half-frozen travellers, in Inverness capes and leggings, 
were standing around ahhuge fire, discussing the in- 
clemency of the weather and other subjects. 

A waiter entered to take the orders of the new- 
comer. 

“A room, sir?” he inquired, with a bow. 

“No; but you may bring me a cup of strong coffee 
and a plate of beefsteak immediately. 

The waiter went out to fulfil this order, and Mr, 
Powis walked up to the fire to dry his coat. 

The other travellers, who had arrived before him, 
and had been around the !earth for some time, were 
now so well warmed and dried that they were begin- 
ning to be roasted. So with one accord they fell back 
to make room for the new comer, and dropped into 
chairs in groups about the room. 

Arthur Powis stood alone on the rug, with his back 


a 
to the fire. Wrapt in his own thouglta he ine 
no 


attention to the conversation that was got 
him, until the words of one of the epeakens mnt 
roused his attention and set his ever Men! 
alert. Overy Sense upon the 
“I am sure it was the same young Ja] 
alone in the coach to Dranesyiile yesterday bow nm 
Because I was there taking refreshment and giving 
5 


horse a feed whea the coach drove 
alighted and went into the house—quite slow” a 
pretty creature she Was, 


I uoticed then what a pale, 
And in a little while there was a hand 

close carriage drove up to the houso—a one te 
I know didn’t belong to our neighbourivood for | 
think I know every carriage in it—four-whecled d 
two-wheeled. And no person got out of this one, Bat ‘ 





lady, thickly veiled, put her lead out of the q 
spoke to the landlord, who, you see, tall des = 





himself to meet an arrival which came in such q hand 
some travelling carriage. And the laudlord called a 
waiter and sent a message into the house, And tee 
sently the solitary young lady came out, and the and 
lord handed her into the carriage and shut the door 
and—— Well, I never saw horses start off at such 4 
pace in my life! I thought they had ran away with 
the carriage. But it appears they hadn't; but T su 
pose they were blood horses, and that was their . 
When I asked old Briggs who these ladies were, 
he said he didn’t know; that the young lady had 
come to Scotland to meet the old lady, he be 
lieved; but that they were both total strangers to 
him, as neither of them belonged to this part of the 
country. And, indeed, I knew of myself that they 
didn’t; but I thought old Briggs knew the names of 
his own guests. That is all I know about it; but] 
feel morally certain that it is the same party you 
speak of.” 

“ Yes, I think there is no doubt of it,” said another, 

“Excuse me, sir, if you please; but—what party 
are you speaking of ?” said Arthur Powis, approach- 
ing the group of talkers. 

“Why, sir, a strange party and a strange circum- 
stance as ever you heard of,” said a third traveller—s 
stout man in a heavy grey overcoat and top boots—“if 
this weren’t a respectable part of the country, and if 
these weren’t peaceable times, I should say—looking 
back on it, that it was a case of kidnapping or high- 
way robbery, or murder, or something.” 

“For heaven’s sake, go on! What was it?” de- 
manded Arthur Powis, thrilled with a vague alarm. 

“ Well, you see, sir,” said tle stout traveller, “having 
business in this direction, | left home yesterday morn- 
ing, and had ridden to within about half-a-mile of 
Dranesville, when, in the road there that goes through 
the old woods, I suddenly, at the same time, heard 
dreadful, heart-rending screams and saw a dark green 
carriage dashing along the read that I was riding on. 
I thought, of course, that the horses had run away 
with the carriage. And I jumped off my horse to run 
and seize the leader’s head and stop them. And while 
I was running towards the horses and the horses to- 
wards me, I caught a glimpse of a young, pale, scared- 
looking face, thrust, screaming, out of the window one 
minute, and snatched back the next. Well, I thought, 
naturally enough, that she was frightened at the run- 
ning horses, and was trying to jump out to save her- 
self, and very imprudently, too; because she might 
have been killed in the attempt. And I thought some 
one inside, more self-possessed than herself, bad 
pulled herinagain. Anyway, all thes» thoughts passed 
through my mind like lightning as I made a dash for- 
ward and seized the leader, and stopped the horses— 

“You stopped them?” breathlessly demanded 
Arthur Powis. , 

“ Yes; and now mind what followed. The minute 
I laid my hand on tho leader's bit and the horses 
reared, the driver, instead of holding them in, just 
raised himself in his seat and hit me clip over the 
head with the butt-end of his whip, and then lashed 
his horses into a gallop again. And I had just time r 
reel back to save myself from being thrown down au 
trampled to death when——” 

“They got off ?” demanded Arthur. re 

“They whirled up the road like # tornado, — 
me standing there, confounded. I am sorry now = 
I had not the presence of mind to mount my aes ; 
gallop after the carriage, to see what came of . i 
there! I had not, and that’s the truth! So, — 
had recovered myself a little, I mounted r | “ 
and pursued my journey. I did not put up ef stat 
ville last night, or I might have heard more # “" aie 
party, but I putupatafriend’s house. And eerie af 
got to say is this—if ever I do meet with tha to better 
a coachman again, and fail to thrash bim i heard 
manners, I hope he'll finish me the next time 
sults me, that’s all!” . +e pocket and 

And the speaker took his pipe from ~ B 
filled it, and went to the fireplace to light it. ho bad 

“And I am stre, sir,” said the first nee 
spoken—* quite sure that it was the same ps v 





left Dranesville about the same time.” 
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ink that is reduced to a certainty,” 
ane fh And then he added men- 
equal certainty that my dearest 
ped into the power of that 


«Yes, I t 

d Art 
ial to an 
Hove has been agata entrap 

+ prerel the waiter entered to say that 
Be entleman’s lunch was ready in the dining-room, 
 irthar Powis left the parlour and went thither. 

““Tlave my horse brought around immediately,” he 
said, as he seated himself at the table. 

The waiter left the room to give the proper direc- 
tious. And Arthur Powis tried to benefit by the meal 
that had been placed before him. 

In vain! Appetite was entirely destroyed by exces- 


siveanxiety. He drank his. coffee as a duty. And 


up and buttoned his surtout close!y, drew 
pened took his hat, and hurried to the front 
ior to see if his horse was ready. . 

The unlucky beast, whose evil fate it was to be 
compelled to carry his rider over eighteen, twenty or 
yore miles of a rough road through a tempestuous 
cht, on an adventure in which he felt not the 
lightest personal interest, stood ready saddled at the 
hose-rack, aud testifying Lis impatience not to be 

but to be in. 
fe jandlord, the waiter, the ostler, and several of 
the guests of the house were waiting in the hall for a 
look at the traveller who was mad enough to take the 
read in such a night as that. 

The weather outside was in fact appalling. It was 
net yet dark—scarcely twilight, in fact; but thesnow 
hay so thick upon the ground that it was half way 
yp to the tops of the fences; and it was still falling 


fast. 
om will surely think better of it, sir, and not 
venture out,” said the landlord. 

“Tam obliged to go,” was Arthur's straightforward 
reply. 

"How far do you travel, sir?” he inquired, in a 

mpatletic tone. 

“wo Dranesville,” answered Arthur. 

“To Dranesville!” echoed the whole company, in 
consternation. 

“It is a good twenty mile from here,” said the 
traveller in the grey overcoat. 

“You'll sever see Dranesville to-night, sir,” said 
the landlord. 

“I will make the attempt, at any rate, friends. 

ool-night to you!” exclaimed Arthur Powis, as he 
vaulted into his saddle and rode off, flinging upelouds 
lof suow-dust behind lis horse’s heels. 

“He's after that party! that's my opinion,” said the 
stout traveller in grey. 

“Tf he is, he won't fall in with them to-night,” 
said another, 

“Til tell you what! You'll hear of a man being 
found frozen to death in the snow !” said. the landlord, 
as he and his guests returned to the heuse. 

Meanwhile Arthur Powis pushed on in a cloud of 
suow—snow lying thickly on the ground under him; 
snow falling fast around him; and snow flung up in 
whirls by his horse’s hoofs. Himself and his horse 
were soon covered with snow, and moved onward, an 
equestrian snowball, through the storm of snow. 

Snow, snow, snow, every where ; above, around, and 
beneath, nothing but snow! 

It was as if heaven and earth were resolving them- 
selves into snow! 

Not asoul did Arthur meet in that solitary ride 
through the snow-laden forest! not a soul in the 
World seemed desperate enough to venture outon such 
Sight as that. 

Nota living creature did he see, except an occasional 
Suirrel limping half-frozen into its hole in the hollow 
of some tree—or @ poor little belated bird flitting 
across his path and hastening to its home, 

Night deepened ; aud it soon grew so dark that he 
= hot even sce the snow,/Lut only feel it falling 
ast upon his face and silting into every opening of 
inde et ge dark that he had to trust to the 
* ils cee i 
nguce en orse to keep the middle of the 

a Arthur pressed onward. 

, , ue remainder of his night's journey was perfect] 

meoyegn ts bey danger, horror, and difficulty. rd 

emer, - main] pressure onward through darkness, 
t was ten o'clock when both rider : 
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them—looking as if he were an incarnation of winter 
or storm. 

“ Will you send somebody to look after my horse ?” 
said Arthur, stepping up to the barman. 

The half-stupefied barman rang a bell for the ostler, 
who presently made his appearance. 

“Take my horse to the stable, rub him down dry 
with straw, give him a warm mash, and cover him 
with a blanket. Hang the saddle where it will dry 
before morning,” said Arthur, 

The ostler nodded rather ill-humouredly at being 
unexpectedly called upon to do his duty at so late an 
hour, on such a tempestuous night. 

Arthur Powis turned again to the barman. 

“T want supper in a private sitting-room,.and I 
wish to see the landlord immediately, on business.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the barman, ringing for the waiter, 
who immediately entered. 

“Show this gentleman into No, 3, and take his 
orders for supper. Then go and see if Mr. Briggs is 
still out of bed; and if he is, tell him that a gentleman 
in No. 3 is waiting to see him, on business.” 

The waiter lighted a candle, and led the way into 
a small sitting-room, where there was a fire nearly 
burnt out. 

“What woull you please to have for supper, 
sir?” 

“ Anything at all that is ready. I want to see the 
landiord, first of all.” 

The waiter replenished the fire from a box of coal 
that was near at hand, and then went out to perform 
his errands. 

Arthur Powis took off his wet overcoat, and hung 
it up, and then drew a chair to the fire to dry his feet, 
while he waited for the landlord. 

“Old Briggs,” as he was generally called, soon 
afterwards entered. 

“ You wanted to see me, sir?” he said, addressing 
his new guest. 

“ Yes, I wished to talk with you for a few minutes. 
Sit down.” 

The landlord drew a chair opposite to that of his 
guest, seated himself, placed his hands upon his knees, 
and looked attentive and interested. 

“There was a young lady arrived here last night?” 

“There was, sir,” said the landlord, solemnly, as 
though he had been answering a question, propounded 
by the bench in open court, that might have con- 
cerned a murder, 

“ Do you know the name of that young lady ?” 

“T do not, sir,” replied the landlord, looking equally 
full of solemnity aud curiosity; as though he ex- 
pected some strange revelation from this singular 

uest. 
: “She came here to meet. a lady by appointment,” 
continued Arthur. 

“ She did; sir,” responded the witness. 

“Do you know who that lady was?” 

“T do not, sir.” 

“Do you suspect her to have been any one in par- 
ticular ?” 

“T do not, sir.” 

“ Did you hold any conversation with either of the 
ladies ?” ' 

“Only with the elder one, sir; and very little with 
her.” - 

What was the purport of that conversation ?” 

“Only this, sir—When I went to the carriage door 
—she came in a handsome close carriage—a dark-green 
one, drawn by two fine, spitited grey horses—and 
seeing such a distinguished-looking arrival, I went 
out myself to receive it~and asI said, when I went 
to the carriage door she put her head out and asked 
me: 

“¢Ts there a» young lady here wailing for another 
lady to mect her?’ 

“T said: 

“There is, madam.’ 

“*Y am that lady. Go and tell her that I am here, 
but in too great.a hurry to alight. And ask her to be 
good enough to excuse me, and to come out to the 
carriage.’ 

“ Aud the carriage immediately star‘el off at full 
speed, as if it were running away.” ‘ 

“And that is all you kuow?” inquired Arthur 
Powis. : 

“ All Lknow of my own knowledge, sir,” answered 
the landlord. 

“What description of young lady wag she who 
came by the first ?” 

“Well, she was of middle height and slender, with 
a fair, thin face, and fine, soft features, and very black 
hair, eyes, and eyebrows. And her voice was very 
low, and her manners were very gentle.” 

“Gladdys! Gladdys!” said Arthur to.himself. Then 
speaking up, he inquired : 

“ What sort of person was the elder lady 2?” 

‘* Well, she was very tall, and rather thin ; and she 
was dressed in black, and so thickly veiled thas I 
could not see her faeo distinctly. ButI judge frow 
what I did see that she was dark.” 





“Mrs. Jay!” exclaimed Arthur, to himself. Then 
he said aloud: 
“The elder lady who came to meet the young lady 


termed herself Elizabeth Fairbridge—and a widow. 


Do you know any one of that name in this-neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

““¢Pairbridge ?? Lots of them!” answered the land- 
lord, who, as he grew familiar with his questioner, 
gradually changed his witness-box style of delivery 
for his ordinary tone of conversation—“ Lots of them, 
sir; though not one that looks like this lady, if you 
mean that. For this lady was tall and thin, and, as 
far as I could judge, dark-complexioned—whereas, 
every one of the Fairbridges are short and stout, and 
red-haired and fair—which all comes of their marry- 
ing inand in so much, to keep the property in the 
same family.” 

“Do you know any widow Elizabeth Pairbridge, 
who describes herself ‘of Fairbridge?’” 

“No, sir; but I know there is no such widow in 
the whole clan; and neither is there any one who has 
theright to describe themselves ‘of Fairbridge’—(which 
is the old family seat where the heads of the family 
live)—except Colonel John Fairbridge and. Mrs. 
Colonel John. If that lady called herself a Fairbridge, 
of Fairbridge, she was an impostor, sir; you may rely, 
upon it.” 


‘*T have every reason to believe that she was,” said 


Arthur Powis, very gravely. : 


“The whole affair had a very queer look, sir, anc: 


set folks here to talking about it, I tell you.” 
“What road did the carriage take? ” 
“ Straight.on, sir.” 
“ The very road that she would have taken in going 


in the direction of Cader Idris,” murmured Arthur to- 


himself ; then speaking out, he said : 

“Landlord, you say that this affair set people to 
talking. Pray, have you heard anything of that 
party since the carriage left? ” 

“ Well, sir, yes. T told you, if you remember, that 
I had given you all the information I possessed of my 


own knowledge. But I heard something from some- 


ethers that makes me think that.all was not-right.” 

“ What? What?” questioned Arthur, eagerly. 

“Tirst, sir, tell me—are you in the detective line of 
business ?” 

Arthur smiled as he murmured to himself: 

“What next? I have been mistaken for a hod- 
bearer, a ghost, and now a detective! What. next, i: 
wonder !” Then aloud he replied: ‘No, my friend, 
I am not in the detective line; but I have the deepest 
personal interestin the young lady who has been 
carried off——” 

“Carried off! There, I said she had been carried 
off! I told Tom Hodge so, when he told me what he 
heard,” exclaimed the landlord. 

“What, what, did he hear?” eagerly demanded 
Arthur. 

“ Well, Tom Hodge was driving his team along the 
old meadow road that crosses the turnpike, when, just 
before he got to the crossing, he sees.a carr’age como 
tearing along, as if the horses had run away, and a 
young lady with her head out of the window scream- 
ing asif she wasin fits. And he sces a gentleman 
coming along the opposite way on horseback, jwnp 
off his horse and seize the heads of the carriage horses 
to stop them; and at the same minute he sces the 
driver strike the gentleman away from before 
the horses, and lash the horses into a faster gallop, and 
somebody pull the young lady back in the carriage, 
and shut down the window. And then he sees tho 
carriage itself whirl away iu a cloud of dust, and the 
gentleman that had tried. to stop the horses get into 
his saddle and ride on, cursing every step he went; 
all this Tom Hedge sees as he rides up to the cross- 
roads. When he goes there, the carriage was out of 
sight in one ¢irection and the horseman in the other.” 

“T heard something like this from a traveller I met 
this afternoon.” 

“¢ This afternoon,’ sir! Surely you have not.ridden 
through all this storm from that point ?” said the land- 
lord, in astonisliment. 

“Yes; but never mind me and my stormy ride! 
Tell me of that carriage and its occupants. Did you 
hear anything more of them ?” 

“ Yes, sir! A gentleman, who passed this way to- 
day, hearing us talk of this:strange party, said it mu-t 
be the same party he had noticed at the wayside inn 
where he had got his horse fed. And he described it 
—a dark-green carriage; grey horses; a very silent 
coacliman ; a tall, thin, dark lady, dressed in black, 
and a young lady. But what particularly atiracted 
his attention. was the fact that the whole party looked 
as if they had been on the road all night; and’that the 
young lady was lifted out ef the carriage, perfectly 
insensible, being in a. swoon, or a trance, or something: 
of that sort. ‘They went. immediately to a private 
room; but only staid long enough to get some break- 
fast and change the horses, after which they set oui 
again; the yuung lady being lifted back into the 
carriage, still in the same dead swoon or trance! ” 
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“Oh, Gladdys! Gladdys! Ah, my dearlove! My 
dear love! My lamb in the wolf's jaws! How you 
must have suffered! But—oh! how that woman 
shall pay for it all!” exclaimed Arthur Powis, breath- 
ing short and hard, as he jumped up and paced the 
room. Presently coming back, he said: 

“ What else?” 

“Nothing, sir; that was all the traveller could tell 
us; and I have heard nothing more since.” 

Arthur walked up and down the room in troubled 
silence a few moments longer. Presently he paused 
and inquired : 

“ How far is Fairbridge from this place ?” 

* About five miles, sir. But still harping on the 
Fairbridges, sir? Bless you, sir, they are innocent of 
this job!” 

“I suppose so—nay, I know so! But I will not 
leave the neighbourhood without making some in- 
guiries at Fairbridge. The woman's use cf the 
name was,.in itself, a very singular circumstance. 
And by inquiring there I may obtain some useful in- 
formation. Is the road from this place to Fairbridge 
a good one?” 

“ Well, sir, if you was to ask me to name you, as a 
curiosity, the very worst road that ever I knew in all 
my travelling, I should tell you it was the labyrinth 
of cross country roads, leading in and out, through 
hills and holes, between this and Fairbridge.” 

“ Nevertheless, if it is at all practicable, I would 
like to reach there to-night.” 

“To-night! Lord, sir—to-night! Why, sir, if 
you wasn't a reasonable-looking young gentleman, I 
should think you ‘had lost your reason altogether! 
To-night! through this storm! with this much snow 
lying on the ground, and more falling thick to blind 
you! Why, sir, it was difficult enough to ride to this 
place, as you must have found it.” 

“Tt certainly was almost impossible.” 

“ Well, sir, still it was not impossible, seeing that 
you did get through. But I tell you, sir, that road 
you have come is one of the best roads in the coun- 
of the worst. And so it is many degrees beyond im- 
try; whereas the road from this to Fairbridge is one 
possible for you to get there to-night. No, sir; you 
will have to wait till broad daylight; and even then 
it will be very dangerous to try it, until the snow 
has melted away; for now, with everything two feet 
under the snow, you may ride into one of them holes 

-I spoke of, unawares, and get your neck broke! 
Nothing more likely, even by to-morrow’s light; 
but in to-night’s darkness nothing would be more 
certain.” 

“T fear you are right,” said Arthur Powis, drawing 
out his watch, and lookivg at the time—“ I fear you 
are right. Besides, it is now eleven o'clock. It would 
take me an hour, at the least, to reach Fairbridge, even 
supposing I should get there in safety, and that would 
bring midnight—too late an hour at which to disturb 
a strange family upon my own especial business. But, 
landlord, I wish to be called as early as six o'clock in 
the morning.” 

“ Very well, sir; you shall be called.” 

“ And now, in order to be quite fresh for my early 
journey, I think I will retire at once.” 

‘Very well, sir; but you did not order supper.” 

“Ah, yes! I had forgotten. Let it be sent in im- 
mediately, if you please.” 

Tho landlord went out; and his exit was shortly 
followed by the entrance of the waiter with a broiled 
beefsteak, fried potatoes, and the accompaniments. 

Because he knew that he must take care of his 
strength in order to deliver Gladdys, Arthur Powis 
forced himself to eat. And as soon as he had finished 
a moderate meal, he retired to the room that was made 
ready for him, and tried his best to sleep. 

Nature did more for him than all his efforts. Nature 
threw him into the deep sleep of fatigue. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
THE RIDE ENDED. 
Tis done! Dread Winter spreads his deepest gloom 
And reigns triumphant o'er the invested year. 
Thompson. 

Agtuur Powts slept well until six o'clock, when he 
was awakened by the voice of the waiter who had' 
been directed to call him at that hour. 

Arthur Powis sprang out of bed, and, first of all, 
went to the window, threw open the shutters, and 
looked out. 

It was snowing still! 

Scarcely the dawn of day, and snowing still! the 
ground al] heavy-shaded white ; the sky all darkness ; 
and the intermediate space filled up with the fine, 
white, cold, moist powder of sifting snow. 

However, discouraging as was the aspect of the 
weather, Arthur resolved to proceed oa his journey. 

He dressed quickly, and went down-stairs to the 
parlour, where a good breakfast was already awaiting 
him. 


“Have my horse fed and brought around imme- 
diately,” was the order he gave as he sat down to 
breakfast. 

By the time he had finished his meal, his order had 
been obeyed, in so far as his horse had also been sup- 
plied with the materials of a good breakfast. But as 
the horse was neither in love nor in a hurry, he natur- 
~~ took more time over his meal than his master had 

one. 

And so it was seven o’clock when Arthur Powis at 
length found himself in his saddle, and about to com- 
mence his journey, in defiance of the gravest cautions 
from the landlord and all his satellites. , 

Of that journey I cannot write in detail. Who can 
describe the indescribable ? 

As for the sky, the sun was up, certainly; but it 
migeat as well have been below the horizon for any 
efficient light it gave. 

As for the earth, there was solid ground, of course, 
somewhere, but it was difficult to be found under the 
soft, deep, engulphing snow. 

And then as for the journey, it was through a thick, 
fast sifting shower of cold, moist, white powder, and 
over steep hills, and into deep holes, and, in short, was 
such a desperate one as has never been undertaken by 
mortal man since the days of Tam O'Shanter. It took 
Arthur Powis nearly three hours to get to the end of 
it, so that it was close upon ten o'clock when he 
reached a fine, old-time nianor, situated in the bottom 
of a wooded valley, that was now nothing but an 
abyss of snow and of bare forest trees, in the midst of 
which stood the mansion. 

A gray-baired footman answered his knock at the 
door, and took in his card, upon which, in addition to 
his name, be had written the words, “On business of 
vital importance !” 

The grey-haired footman returned in a very short 
time, and invited the visitor to enter the well-fur- 
nished library, where he was soon joined by a short, 
stout, red-haired old gentleman, who, walking briskly 
into the room, inquired, pleasantly : 

“Well, sir! you wished to see me on business; 
what is it? But, be seated, sir; pray be seated,” he 
added, waving his hand as he dropped into one arm- 
chair and nodded to his companion to take another. 
Arthur Powis sat down and explained his business 
—so far as to say that he came to inquire whether 
Colonel Fairbridge could give him avy information 
concerning a person calling herself the widow Eliza- 
beth Fairbridge, who had, within the last day or two, 
engaged as a private governess for her children, a 
young lady friend of the inquirer. 

“*The widow Elizabeth Fairbridge?’ I do not 
know such a person; but I do know there is no indi- 
vidual of that name connected with our family or 
belonging to our neighbourhood,” said the colonel. 
“Yet she writes herself of Fairbridge,” said Arthur. 
“Oh! she does!” exclaimed the colonel, with a 
touch of jealous pride; “ then clearly she is an im- 
postor, since there is no one who has the right to call 
themselves ‘of Fairbridge’ except myself and wife, 
and our children.” 

“Your answer is just what I expected, sir. I felt 
certain that the name had been falsely assumed by the 
person in question; but still I wished to hear my 
conviction confirmed by your lips. And now, sir, 
another question, if you please,” said Arthur. 

“ As many as you please, Mr. Powis,” replied the 
old gentleman, waving his hand politely. 

“Did you ever chance to know a woman by the 
name of Jane Jay Llewellyn? ” 

A curious smile came over the face of the colonel 
as he heard this question, and answered: 

“TI knew such a woman once. Excuse me, why do 
you ask?” 

“ Because I feel morally certain that she is the per- 
son who, for nefarious purposes of her own, has 
falsely assumed your name.” 

“Ah, ha! has she so? Well, it will not be the 
first time that she has aspired to bear the name. But 
for what possible purpose can she have assumed it 
now?” 

“To decoy into her power the person of a young 
heiress, whom she is anxious to force or to beguile 
into a marriage with her son.” 

“Tt would be just like her to make such an attempt; 
but how can she hope to succeed ?” 

“ By the most unscrupulous means, of course. But 
the story of her evil deeds is too long a one to tell 
you, sir; and, besides, I have not the time. I am en- 
gaged now in hunting this woman down,” said 
Arthur, rising to depart. 

“ Do not go, I beg you, sir. The weather is quite 
es and the roads very dangerous,” urged the 
colonel. 

“T thank you, Colonel Fairbridge, but my business 
will admit of no delay,” replied Arthur, buttoning up 
his overcoat. 

With many expressions of regret that he should 
expose himself to such terrible weather, the old gen- 





tleman accompanied his visitor to the door. 
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often, in the covered hollows for instance, that 93 
was a series of plunging, slipping, and walloye 
that made it very difficult for the tider to keep if 
seat, and nearly impossible for the horse to get a ng 
Often he must have missed his road, but for the n ; 
that, up hill or down hill, it lay all the way throy ivy 
—_ monger wes the pa on each side fenced his in 
was nearly two o'clock when at lene : 
Dranesville. r of Tength be reached 

And there he found it absolutely necess: i 
exhausted horse should rest, but no ‘on ph . 
young man allow himself. Finding, upon inguin, 
that he could procure a fresh horse at the hotel ie 
determined to continue his journey. i 

While the fresh horse was being prepared for his 
use, he took a hasty dinner. And thea he mounted 
and rode forth again, leaving Brother Peter's white 
cob to be forwarded to him next day. 

As he rode out of the inn-yard, he noticed that thp 
snow had ceased to fall, and that the clouds were 
breaking away before a brisk north-west wind. ig 
weather was growing colder, and the ground beginning 
to freeze. Very soon it would be possible to ridg 
over the frozen surface of the snow, and he would be 
able to get on faster, especially as his horse's hoofs 
had been rough-shod for tho purpose. 

With the fresh horse and the improved roads, he 
made tolerably good progress. 

It was nine o’clock when he drew rein at the door 
of Ceres Cottage. 

The old ladies were all up and keeping the supper 
waiting for lim. 

All three arose to mect him as he walked into the 
sitting-room. 

“Oh, Colonel Pollard, sir! what a time you must 
have had in the snow-storm! And where is Mrs. 
Colonel Pollard, sir? We'thought you would bring 
her back with you; but of course she couldn't venture 
out in such weather,” said Miss Polly, officiously 
taking his hat and gloves, while Miss Jenvy 
awkwardly helped him off with his overcoat, and Miss 
Milly drew the large stuffed arm-chair to the warmest 
corner of the fire-place for his comfort. 

“ Thank you, my kind friends; but how is it that 
you are ready with this warm welcome for me? Did 
you confidently expect me ?” inquired Arthur. 

“ Why, of course we did! We knowed you couldn't 
get back yesterday through the snow anyway, even il 
the distance had been shorter. But to-night we 
thought you’d be sure to come, and to fetch Mrs. 
Colonel Pollard, too. So we made up our minds to 
keep the fire up and the supper waiting until teu 
o’clock at least,” said Miss Polly. , 
Arthur sank exhausted into the arm-chair; while 
the sisters, without troubling Harriet, who was per- 
forming the office of groom for Arthur's hors, 
busied themselves with putting the supper on the 
table. : 

“ And how did you find her, the darling ?” inquired 
Miss Milly. 

“T have not found her at all,” replied Arthur. _ 
“ Not found her at all!” echoed Miss Milly, pausing 
with the coffee-pot in her hand. 

“ Not found her at all!” repeated Arthur. 


“Oh, then, you didn’t go as far as Dranesville? 


The storm sto cu somewheres this side I 
suppose ?” Re Miss Milly, while her sisters 
anxiously awaited the answer. : 
“Yes, I went through the storm straight ab. 
Dranesville, and even to Fairbridge: but—I should 
have had to go further—to Cader Idris—to find her, 
replied Arthur. tid 
‘e What ? you don't say !” exclaimed all the sisters 0 
a breath. eal 

“Yes, my friends; she has been again e0 rap} 
into the power of that infamous woman. athe | 
friends; the person signing herself Mrs. _— 
Fairbridge, of Fairbridge, was no other than— 
Jay Llewellyn!” ‘ 
The Get be lifted their hands in horror. x 
“No! you don’t mean it!” they at length 
claimed. . 

“Yes, but I do!” replied Arthur. , 

“And what are you going to do about it 
Miss Polly. 

“I am going | - ° Cader 
morning,” repli rthur. 

“Well, bere! take a cup of coffee, aud then _ 
all about it,” said Miss Polly, rep J a" 


2” inquired 


Idris early to-morrow 





the table, and beginning to pour out the ¢ 
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> —__—__ as ‘ 
the good supper Arthur told the friendly 
nage ‘the incidents of his journey, and all 
= he heard concerning the abduction of his 


wile. 
The poor 
wonder and 
« We oug' a 
to a let her gone - 


ae what I do of the circumstances of the 


of the character of my wife, I feel sure that 
—_ not have prevented her, and therefore you 
have nothing whatever to blame yourselves for,” said 
othingly. 
ay er a cas time before he could restore them 
to anything like peace of conscience. 

Then be told them that a messenger from Dranes- 
sille would bring down Brother Peter's cob the next 
day and take away the horse that he himself had 
ridden, and that was now in the stable. ; 

‘And then he bade them an affectionate good night, 

etired to rest. 
ae next morning Arthur Powis bade adieu 
to his kind hostesses, and, followed by their prayers 
and benedictions, set out to walk to the steamboat 
wharf, where he arrived just in time to secure his 


old ladies heard the story with great 
distress and self-reproach. 
ht not to alet her gone! We ought not 
they one and all repeated over and 


ge. 
ay late in the afternoon when the boat reached 
the little sea-side hamlet that was most convenient 
for the landing of any traveller bound for Cader 
Idris. 

Here Arthur got off the boat, and, after some little 
dificulty, succeeded in hiring a horse to go forward 
that night. 

Arthur rode the whole night through, and a part of 
the next morning. 

It was eleven o'clock when he reached his destina- 
tion; he put his horse up at the inn, took a single cup 
of coffee, and then set out to look up a magistrate. 

He found Squire Browning, an old friend of the 
Llewellyns and the Powises, at home, and at leisure. 

Arthur solicited and obtained a private interview, 
and then he told the story of Mrs. Llewellyn’s crimes 
and Gladdys’ wrongs. 

After some demur, Squire Browning issued a war- 
rant for the arrest of Jane Jay Llewellyn, upon the 
charge of abduction and poisoning; a second warrant 
for the arrest of James Stukely, for aiding and 
abetting the said Jane Jay Llewellyn; and a third 
warrant for the arrest of Judas, upon the charge of 
highway robbery and attempted murder. , 

And armed with these warrants, and accompanied 
by three mounted constables, Arthur Powis set out 
again for Cader Idris. 

Allthese arrangements had occupied so much of 
the day that it was quite late in the afternoon when 
the party rode off; and it was quite dark when they 
reached Cader Idris, 

As they drew near the house, Arthur noticed with 
surprise that the whole front of the mansion was 
lighted up, as for some scene of festivity. 

{To be continued.) 


LirPEBOAT DERVICES—It is gratifying to learn 
that, during the year which has just closed, the life- 
boats of the National Lifeboat Institution saved 426 
lives from various shipwrecks, in addition to con- 
tributing to the saving of thirty-seven vessels. It 
also appears that, in addition to the above number, 
266 lives have been saved during the same period by 
shore boats and other means from different wrecks on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, for which the In- 
stitution had granted rewards; thus making a total of 
692 lives saved from various wrecks in one year alone, 
mainly through the instrumentality and encourage- 
ment of the National Lifeboat Institution. For these 
joint services the society has granted £1,500 in re- 
wards, and twenty-two honorary acknowledgments, 
including silver medals and votes on vellum. The 
lifeboats of the institution, during the past twelve 
— have also put off in reply to signals of distress 
ae times, but their services were subsequently 

ae ured, the ships having succeeded either in 
“ ig of their dangerous positions, or had had their 
t - saved by their own boats or other means. 
7 often Lappened on these occasions that the lifeboat 
— a incurred much risk and great exposure 

ives ut stormy daysand nights, I'he number of 
si aved either by the lifeboats of the institution or 
wo exertions for which it has granted rewards 
eight rs formation, is 14,260; for which services 
te _ gold medals, 742 silver medals, and 
a in cash, have been paid in rewards. When 

* member that nearly every life saved by lifeboats 
an wa teened under perilous circumstances, it will 
by the eee what great benefit has been incurred 

rae ane Institution, not only on the poor men 
would es ut also on their wives and children, who 

matel erwise be widows andorphans. How in- 
¥, then, can words express the aggregate 





amount of misery which the saving of so many 
thousands of lives must have prevented; it could only 
have been fully appreciated by the parties themselves, 
and by their relatives and friends, whose expressions of 
gratitude for such important benefits are of the most 
feeling character. Since the beginning of the past 
year (1864), the institution has also expended about 
£14,770 on its various lifeboat establishments on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and since 
its first establishment the institution has also ex- 
pended £120,000 on its lifeboat stations. 


Fox-HUNTING IN Rome.—A Roman letter of the 
17th says:—*“ The first meet of the Roman hounds 
took place on Monday morning on the Appian Way, 
at the time-honoured locality marked by the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. Upwards of 150 carriages, full of 
spectators, formed a long line between the tombs of 
the nameless dead, and a brilliant field of between 
sixty and seventy equestrians, including several 
ladies, fodowed the new huntsman, Mr. Hogg, and 
the lately imported pack of hounds, in their researches 
afterreynard. Fortunately for the opening omens of 
this revived institution, no accidents took place, in 
spite of stone walls and stiff rails; but Mr. Hogg was 
not satisfied with the results of the day’s work, in a 
sporting point of view, as no brush was brought home 

though five foxes were started. The fact is that the 
neighbourhood of the Via Appia abounds with so 
many old tombs and grottoes, and holds of one sort or 
other, that foxes are seldom at a loss for a place of 
refuge after a short burst, and the hounds become 
quite practical archeologians with poking about the 
Triopio, the Pago Sulpizio, and the substructions of 
the Villa dei Quintili. Four capital English horses, 
the successors of the unfortunate animals burned on 
the Lyons railway, have arrived safely out to Mar- 
seilles, and are expected in Rome on Monday next.” 


HEART-DISEASE. 


“Tris a plain case of heart-disease,” said the old 
physician, in a solemn tone, looking sadly at the fair 
young girl before him. “It pains me te inform you, 
madam, that the symptoms you describe in your 
daughter give unmistakable proofs of this malady; 
and the fact of her father’s death from the same 
disease but increases its certainty. Still, your 
daughter may attain old age; but I warn you to shield 
her from violent exercise or intense excitement of any 
kind. That isshe with the red cheeks and brown 
eyes,” he said, looking from the window at the bright 
face of Ida Moore, by whose side I sat toying with 
the reins. 

“That old doctor looks solemn as an owl,” re- 
marked Ida, nervously. “I hope mamma has not men- 
tioned my slight indisposition. This palpitation of 
the heart is nothing. It seems absurd to speak of 
heart-disease, when my engagement to Fred. Harley is 
generally understood. Fred. says he has it severely. 
and his heart went pit-a-pat at a feaful rate the day 
he asked me to be his wife. Mammais whimsical 
about me. There, now,” she said, as Mrs. Moore 
beckoned us in, “I warrant she has told old fuss-and- 
feathers that my heart beats rapidly at sight of Fred. 
Harley, and that my sleep is disturbed by dreams of 
him, and that I am too indolent to walk a mile without 
becoming weary. I suppose the eld pharmaceutist 
will apply a stethoscope to the tender little organism, 
and return a verdict ‘in love or lazy.’” 

But the old doctor did little jesting as he noted Ida 
Moore’s symptoms, and prescribed simple remedies 
and moderate exercise. 

“Oh, Fred.! old Dr. Knapp has been sounding my 
love for you,” she said, gaily, as we met her handsome 
lover, and made room for him in the carriage. 

“ And did he pronounce it shallow 2” was the teasing 


inquiry. 

“ Unfathomable !” was the earnest reply, and in the 
dark eyes’ trusting look was confirmation of its depth. 

“For that pretty speech,” said Fred. Harley, 
tenderly, “you and your friend shall see the beautiful 
lake in our grounds, in the adornment of which I was 
completely absorbed last week.” 

We drove towards the Harley mansion, through a 
winding avenue of noble trees, and as my eye took 
in the broad acres and spacious halls, I sighed, and 
looked on my friend with envy. This was her pros- 
pect ; and I—I acknowledged it bitterly, as T ever did. 
I was poor and unmoved. I studied Ida Moore's face. 
The wealth of the Harley estates was lost on her. 
She was gazing with a tender and loving pride on the 
changing light of her lover's dreamy, restless eyes, 
and the fickle movements of his mobile mouth, My 
speculations were for the moment checked. Ida Moore 
loved this man, whom I could never love with hi 
faults of character stamped so plainly on his face. 
Faults of character! Oh, heaven! How blind we 
are! Even then, I sat in judgment on Fred. Harley, 
and I did not see the great sins in my own heart. If 


fickleness, inconstancy, and a constitutional unrest 
were faults, what were pride, envy, cometousness, and 
treachery? Alas! I did not think they all lay hidden 
in a single sigh. 

We reached the glassy lake, and sat down on the 
rustic seats, skimming pebbles over the placed waters, 
as we chatted merrily. I was only -conscious of 
my intent as I slipped into a light skiff, and sped 
across the waters singing merry bits of song; but when 
Fred. Harley sat by my side, as I launched out a second 
time, and the fickle, dreamy eyes were bent on my 
glowing face with admiration, I was conscious of a 
secret satisfaction, as if I had done my work well. 

“TI wish you could do such things, Ida,” said Fred., 
earnestly, when we had returned and sat by her side. 
“You are like a little hothouse plant, and should 
inure yourself to out-door exercise, like Grace.” 

Ida sighed. ‘“ Like Grace,” she echoed. ‘One day 
of Grace’s life would prostrate me. Where is Beppo,” 
she asked, as if desirous to change the subject. 

“ Beppo!” exclaimed Fred. Harley. He starte 
violently, and, springing up, rushed away in th 
direction of the mansion. 

“T know where he is kept. Come, let us follow,” 
said Ida. “‘ Beppo is a beautiful dog that Fred. prizes 
very highly.” 

When we reached Beppo’s kennel, in a distant 
part of the grounds, we found Fred. Harley bending 
over his Newfoundland pet, which lay rigid and 
motionless. 

Ida gave a low, startled cry when she saw Fred.'s 
white face and Beppo’s quiet form, and inquired, “ Is 
he dead? Oh, who could do it 2?” 

“I did,” said Fred., bitterly. “I killed him by 
neglect. He always followed me, and last week I was 
too busy with the adornment of my lake to be troubled 
with him, and I confined him here. Then I went 
away hastily, and none of the servants knew of his 
whereabouts, supposing him to be with me. Poor 
Beppo! poor Beppo !” 

He looked up, and I had never seen so much re- 
morse and anguish as were depicted on his blanched, 
horrified face. I saw it afterward. ‘I'he same des~ 
pairing look in the restless eyes; the same fearful 
setting of the white lips, only intensified beyond all 
telling. .I saw it when my own heart stood still in 
terror, and I bent over a motionless form full of 
mute despair, that the life had gone out from for 
ever. 

I think from that day I began my persistent efforts 
to win Fred. Harley’s heart. I was scarcely conscious 
of it. I said to myself, “ A person has an undisputed 
right to be as entertaining as possible ;” and I did not 
know an inordinate vanity prompted the lavish display 
of my powers when in Fred. Harley’s presence. I 
never loved him. I only smiled with gratified pride 
when I discovered myself sought after, and found 
that he was content when I came. I never intended 
to win him quite away. I only wished to test my 
wer. 

So the weeks sped on, and one glorieus summer's 
night my triumph and my misery were complete. 
Ida Moore had grown used to neglect. It was no new 
thing for Fred. Harley to leave her side and bend over 
my work or music, to join me in the dance, and escort 
me on all out-door excursions. That day we had 
been riding horseback, and I knew that I had pleased 
him with my daring feats of horsemanship, as well.as 
an unwonted exhilaration of spirits. 

Ida Moore had a sadly patient look when I entered 
the drawing-room that night, radiant with the glow of 
my out-door exercise, and a carefully-selected toilet, of 
hues that pleased Fred. Harley. I knew by the look 
in her eyes there was pain in her heart, as her lover 
turned an admiring gaze upon me, and followed me to 
the piano. I felt an emotion of shame even then; but 
I stifled my conscience and sang.as I had never sung 
before, a wild, passionate song of love. 

I was startled when I finished and caught sight of 
Fred. Harley startding by me ; for there was a passion- 
ate gleaming in his dark eyes, and he exclaimed, al- 
most involuntarily : 

“Oh, Grace, if I dared love you!” 

Then there rushed over me a full consciousness of 
my sin. I had robbed Ida Moore of a treasure to her 
priceless—to me, well nigh valueless; and I involun- 
tarily turned, hoping she had not heard. She was not 
at the window when we left her ; but I saw her white 
robes fluttering up the long staircase. 

I dared not stay there. I dared not do greater in- 
justice, and followed noiselessly up the broad staics. 
I saw her in her room, seated in her easy-chair, one 
hand resting on the table, the other against her heart. 
My first impulse was to enter and plead forgiveness, 
but I did not dare. - 

A half-hour passed, and my room became stifling 
with that weight of sin upon my heart. JI stole out 
upon the verandah, and passed her room. She was 
sitting in her chair precisely as I had seen her before. 
Not a finger had moved, not a fold of her dress been 





altered. That startled me. I halted at her window 
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“ ¥da,” I said, softly. 

She did not answer. 

“ Ida, Ida!” I called. 

My alarm must have spoken in my tones, for Fred. 
Harley came bounding up the stairs, and together we 
entered the room ; tegether we walked to that motion- 
less form; together laid our hands ona cola brow, 
and met each other’s looks of mute terrer and helpless 
remorse. Ida Moore was dead. 

On the table by herside was a letter, on which she 
had written a single sentence. 

“Prep. anp Grace,—I am thinking of Beppo.” 

It was enough for our rebuke; enough for our 
punishment; enough to fill us with life-long remorse. 

It was a little comfort that Dr. Knapp expressed no 
surprize at her sudden death, saying he had feared it 
would beso. Fred. Harley and I could not absolve 
ourselves from our great wrong. 

We shun each other since then. I dread him and 
he avoids me, for we always seem to look in each 
other's eyes with the mute horror that was written 
there when we read that rebuking sentence: 

“Tam thinking of Beppo.” -C. 


How tae Bear Kriizts toe Warrvs.—In August, 
every fine day the walrus makes its way to the shore, 
draws his buge body up on the rocks, and basks in 
the sun. If this happen near the “ase of a cliff, the 
ever-watchful bear takes advantage of the circum- 
stance to attack this formidable game in this way: 
The bear mounts the cliff, and throws upen the 
animal's head a large rock, calculating the distance 
and the curve with astonishing accuracy, and thus 
crushing the thick, bullet-proof skull. If the walrus 
is not instantly killed— simply stunned—the bear 
rushes down to it, seizes the rock, and hammers away 
at the bead till the skull is broken. A fat feast follows. 
Uuless the bear is very hungry, it eats only the blubber 
of the walrus, seal, and whale.—“ Life with the Esqui- 
maux.” The Narrative of Captain Charles Francis Hall. 

Tr descendant of the knave of diamonds, M. Hulon 
de Galard, is about to marry the daughter of the Duke 
de Crassol. It may be remarked that the four knaves 
of cards took their names originally from the four 
most valiant knights of France, and the ancestor of 
M..Galard was tho knave of diamonds. 

Tue Evecror or Hesse 1x Trousie.—Several of 
the German journals speak of the prebability of the 
Elector of Hesse being set aside by the Diet as incapa- 
ble of geverning. The Landgrave William is the 
nearest agnate to the Elector ; but as he will attain his 
seventy-seventh year in the present month, his son 
Frederick, aged forty-four, and married tothe daughter 
of Prince Charles of Prussia, will, it isexpected, should 
a change take place, be called to the functions of 
regent, 

Ramtway Sarery.—One strong reason for the rare- 
ness of railway accidents in France exists in the 
criminal liability of the managers and servants of the 
lines, from the engineer-in-chief downwards. The 
French penal code is as follows on the subject: ‘* Art. 
319. Whosoever, by unskilfulness, imprudence, in- 
attention, negligence, or non-observation of rules, shall 
involuntarily commit a homicide, or shall involun- 
tarily be the cause of one, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for three months to two years, and a fine 
of £2 to £24.” “Art. 320. Lf the deficiency of skil- 
fulness or precantion produces only wounds or blows, 
the imprisonment shall be for six days to two months, 
and a fine from 12s, to £4.” These two articles of 
the code are enforced in all cases of accident in 
France; no privileges of station or influence are taken 
into account, and the man who is at fault, whoever or 
whatever he be, issent to prison. If the same rigour 
was applied on this side of ie Channel, the pro- 
bability is that we should have fewer accidents, 


Wiate-Fisnine sy Stram.—The — reports 
of the past season’s whale-fishing, recorded in the 
Scotch newspapers, testify remarkably to the great ad- 
vantage reaped by those who have adopted the use of 
screw-propelled vessels in the prosecution of tliis once- 
extensively valuable branch of our northern fishings. 
It appears that from the port of Dundee, six of the 
seven steamers which visited the icy regions in pur- 
suit of whales and seals returned with very remunera- 
tive cargoes, bringing home 645 tuns of oil, or about 
107} tuns each, the seventh vessel having been lost on 
the voyage; whereas twelve out of sixteen sailing 
vessels sent to the fishing from’ Peterhead returned 
with the aggregate of 388 tuns of oil, or an average of 
a little over 82 tuns each vessela result which en- 
tails serious loss on the shipowners and others engaged 
in the undertaking, estimated at a sum amounting to 
upwards of £7,000; and this amount would have been 
still greater but for the present high value of seal-oil, 
of which the cargves bronght in by these vessels 
chiefly consisted. Four of the sixteen ships having re- 
mained behind, to pass the winter in these dreary 
climes, return no accuuats, and, of course, must incur 


the expense of a sixteen or eighteen months’ absence 
ere those concerned can reap any benefit or ascertain 
the result of the adventure—an event looked forward 
to with deep interest by those engaged in this line of 
business, as it is amongst the first attempts made by 
the fishermen to risk so long an absence with, to a 
large extent, problematical prospects. It is exceed- 
ingly mortifying to observe the very great decay of 
the whale-fishing of Great Britain, once so inestimably 
valuable to her in every respect, particularly as a nur- 
sery for seamen. During the great war, our Green- 
land and Davis’ Straits whale-ships numbered several 
hundreds, carrrying thousands of seamen, and bring- 
ing in annually hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
value. The port of Hull alone sent out from 100 to 
200 vessels—a fleet now almost extinct; and several 
other ports, which sent from six vessels upwards, do 
not now send out one. Does not such a trade appear 
to require a little assistance from the nursing hand of 
Government ? 

A Broap Hrvr.—I have heard of a Duke of Mont- 
morency in the reign of Louis XV., who was married 
to a lady of ancient family and great beauty ; but, like 
many nobles of that time, he was not quite a model 
of what husbands ought to be, and lived a very riet- 
ous and improper life. He even went so far as to 
appear iu public with the celebrated dancer, Mademoi- 
selle Guimard, about whom all the young men of the 
day were raving. One niglit, on the duchess eutering 
her box at the opera with several friends, she beheld, 
to her borror and amazement, the duke, her husband, 
seated at the back of the pit box in which the charm- 
ing dancer displayed her charms. Whatever might 
be done in private, in those days a certain decorum 
was preserved in public, and the appearance of the 
duke in Guimard’s box was an outrage which the 
duchess could not endure. She sent one of the gentle- 
men whio were with her to request her husband's im- 
mediate presence, and thus addressed the astonished 
culprit :—“ I have always been a devoted and faithful 
wife; but let me warn you in time. If you ever 
again commit such an outrage, remember this, that 
you cannot make Montmorencies without me, and I 
can make them without your assistance.” The duke’s 
pride and fear were roused by this very broad hint; 
and it is said that he, from that time, reformed, and 
became ever after le modéle des péres des epoux.— 
<a of London and Paris." —By Captain R. i. 

Tonow. 








THE 
SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 


——_—_@—_—_—_—— 
CHAPTER IIL 
Oh, God! how can I 
Do otherwise? Am I not forced to do it? 
My faith—my duty—bonour ? 
Deathof Wallenstein. 
In a narrow street, not far from the residence of 
Ben Israel, was situated the largest and most cele- 
brated sword shop of Toledo. In the singlo front 
window gleamed jewelled daggers, swords of various 
grades and sizes, orvamented scabbards, and all the 
usual sorts of sword cutlery, and on a small counter 
within lay a large assortment of weapons. 
The shop was owned by Jose Montes and Son; the 
latter being renowned for his skill in his business as 
well as for the energy and ability which had sow 
placed him at the head ef the firm. 


of our story, Juan Montes sat beliind his counter, 
busily engaged in polishing a splendid Damascus 
blade, which was so well tempered that it could be 
bent double without the least injury. 

He was scarcely twenty-three, straight, and evi- 
dently tall, with the vigour of an athlete, yet quick 
and graceful in every movement. His head was 
well-shaped and indicative of his rare intelligence ; 
his keen eyes were full of spirit, his hair was straight 
and black, his forehead broad and high, his nose was 
aquiline, his mouth firm, yet full of a womanly 
sweetness and sensitiveness, and his whole face 
showed forth a pure and noble character. 

While he sat at his werk, with a grave and thought- 
ful expression of countenance, an ianer door opened, 
and Jose Montes entered the shop. : 

“Well, Juan,” he said, casting a critical glance at 
the well-polished blade; ‘you have made tliat shine 
like a mirror. It looks too handsome ever to be used 
in scenes of blood; but it is too flexible to be injured 
by a lifetime’s hard usage. I don't know of another 
man to whom I would be so willing to sell it as to the 
Duke of Valclusa. He is the ouly man who would 
pay me the heavy price I demand for it.” 

“The Duke of Valclusa is very rich,” said Juan, 
without looking up, “and can well afford it. I have 
heard so much of his goodness, wisdom, and bravery, 
that I am impatient to see him.” 





Senor Montes smiled, and seated himself near his 


On the morning subsequent to the preceding scenes: | 


son, proceeding to polish the gold ihe 
to the Damascus blade. He was an a belonging 
a full dark face, expressive of a kind anit 
nature. one was ne good and honest citizon. butties 
was nothing in his appearance to Ae 

patrician air of Juan. Accord with the 

“Well, my boy,” he said, as ho rubbed away, « 
will like him—you cannot help it. The duke Jou 
splendid man, notwithstanding the fact that he rie 
father of that wild scapegrace, Count Garcia, the 
king’s chamberlain. Ah, me,” he added, sighin 
“ve always thought, Juan, that perhaps you 4 
longed to the nobility-—” P 

“1?” interrupted Juan. 

“Yes, my boy, you! My wife—heaven rest he 
soul !—used to picture your future greatness when we 
sat alone by our evening fire, and imagine what yoy 
would do for us if you ever came to your rights 


| But she’s dropped off, poor thing; and I suppose | 


a follow her before you- know who you really 

He paused reflectively, seeming to think over the 
 reihimee his good wife was alive to sharo his 

“But I don’t see why you or sho should imaging 
that I belong to the nobility, father,” said Juan 
keeping busily at work. “If the name that belongs 
to me be but an honest one, like yours; or if I be but 
of stainless birth, I care nothing for the empty dis- 
tinetions of society.” 

“ But I do,” returned Senor Montes, good natureily, 
“ And I think you must be of noble birth. Twonty- 
three years ago this very month, a man, evidently 
disguised, since he was pretty well muffled in a cloak, 
came to this very house at an early hour, bringing in 
his arms a little baby—yourself, Juan. Ho asked my 
wife and me to take care of you and bring you up as 
our own, and paid us handsomely for a year's care of 
you, promising te pay us overy year. My pvor Juanita 
wanted to take you, wo having just lost our baby 
Juan, 80 we accepted the stranger’s offer, gave you 
our boy’s name, and took you inio our hearts. We 
never saw the stranger again, nor received a coin from 
him, and I'm glad of it. I nevor could have borne to 
receive pay for taking care of you after I got to loving 
you—it would have been like taking pay for loving 
your own soa!” 

“And never knew who the man was, nor where 
he came from?” questioned Juan thoughtfvly. 

“Never; but he must havo been somebody of con- 
sequence, for jewels sparkled on his hands in the lamp- 
light, and he was well dressed. I should know him 
again,” added Senor Montes, musingly—“ know him 
by his evil eyes and sinister mouth, and by a mark I 
noticed upon him. And I only hope I may have the 
chance, for he was your deadly enemy.” 

Juan had heard the story before, but he often con- 
versed on the subject with his foster-father, whose 
favourite theme was the probability of his having 
come of @ titled, or at the least a wealthy family. _ 

“T only hope,” said the young man, with a smile, 
“that I may some time solve this mystery. J should 
like to see my real father—and the man who brought 
me here could never have been bim.” F 

“Suppose, Juan, you visit this great magician, that 
al} Toledo is talking about,” suggested the old sword- 
maker—“this Senor Coronado. I’vo been thinking 
this:some time of speaking to you about visiting him, 
but have hesitated lest you’d think me superstitious or 
foolish. I haven’t as much book Iearuing 9s you, 
Juan—somehow I never took to studying as you do— 
but there’s no doubt about his boing just what he 
pretends—that is, mostly so. He says ho is fivo 
hundred years old, and was boyn in Arabia. When 
he was about forty he fell in with a Hindoo Brahwia, 
with whom he studied magic, and whe gave him the 
recipe for an elixir that will make a man live for ever. 
He-took it, and don't look a day more tlian forty now, 
for I saw him myself.” 

He concluded quite triumphantly, and then looked 
at Jaan, awaiting his reply. 

“ He claims all this?’ 

“Yes, and proves it!", exclaimed Senor Montes. 
“Why; there’s Jacepo Delano, whose goin 
came here from Venice, whe says he heard the a 
man tell of just such a man there seventy years _ 
And he’s been everywhere. A hundred years’ stuly- 
ing“with the Bralmin—a hundred years—— ‘ 

“'T have heard all that, father,” interrupted Juan; 
“ but what does he do?” 

“Why! tells fortunes, reveals the secrets of your 
past life, shows your future, advises and a you 
and knowseverything. He can read every ‘how it 
of a man, they say. Come and visit him, Juan. 
accom ou.” 

pre get about to refuse, but a glance 7 
earnest, even enthusiastic face of his foster-fa af 
finally induced him to assent, more for the purpose a 
pleasing the old man than from any faith » 


beamins 





cian. . 
“Thanks,” cried Senor Montes, with @ 
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sroved to be of good birth. a or 
yer wen tell you your parents’ name, where to fin 
rea = eb pr dos enemy! You wou't look 
so unbelieving when you've seen him, Juan. 

The young man siniled, and was about to reply, 
when a shadow fell upoa the doorstep, aad @ man 
ae mete and distinguished appearance, with 
an intellectual countenance, W hich was full of good- 
ness, and showed a kind heart and a lofty soul. : 

‘A pleasant morning, Senor Montes,” he said, 
coming to the counter. “ Ah! you havea splendid 
assortment of blades here. All of your own manu- 
fact ad 
ary the one you havechosen, duke,” said the 
old sword-maker. “ ‘hat is an old Damascus blade, 
ut uo better than many of my own,iif I do say it. 
You know the Moors ‘brought «aur trade from 
eaves, } know,“eturnedthe Dhike aif Walclusa, for 
che customer wasike; “and Zwvould Jike-one of your 
vest blades, too.” 

Juan arose, and Jhantiell ‘the ‘blade ‘he had been 
pelishing for theduike i ion, but was surprised to 


you will be } 


tind himself the olijject of diis customer's earnest, 


edhe young man your san, ‘Senor Montes, asked 
the duke, without removing ‘his pase ffrom Juan's 


faeo. } 
« He is, your exedllency,” proudly replied the:man, 
“and my partner. You-won't find a better sword- 
maker in Toledothan Juan Montes.” 

“Strange! strange!” muttered the duke, thonght- 
fully, “It is most singular!” 

Hie held the blade abstractedly, and watéhell Juan’s 
movements as he brought out his ‘best'blailes, and 
finally roused himself, made his selection, and ordered 
them to Le sent to Lis residence, and then with- 
drew. 

“He seemed to be struck with you, Juan,” said 
Senor Montes, when they found themselves alone. 
“And 1 don’t wonder at it. He must have been 
surprised to see such a handsome, graceful youth 
calling me father. 1f you ever needa friend, boy, I 
believe you'll find a powerful one in him.” 

Juan sighed, he kuew not why, and stood at the 
shop-door, gazing wp and down the strect, with 
an expectant air, which his foster-father pretended 
not to notice. . 

He had not long stood thus, when he beleld two 
women, closely veiled, coming down the street. 

A moment's scrutiny of the angular form of the 
one, aud the graceful movements of her slight com- 
panion, brought a flush to his cheek and a glad light 
to his eyes, 

“Syria!” he whispered to himself. “I should know 
her little form, her child-like air, anywhere, without 
beholding her sweet face! ” 

A smile full of beauty and sweetness curved his full 
lips as he watehed her approach. 

The women were indeed Syria and Esther. 

The maiden had passed a sleepless night of anguish, 
and her pale face and heavy eyelids had alarmed her 
father in the morniug, so that he had seut her and her 
‘old attendant on an errand to the rabbi’s, in order that 
the fresh morning air might bring back the roses to 
her checks, 

They had fulfilled their errand, and were now on 
their way home. 

As they came up to the sword-shop, Juan stepped 
out and joined them, saying : 

“Let me wall a little way with you, Syria, I bave 
much to say te you!” 

Syria looked shyly up through the misty folds of her 
veil, smiling a sweet assent to his request, and 
m_— her pace, falling behind the young 

“I've watched for you every day, Syria,” he wont 
on, “ Lut have not seen you since the issuc of the cruel 
decree for the banishment of your people.” 

“Ihave been troubled about this decree,” sighed 
the maiden. “It seems so hard to ‘leave my birth- 
Place—to be driven from my native land. And four 
tnouths is 80 short a time in which to arrange every- 
thing and get out.of the country !” 

Juan hesitated, then drew the maiden into the en- 
bs = of me oo near her home, saying: 

want a few words with you here ia, w 
re shall es of og by eae re 
you how ; 
cutee a eeply I grieve at your proposed de- 

“Not more than I do, Juan,” interrupted ir 

‘ ¢ pted the girl, 
aa Pe pac expression of anguish in her eyos. er I 
ian at parting with all my friends—you 
mw ~ number. Bver since that awful evening 
and om ek... +. pentiner ep Lean par —? 
at @ wambe unate enough to attract the attention 
wa, U have t of profligates who raised a mob around 
How y a a youamong my dearest friends. 

ed from your shop, sword in hand, andi 








shop, and taking us out bya back entrance, conducted 
us in safety toour home! Yes, my friend-——” 

“Friend?” exclaimed Juan. ‘Oh, Syria! am I 
nothing but a friend? Ever since that terrible niglt 
I have loved you with all my heart and strength. In 
my dreams I see your sweet face, hear your gentle 

ice, andcall you mine. Must it always be a dream ? 

0 I presume too much in asking you to love me?” 

Syria thrust back her veil, her face glorified by an 
answering expression of love, and she whispered with 
bursing blushes: 

“But I amonly a Jewess, Juan.” 

The young man read in her face and words an ac- 
knowledgment of ler love for him, and clasped her to 
his breast in a fervent betrothal embrace. 

“My darling,” he whispered, “will you be my 
wife 2” 

The words recalled Syria to herself; she glanced 
along the deserted alley, at Esther waiting near t!\em, 
with her head turned from them, and soon colleeted 
her tho sufficiently to reply: 

“Oh, Suan, I cannot desert my father or his faith ! 
It will bethard to.give you up——” 

“ But dearest, you need not give up your father,” 
said her lover, eagerly. “I will go with you wherever 
you ge, and watdéh over'liim with a son's love and 
care. We will:tend him in his old age, and make his 
last days his best days.” 

But Syria:shook her head sadly. 

“My father would never.consentito my marriage 
with any one not:of our faith and ,” she said, in 
a tearful voice. ‘You are a Spaniard, Juan, and you 
know how our:people are regarded by yours. It is 
sweet to know that you love me; but I can never be 
yours. I shall never marry.” 

For sometime Juan sought to combat this resolution, 
but without effect ; and he finally said : 

“ T shall not-give you up, Syria. I will go to your 
father, of whose goodness I have heard se much, and 
ask him for you. Have faith and hope, and all shall 
be well!” 

Thus encouraged, though her reason told her that 
hope was vain, and that there was an impassable gulf 
between her-and Juan, the paleness fled from Syria's 
cheeks, and her eyes shone with the fire of love. 

For some time the lovers conversed, deriving com- 
fort and encouragement from each other, planning the 
future, and building air castles; but at length they 
separated, Juan promising to see Ben Israel, and 
solicit his consent to their marriage. 

When her lover had disappeared in the crowd be- 
yond the shaded and retired alley, Syria adjusted her 
veil, and joined her waiting woman, who said, anxi- 
ously: 

“Tt seems to me, dear, that Don Juan had much to 
say to-day. Perhaps I have done wrong to permit so 
many interviews between you; but then he saved our 
lives, and we owe him a debt of gratitude for that. 

Besides,” she added, as if to reassure herself, ‘‘a Jew 
and Spaniard would never marry—and Syria kuows 
her duty too well to ever abjure her faith!” 

The girl flushed and was about to reply, wheu they 
turned the corner into the street, and found themselves 
confronted by the gleaming eyes and evilly-triumpha:.t 
visage of Count Garcia. 





CHAPTER IV. 
How ?—thy duty? 

Duty towhom? Who art thou? bethink thee 
What duties thou mayst have! Doest thou belong 
To thine own self? art thou thine own commander ? 
And standest thon forth freely in the world, 
That in thine actions thou woulds't plead free agency ? 
On me thou'st planted !—I am thy father— 
To obey me—to belong to me—this is 
‘Thy honour, this a law of nature to thee! 


Schiller. 
Is it then— 
Can it have como to this? What, fatler, father, 
Have you the heart? aiid 
te 


Syria was startled at her encounter with Count 
Garcia, and recoiled instinctively before his bold, free 
gaze, endeavouring to pass on; but he put forth his 
hand to detain her. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, pretty one,” he said, in 
his oXy tones. “I waited for you some time this 
morning, near your father’s door, in the hope of sce- 
ing you, and have followed you ever since, even wit- 
nessing your affecting interview with the young 
sword-maker. I noticed that he tasted your sweet 
lips. Have you not a kiss for me?” 

Syria’s cheeks flamed with indignation, as she ex- 
claimed : 

“How dare you insult me so? I will call for 
lelp——” 
“Do so, most beautiful Jewess!” returned the 
count, his eyes gleaming evilly upon her. “One call 
from you would seal your doom! At a word from 
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«At last the mystery will be solved—at last | by the terrible threatening of your weapon, voice, and | the king’s chamberlain, for such I am, you would bo 

. eyes, rescued us from our enemies, took us into your ; tern to pieces, your home sacked, aud your father 


destroy¢ ad! 

The maiden shrank from him, pale as death, and 
speechless with terror; while Esther leaued aguiust the 
wall, half-faintirg. 

“But you will not drive me to extremities,” he went 
on, softly, tightening his grasp upon her arm. “I 
know that I can trust your good sense and prudeuce. 
Show me your face, pretty one!” 

Aid he drew aside her veil. 

Syria trembled with fear and indignation, but was 
powerless to repel him. 

Her pile, sweet face, lighted up by her bright eyes, 
was so pure in its rare beauty, so classical in its cou- 
tour, that the count could oly gaze upon it for a mo- 
ment in silent admiration. 

“Wel,” he exclaimed, after a pause, drawing in o 
long breath, as if he had ‘agen tasting of a iuxurious 
wine, “I knew that gyouwvere beautiful, but I uever 
saw beauty like yoursmer-even imagined it! You 
have inspired me with ‘love stronger tlian life! I 
have told you who I amthow high I stand witi: the 
king, and I will add that%em_ the only sun and heir 
of the Duke of Valdlusa,@n@'that I offer you houonr- 
able marriage! I do, pon my word! I am en- 
tirely willing to wed @dewess, since she is of such 
surpassing loveliness, @mi make her # countess aud 
prospective duchess!” 

He looked at her as if he expected lier to‘faint with 
joy at his maguanimity. 

Mistaking her silence, he continued : 

“ Do not think that I am amusing myself with you ; 
I am really in earnest, pretty one. Your maiden coy- 
ness is infinitely becoming to you, and I think all the 
more of you for it. Will you marry me ?” 

Syria grew paler, her dusky eyes were full of a deep 
and sudden anguish, and her pale lips quivered wiih 
emotion @he dared not express. 

Regarding her more closely, the count did not fail 
to notice that she was not favourably moved towards 
him, and continued : 

“Of course my asking you is a mere form, since I 
have the power to demand. At a word from me 
your house would be razed to the ground, your pro- 
perty carried off, and your father and yourself put to 
death. And I am so in love with you that I iear IL 
shall speak that word if you do not look favourably 
upon me!” 

Syria shrank before the terrible menace expressed 
in his eyes and voice, but could not fiud voice to 
speak. 

“Young Montes, too,” went on Count Garcia, in 
his smooth and even tones, “ should share your fate. 
It would be easy to set the people against lim ; for 
they have not forgotten his defence of you some 
time ago, and how he threatened them with his sword. 
You see that I have the power to overwhelm you and 
all you love in one common fate. Shall I do so? ” 

“Oh, have mercy on me!” pleaded Syria, in fal- 
tering tones. ‘“ You cannot be so bad, count, as you 
would have me think. A Jewish maiden is not a fit 
consort for a Spanish grandee, and your noble father, 
the duke, would never consent to your marriage with 
me. Seek some one in your own station of life ” 

“And leave you to the sword-maker, eh ?” iuter- 
rupted the count, with a mocking smile. ‘Ol, no, my 
dear, I couldn't think of it. Give me your proiise to 
marry me, and you may go home to tell your father. 
Refuse, at your deadly peril! ” 

“ Promise, Syria!” cried Esther, huskily. “If you 
don't we shall all be killed. Remember, something 
may happen to save you!” she added, in a whisper. 

“Yes, promise, Syria!” repeated Garcia, mock- 
ingly. 

The maiden looked up into hissmiling face and 
glittering eyes, and realised that all appeal to his 
generosity or sense of justice would be utterly futile. 

She saw that he wasimplacable, that he would carry 
out his threats it she refused him, but she could not 
stain her pure soul by a lie. 

With a resolute expression shining iu her clear eyes, 
she, therefore, said: 

“ Count Garcia, I cannot, will not, marry you! You 
can do your worst; but, remember, if you harm aught 
I love, or injure me, God will demand our blood at 
your hands!” 

She drew her tiny figure to its fullest height, 
shook off her look of terror, and regarded him with 
an expression before which he momentarily quailed ; 
but he almost instantly recovered himself, and 
said: 

“So, I have your answer, beautiful Syria! As I 
have told you already what I should do in case of 
your refusal, you know what you have to expect from 
me, I intend you shall accompany me to my residence 
immediately. Take my hand, and let your old servant 
follow.” 

“T shall not go with you!” cried Syria. “De you 
think you can take me in broad day through the 
open sirects? Why, I can summon half-a-Jozen 
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of my people as we go along, who would easily rescue 


“ And I can summon scores of citizens,” responded 
the villain, “ whv, at a word from me, would fall upon 
your people and hew them in pieces! You will go 
with me—and without a word—or this day shall 
behold such a slaughter as the world never saw! 
Come!” 

He held out his hand, confident that she would take 
it, but Syria shrank further frem him, uttering a loud 
scream. 

Before Count Garcia could utter a word, or move 
nearer the maiden, Juan Montes leaped into the alley 
and confronted him, demanding sternly : 

“* What does this mean ? ” 

Ob, Juan—Juan!” cried Syria, springing to him, 
“this count threatens me with destruction if I do not 
promise to wed him. He will kill you P 

“Ah!” exclaimed Juan, his eyes flashing upon the 
villain. “‘ Count Garcia threatens a defenceless maiden, 
does he? Have no fears, Syria. Go home with 
Esther, and leave me to settle with the count.” 

“She shall not go!” cried the villain. ‘“ Beware, 
Senor Montes, how you provoke my wrath, or inter- 
fere with my designs. Ihave the power to crush you 
as I would a worm !” 

Juan’s only reply was a look of scorn, and the in- 
furiated count drew his sword, and sprang towards 
him, striking out blindly and furiously. 

With a calm gentleness, our hero placed Syria be- 
hind him, in the detaining arms of the frightened 
Esther, and then drew his own sword, parrying the 
count’s thrusts skilfully. 

The clashing of the steel, and Garcia’s oaths and 
shouts soon brought quite a crowd into the little alley, 
but no one offered to interfere between the combatants 
—Juan Montes having many friends among the people, 
and few caring for the haughty chamberlain of the 
king. 

Syria drew her veil closer, as did Esther, lest she 
should be recognised as a Jewess, and bring trouble 
upon Juan, but their presence was scarcely noticed by 
the gathering crowd, who were all intent upon the 
duel. 

The swords flashed in swift circles, the count grew 
more and more furious and less guarded, but Juan pre- 
served his coolness, as if the whole affair were mere 
sport. The combat was soon ended by Juan’s cleaving 
the shoulder of bis assailant, the count’s arm dropped 
powerless to his side, and he fell fainting to the 

ound. 
aa Come, Syria,” said Juan, sheathing his weapon, 
when he had directed a couple of bystanders to carrry 
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the count to the residence of his father, “I will see 
you home.” ’ 

The maiden took the proffered arm of her lover, 
and, followed by Esther, they entered the crowd, which 
opened to receive them. Juan received warm praise 
from his friends on his knowledge of the use of the 
sword as they passed through, and it was easy to see 
that the people regarded him as a sort of champion, 
and were proud of him accordingly. 

The trio soon gained the open street, and left the 
crowd far behind them, and Juan then said: 

“T started to go back to the shop, Syria, but urged 
by a presentiment, or uneasiness, returned to the 
alley to find you still there. You must be careful not 
to enter the streets again, without adequate protec- 
tion.” 

“Oh, Juan!” said the maiden, with a deep sob of 
joy. “I owe my life to youasecondtime. How can 
I ever repay you?” 

“ By loving me,” returned Juan, tenderly, pressing 
the little hand that clung to his arm. 

They talked, as lovers will, on their way through 
the narrow streets, passing block after block of 
Moorish edifices that overhung the dim walks, and 
soon arrived at the dingy office of Ben Israel. 

The money-lender was alone, and seated behind his 
desk, absorbed in thought. He looked up at the 
entrance of the trio, with a startled expression upon 
his noble countenance. 

“How is this?” he ejaculated. “Syria, what have 
you to-do with Don Juan Montes, the sword-maker ?” 

Syria threw back her veil, disclosing her pallid face, 
and then threw herself. in her father’s arms, burying 
her face in his bosom, as she gave way to the emotion 
she had so bravely repressed in her moments of peril. 

“What is the matter, Esther?” cried Ben Israel, 
full of alarm. ‘“ You have been weeping, too!” 

Syria made an effort to regain her calmness, and in 
a broken tone told her father the particulars of her in- 
terview with Count Garcia, his threats, and how she 
owed her life to Juan. 

“This is the second time he has saved me from a 
cruel death, father,” she said, in conclusion. “If it 
had not been for him, you would have had no Syria 
now.” 

Tears had come into the eyes of Ben Israel as he 
realized how nearly he had lost his child; and he 
held out his hand to Juan, who clasped-it impul- 
sively, and he said: 

“Senor Montes, you have laid me under everlasting 
obligations to yourself. How can I ever repay you 
for your noble defence of my daughter? ” 





A sudden light shone in Syria’s eyes, absorbing her 





tears, and her sweet face glowed with eager love ss 
she whispered: - 

“Oh, father! give me tohim! He loves me—’" 

“You!” cried Ben Israel, dropping Juan's bani 
and sinking into a chair, pale and powerless. “ You 
love each other? ” 

‘We do, senor,” said Juan, modestly, with a glow 
on his cheeks. ‘* We love each other more than life. 
Give me your daughter, and let me be your son!” 

“ Impossible! ” exclaimed the money-lender withs 
stern voice. ‘Oh, Syria, recreant to the faith of your 
fathers! You will break my heart —-” 

“Oh, no, no!” interrupted the girl, with cry o 
anguish. “I love you both, father! Juan has never 
spoken to me of abjuring my faith. He will go with 
us wherever we go, and be your support and comfut 
in your old age. Oh, father——” 

“Say no more!” said Ben Israel, sternly. “I thauk 
you, Don Juan, for the great service you have rendered 
us, but Syria can never be yours. She is betrothed 
to her kinsman, who will soon be here to claim her. 
You look good and truthful, and I believe you would 
not willingly kill me—and my death would be the 
consequence of your marriage with my daughter. I 
have different hopes for Syria, and you must give each 
other up.” ‘ 

Juan endeavoured to combat Ben Israel's resolution, 
but to no effect, and Syria at length said: 7 

“ We must bear it, Juan, and recognize the fact that 
there is a gulf between us that can never be bridged 
over. I cannot disobey my father. I am his ouly 
child, and he has no one to Jove but me. But where- 
ever we go, Juan,” and a holy light was spread oe 
her lovely countenance, “ Ishall bear your image in my 
heart, shall pray for yoy, and never cease to love eno 

She gave her hand to Juan, but he caught ~ 
his breast, showered kisses upon her, and then, choking 
down a sob that was no detriment tc his manliness 

d from the shop. - 
cs is worse diet death, father, but I have ~ 
him up,” said Syria, in a trembling voice, = a oi 
anguished face Jooked white and rigid in the 
darkness of the shop. 

“God will ~ we li my daughter, for ar 
dience,” responded Ben Israel. ‘“ You are —_ , 

t for loving Don Juan, for he is a noble yout ape a 
two distinct claims on your gratitude. I os 
en but I shall hasten you 
with Rafael Ezra. - 

Syria looked drearily up into her father’s face aod 
hen sank fainting on bis bosom, with # moa 
thowed that her heart was breaking. 

(To be continued). 
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THE 
KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 


By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon,” 
> -——— 
CHAPTER XXIX 
Lost! ALL Lest! 
All around him was silent, save where the rude blast 
How!'d dismally round the old pile ; 
Over weed-covered fragments still fearless he passed, 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last, 
Where the alder-tree grew in the aisle. Southey. 
Ar first Hindon felt very considerably annoyed at 
the intrusion of the idiot upon what he considered his 
privacy. He was aware that though the poor fellow’s 
mind was diseased, it was not utterly gone. Some 
sense remained. Had it not been so, he would not 
bavemade the remark that he did about the gold, or have 
recognized Hindon. He did not know what to do with 
him, To knock him on the head with a shovel, and 
place him in the stone coffin, afterwards shovelling the 
earth over his miserable carcase, would be easy enough. 
But the emergency was scarcely sufficiently pressing 
for the adoption of so violent a method of getting rid 
of atroublesome companion. 
Hindon leant on his spade, and mused. 
_ Slinking Sammy's eyes were rivetted upon the gold 
in a fascinated manner. The glittering coins seemed 
to have the utmost attraction for him, He ran his 
band through the heap which Hindon had accumulated 
on the ground, and listened rapturously to the chinking 
_ they made in falling upon one another. Then 
rt up a handful, and raising them, allowed 
prt fall on his head, neck, and shoulders. Occa- 
= mn hy hen he thought Hindon was not looking, 
feted? re asly cunning smile, slip a few pieces 
re a mehr an up his sleeves, his eyes twinkling 
sine ee aude _ intensely excited in a most 
meee rere: looked up. 
lad resolved to use no violence tow idi 
He considered that his best policy gee ps 
hee Race oS Sammy was a strong, powerful 
mile wes ot th y : nit and well put together—why not 
* 
to Baskenday reasons, Hiudon did not wish to go back 
pack up rw ry his treasure. It was his desire to 
without gold and convey it to the railway station 


& soul bein : wae 
tion of almost fabulous wealth.” ee 


ann Thomas Wicherley accosted him, as he 
Tock ip e ee time they met, and asked him what 
with, he intended to reply in a de- 
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sponding tone, and declare that he had had his labour 
for nothing. He could afford to be laughed at, since 
he had made his fortune in a siugle day. 

“ Here, my man, if you want to earn a sovereign, I'll 
tell you how to do it.” 

“Orright. Sammy’s no objection, master,” replied 
the idiot, grinning as he spoke. 

“Go up to the tool-house at the top of the yard at 
Baskerdale, and open it with a key I will give you. 
Inside you will see a large wicker-work basket, and a 
wheelbarrow. Put the basket on the barrow, and 
wheel it down to me. If any one asks you what you 
are doing, or interferes with you, say Mr. Hindon 
sent you. Do you understand?” 

The fellow grinned in a more diabolical manner 
than before, but did not offer to move. 

“ Do you hear when you're spoken to ?” vociferated 
Hindon. 

“T hear yer fast enough. But Sammy dearly loves 
goold, and he’s not going to leave what he’s found. 
ames found bags of sovereigns, and means to keep 
them.” 

“ You mad fool,” cried Hindon, springing out ef the 
trench he had been digging, “the treasure is mine! I 
found it!” 

“ And so did I find it. Give me half. 
Sammy half, and he will fetch the barrow.” 

‘*T won't give you a penny piece; but I'll tell you 
what I will give you, and that’s a sound hiding.” 

Hindon stood on tiptoe, and broke down a branch of 
ivy, which he stripped of leaves and superfiuous twigs. 
He advanced toward Slinking Sammy, and holding it 
up threateningly, said : 

“‘Now you see this. Well, if you don’t do as I tell 
you, it will soon make acquaintance with your shoulders 
in a manner more forcible than pleasant. Don’t make 
any mistake about me when my blood’s up.” 

The half-witted fellow winced a little at this threat, 
but appeared to be more enamoured of the treasure 
than before. He threw himself upon it, and stretching 
out his arms, embraced it lovingly, hugging the bags 
to his breast, and saying in a whining voice: 

“ Sammy’s—all Sammy’s! ” 

“ We'll soon see how much of it is Sammy’s,’’ex- 
claimed Hindon, with a coarse laugh. “Come here, 
my fine fellow. You'd better come, or I'll have to 
come and fetch you. Oh, you won’t,eh? Mean tobe 
obstinate, do you? Very well. All the worse for 
you. I used to be a good hand at laying it on, and I'll 
try ifI can’t welt you to your satisfaction.” 

A couple of lengthy strides brought him to the idiot. 
He grovelled and wriggled at his feet, looking up in 
his face, as if deprecating the threatened violence, but 


Give poor 





still clinging to the gold, as if his whole soul was 
wrapt up in it, and to lose it would be worse than 
death itself. 

Hindon caught hold of him by the collar of his 
ragged coat, and shook him as a terrier dog does a rat. 

Slinking Sammy did not appear to think him in 
earnest, for he laughed and gibbered, and contorted 
his features and grimaced like a monkey, saying : 

“ All Sammy’s. No more rags. No more eating 
cheese rinds and old crusts. Sammy will live ina 
big palace, and have servants to wait upon him, and 
he'll drink wine like an alderman, and eat venison and 
turtle like a lord mayor. Sammy’s in luck. Won't 
he climb up into the church-steeple all amongst the 
jackdaws, and sit astride the bells, and make them peal 
merrily. Old Peggy always told Sammy that he 
would be fortunate some day ; and she suid true, for 
he’s as rich as a king.” 

Hindon cut this soliloquy short by lifting up his 
switch, and bringing it down with all his force upon 
the idiot’s shoulders. 

“Take that,” he exclaimed, grating his teeth to- 
gether viciously. “Take that, and that, and that. 
How do you like your fortune, eh? Will you do 
what you're told the next time a gentleman speaks to 

uu?” 

Although the pain must have been great, Slinking 
Sammy did not cry out aloud, as might have been ex- 
pected. He wriggled and writhed as if he wished to 
escape from the thraldom in which he was held, but 
he did not roar as Hindon anticipated he would. He 
uttered strange cries like the bark of a dog, or the 
subdued yelp of a hound, around whose flanks the 
sting of the lash of the whipper-in still lingers. 

“ Let me go!” he cried, “I'll do it. I'll do anything ; 
but we mustn’t make a noise, or some one will come 
and rob us of our treasure. I'll fetch the barrow, and— 
what else was it?—the hamper. I'll bring them both. 
Don’t whip me any more. Let poor Sammy alone ; he 
never did you any harm.” 

Hindon was satisfied with his promise; he threw his 
switch down, relinquished his hold of the idiot, and 
sat down upon the bags of gold. 

Unfortunately for himself, he did not glance at 
Slinking Sammy’s countenance, or he would have read 
therein a terrible vow of revenge. 

His face was convulsed with rage and passion, It 
was full of malignancy; and foreboded something an- 
tagonistic to Hjfidon’s welfare. 

The eyes positively glared like those of an angry 
serpent. 

The corners of the mouth were drawn down, and 
twitched convulsively. 
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The command which he had over his features, how- 
ever, was very remarkable, for no sooner was Hindon’s 
hand raised, than the passion faded away, in the same 


instantaneous manner in which it had arisen, and he 

was once more the prowling slinking idiot without one 

idea to call his own. 

“ Now be off with you! "exclaimed Hindon. “Bring 
that basket, and that barrow ; and if you are long over 
your job, I pity you. Mind you this, too, young 
fellow, don’t utter a word to any mortal soul about 
gold, or anything else. If you do, you'll catch it ; for 
that you may take my word. Say, if you are spoken 
to, that you are sent by Mr. Hindon, that’s enough; 
everyone will be satisfied with that. Do you under- 
stand, or shall I tell you again?” 

“No, no; Sammy understands! ” 

Tiindon tossed the key of the tool-shed to him, ad- 
vising him to run the whole way, if he wished to 
preserve an entire skin. 

The idiot set off at a swift pace, and was soon out 
of sight. 

“Doosed awkward, ‘that half-witted thief 
pon me just when he wasn’t wanted,” 
Hindon, as soon as he was aloné. “I'd ever somuch 
rather have seen a ghost; but it don't much miagter. 
I'll make a beast of burden of him. It's all ‘he’s fit 
for! He shall wheel the barrow of gold to therailway 
forme! How far‘is the nearest station from ‘here? 
Bromwich, I think, is the nearest, and ‘that's a geod 
fifteen miles! Never mind, we-can do it in five hours 
easy—ob, in less than that. I'l.make the‘fellow-run ! 
—never fear but what I'll take it outeof him! It’s 
past eleven now! Ihall be able to run up to'town, 
deposit my gold, and come back again in the evening 
before Sir Thomas can become suspicious.” 

As he sat on his bags-of gold in the ruins of that 
old chapel, bis mindseared up into the highest regions 
of romance. 

He fancied himself a landed proprietor, the owner 
ef a small and compact estate of a thousand acres in a 
ring fence. 

Of course, his position entitled him to mingle with 
those who were highly born. 

Miss Wicherley’s doors would be thrown open to 
him, for he intended to be a distinguished philan- 

thropist, and support the clerical party threugh 
thick and thin. An opportunity would in time occur 
of declaring his love to Miss Wicherley. 

She would be unable to resist so much goodness 
when united in one individual. 

She would blushingly declare that his passion was 
reciprocated, and placing the tips of her rosy fingers 
in his hand, tell him that her heart was his—he had 
won it and might wear it. 

This was Hindon’s castle in Spain. This was one 
of many aérial visions which his sanguine mind con- 
jured up, and his vivid and fanciful imagination re- 
velled in. 

As the husband of Miss Rose Wicherley, and the 
master of Petrel House, those exclusive houses to 
which he had formerly been denied admittance, on the 
ground of his plebeian origin, would waive their ob- 
jections, and admit him to their drawing-rooms. He 
would be a welcome guest, the cynosure of all eyes, 
the admired of all admirers, a man to set his mark 
upon his time, and his glorious path would be pro- 
fusely strewed with the evergreen garlands of fame. 

His delicious reveries were disturbed by the return 
of the idiot, who had contrived to find out the tool- 
house, and had brought the hamper and the barrow 
with him. 

“So you're back at last! 
send for sorrow, I must say.” 

“Why is that?” 

“ Because you would be so long fetching it.” 

“T’ve been as quick as I could,” whimpered Slinking 
Sammy, who seemed to stand in considerable dread 
of Hindon since he had received the castigation at his 
hands. 

** You’ve come—that’s something in your favour. I 
thought you might have bolted. Wheel the barrow up 
here. Look alive!” 

When the barrow came near enough, Hindon 
opened the lid of the hamper, aud. propped it up with 
a piece of stick. 

Then he stooped down and raised up the bags of 
gold, and placed them, one by one, in the receptacle he 
had provided for them. 

It was a large basket, and held its freight well. 

It was a pity that he had broken bulk in one case; 
but he took care not to-repeat his error. 

He handled the rotten canvas with the greatest care, 
and packed the bags away with the air of a man who 
is guarding a pearl beyond all price. Those coins 
which were scattered he picked up and placed at the 
top, covering them with some rank grass, which pre- 
vented them from falling about, 

“ Can you lift it?” he said, to Slitking Sammy. 

. Sammy seized the handles of the barrow, and 
pushed ita little way. Then he dropped it, saying: 


You'd be a nice fellow to 


“Oh, that’s all nonsense,” 
annoyed beyond measure at the idivt’s inability to 
move the gold. : 

He tried the weight of it himself, and found that it 
was, in reality, too heavy to be carried any distance. 
Here was a dilemma. 

What was to be done ? 

While he was ruminating, an asinine hee-haw 
ringing through the air close by saluted his ears. 

It at once occurred to him that if he could harness 
the donkey in some way to the barrow, the difficulty 
would be solved. 

Acting, with his usual promptitude, upon this idea, 
he left the chapel, and caught the donkey, leading it 
back by its mane. 
It was quiet and passive,as most donkeys are, and 
made no resistance. 
Fortunately he had provided himself with a coil of 
rope on leaving Baskerdale, thinking that it might be 
wanted in his treasurewseeking operations. 
He took off his waistcoat. and with it made a sort 
of apvlogy for a collar, Tf it did nothing else, it pre- 
‘vented the rope from galling the animal's neck and 
hartin g his throat. 
At length, he fastened the barrow ‘to,his satisfac- 
tion, and bid the idiot lead the donkey; while he walked 
i side of the hamper and took care that it did not 

off. 


of his plan. “It will ride beautifully like that.” 


and sulky. 


sessing so much gold, he would not have failed to 
notice that the so-called idiot'was thinking of revenge. 
He was undoubtedly brooding over it, and trying to 
cudgel his poor wits until ‘they told him what to do, 
and how to enjoy the vengeance for which he 


panted. 

An ill-conditioned, ill-regulated, diseased mind is 
sure to dwell upon vengeance whenever its owner ‘has 
been in'the slightest degree slighted or irritated. 
There is nothing large or generous in such a mind. 
It does not know how to forgive. It cannot stoop to 
be merciful and generous. All it can mumble is “an 
eye for an eye and a tout): for a tooth,” which is cruel 
and savage. Rather should it be intent upon returning 
good for evil—for then it might hope for forgiveness 
on that dread day of final reckoning. 
" “Do you know Bromwich?” asked Hindon of the 
idiot. 

“T know all the country round.” 

“Then go the most direct road to Bromwich.” 
“ That'll be through Rickerton.” 

“Very well.” 

As he pronounced the word Rickerton his eyes 
flashed, and he seemed at length to have grasped an 
idea which was flitting about his mind like a little 
bird around a corn-rick. 

He put himself by the head of the donkey, while 
Hindon walked behind, and the cavalcade set off at a 
slow pace. 

Hindon endeavoured to persuade the donkey to move 
a little quicker by belabouring it witha thick ash plant; 
but the creature’s hide seemed to be impervious to 
blows, and it merely whisked its tail as if a trouble- 
some gadfly was paying unpleasant attentions to it. 
After a tedious walk, the party arrived on the con- 
fines of Mr. Montague Capel’s estate. Hindon was 
profoundly ignorant of the nature of the country 
through which he was passing. He did not even 
know the names of the lords of the soil. Hisignorance 
on such subjects affected him very little, He would 
be a lord of the soil himself some day, and according 
to all appearance the day was not far distant. Estates 
were always in the market. The only thing required 
in order to possess them was money. That he 
possessed in plenty. He only had to change his 
obsolete gold pieces into current coin of the realm, and 
then he was his own master. 

So elated was he at this prospect, that he trod upon 
air. He was sublimated. He neither looked to the 
right nor to the left of him ; he carried his head high 
in the air, as if he was already the monarch of all he 
surveyed— dwelt in marble halls, and had vassals and 
serfs by his side. 

Slinking Sammy watched Hindon carefully, and 
did not fail to notice how unusually preoccupied he 
was. Ever and anon his vigilant eye—usually so 
dozy, so lustreless, and so expressionless—now flash- 
ing with unwonted fire and eloquent of anger—allowed 
its gaze to fall upon Hindon, then it wandered back 
again, and marked out the way. 

It was a singular fact that the idiot was going in 
the direction of the Devil’s Gap — that eccentric 
freak of nature, that dangerous gully, that unfathom- 
able gulf, down which Arthur was so nearly being 
precipitated. 

He neared it gradually, and when he got within a 
few yards of it he drew a ragged handkerchief from 


cried Hindon, who felt 


“Hurrah!” he cried, brimfulof gleeat the success 
Slinking Sammy bad since‘his thrashing been silent 
If Hindon had not been so élated at'the idea of pos- 


Hindon was so absorbed wi 
that all this was totally lost w, . 


th his ow 
mhy 

: im, 
that the journey to Bromwicl; 


D though, 
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not dare to mislead him after ‘the etline } 
given him in the morning. So he cays hij 'S he 

meditation, and felt supremely happ yin self ap to 
for the future. PY Wn making plang 

Slinking Sammy caused th 
towards the Devil's Gap. 

The animal, unsuspicious of danger 
out. mis 
The idiot fell behind a few paces, 

Then there was a crash, a cry, and donkey. bar 
and gold were precipitated into the abyss 
The idiot t to his heels, ’ 
swiftness across the barren 
went: 

“If Sammy is not'to have the gold, he shan't | 
it. No one beats Sammy for nothin, To it 
his revenge—oh, yes! Revenge is letter thay, 
it is sweeter than gold, and Sammy likes it “ae i. 
‘When the state of ‘the case revealed itself to Hi 
he uttered a terrible outery. The blood rusijej tik 
head, and he was as one.stunned. Tie sudilenuess r 
the great calamity which had befallon him nest a. 
prived ‘him of his seuses, a 

He , and swore, and raved like a madinag, 
and crawled 'to the edge of the chasm, thinking thy 
he might discover his bags:of gold at the |) ‘tom: bat 
all was black as night, and he rose up, blaspheming 
and cursing the hour in whic! he was born, 7 
his dreams had been dashed to atoms like s 
much fmgile and brittle glass. All his visions |i 
vanished. Without the money, lie was powerless, jh 
7 wy no eee could assume no position in 

16 country—he could not aspire to the haud of Mis 
Wicherley—he could do 9 —_ 
He was utterly bankrupt ! 

And by whom had his complete bankruptcy been 
caused ?—by whom had he been so completely pre 
trated and cast down? 

By an idiot—a rascally half-witted fellow, wh 
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neck he regretted not having broken. Ue bitte 
lamented his leniency. Te lad shed blocd belon 
and he was only too sorry to think that he hadn 


frained from doing so in the present instance, 
Regrets, however, were useless. ‘The 
gone, and he was once more Hindon the valet—th 
man occupying a subordinate position, tie menial, the 
domestic. 

Ie threw himself down upon the grass, and bit the 
herbage with his teeth ; tearing his lair, meanwiil, 
in his frantic rage. 

Had Slinking Sammy fallen into Iindou’s power 
at that moment, he would most assuredly Lave fd 
lowed the gold down tli Devil's Gap. 








CHAPTER XXX 
TUF BITER LIT. 


She pressed his fettered fingers to her heart, 
And bowei her head, and turned her to depart; 
And noiseless, as a lovely dream, is gon. 
And was sive here, and is he now alone? 
What gem hath droppe!, and spariles on his chain?- 
The tear most sacred shed for others pain, 
That starts at once—bright, pure, {rom pity's mine, 
Already polished by the hand divine. 7 

Nie Corsair. 






Tne keeper of the ferry looked at the clergy 
an/l was about to speak, when Molly turned suddeal 
pale and staggered against the altar rails, as il ut 
strength was about to descrt her and she could wo 
longer preserve her equilibrium. , 
He darted forward and caught her in his ars 
Her eyes closed, she breathed heavily, and was i 
sensible. - igi 
Some one connected wilh the clurch brought co! 
water and vinegar, two simple but eilicient restun 
tives. , 
Mrs. Goodall did all she could to assist her daug’- 
ter. Mr. Lister remained standing with a cold, cyu- 
cal smile on his face. , He would tain have alleviate! 
Mary’s distress had it been in his power to do 80; 
but he knew that as soon as he wade the slightest 
movement in her direction Tom Harvey's hand mi” 
be at lis throat, and if bis life was not in danger, 5s 
would at least be forcibly ejecte| from the chureh. 
Tom bent over Molly, and watched the rei 08 
adopted for her restoration with the utmost anne 
He saw that the reports about lor mind being 
ranged were well-founded. Sle had ge 
to recogrize him. Would sle do sv now? | “ 
she, when she was again herscli, lovk upod ia 
eyes of affection, or stare at Lim i all thea 
blankness of hopeless idiocy ? 
During the dreadful ten miauies 
swoon, it is impossible to doseribe 
feelings. ; 
He was the prey of a thousand emolions, all moi? 
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his pocket, and fastened it over the donkey's eyes. 


or less agonizing. ‘ 
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h Mary Goodall opened her eyes. She 
oe first on her mother, but they did not 
. ht her father, and then Tom 


At lengt 
fixed them 


re long; she song , . we 
rs te The pupils dilated as if with surprise, a 
ot ae er countenance, @ sob broke in her 


ush su ” ! 
on and she exclaimed, in 


“Touch me, some one. 
dreaming.” 

“Here is my ha 

‘ Pe “ 

exclaimed Tom. : 

Jam Tom Harvey, your sweet 


tempted to murder!” 
Pow did not kill you?” she asked, eagerly. “TI 


have been all along mistaken. Oh, tell me that I 


” cried the keeper of the ferry, 
1 raising them rapturously to 
May He 


a faint voice: 
Tell me that I am not 


nd, darling. Take it—grasp it!” 
You cannot@have forgotten me! 
heart, whom Mr. Lister 


have been mistaken te 
«She knows him! 
scping bis hands anc 
pe rhea God, she knows him ‘ 
forzive me for having doubted His merey.” 

Mire. Goodall seemed paralyzed with astonishment. 

Lister and the clergyman were passive spectators of 
this extraordinary scene. : 

Tom Harvey fell on his knees on the steps leading 
to the altar, and seizing both Molly’s hands, he ex- 
cre darling Molly! You should never have 
een in suspense as to my fate, had I been a free 
sent, and able to communicate with you. Cir- 
cumstances prevented my even writing @ letter or 
gnding a message to you. Tho bistory of our 
temporary estrangement is too long a one to relate 
now. You shall know all some day.” 

“Yon have loved me while absent?” she murmured, 
with a fond glance. 

# “Loved you! As heaven is my witness, I have 
never ceased to love you. You have not been cut of 
ny thouglits for two minutes together.” 

“Thatisacomfort tome. Thatis balm in Gilead, and 
yet it all seems so strange. When I look back, and 
iry to comprehend it all, my head seems to swim and 
get dizzy. Everything floats before me in a hazy 
maze, and I almost fail to grasp the fact of your being 
by my side and talking to me.” 

“Her mind is about to wander again. The excite- 
mont is too much for her,” exclaimed the clergyman.” 
“T conclude that I shall not be called upon to com- 
plete the service, since the young woman appears to 
have found the lover to whom her heart was given ?” 

This remark was addressed to the keeper of the 
ferry, and Stephen Goodall instantly replied in the 
negative. 

“We must apologize for troubling you, sir; but we 
all thought ‘'om Harvey was dead, or gone away 
from these parts. No, there'll be no marriage now ; at 
least, not at present.” 

“Will you take your daughter into the vestry, 
where she will be undisturbed ? If you will take my 
advice, you will not permit her to converse with her 
sweetheart any more at present. The brain may 
be overstrained, and collapse again, She requires 
care and quiet; avove all, quiet.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” replied the keeper of the 
ferry. “I'll speak a word to the missis, and we'll go 
into the vestry.” 

Mary clang to Tom Harvey's hand, and would not 
leave go. 

“Ok, no!” she exclaimed, “ you must not take him 
from me; we have heen separated too long already. I 
wil not part with him; where I go he must go. 
Mother! father! do you hear me, I will not be 
parted. My head thfobs to bursting now; and if he 
— me, my senses will leave me also, and go with 

m. 

Stephen Goodall saw the importance of complying 
With his daughter's wishes, and he replied : 

“He shall not leave you. Do not be alarmed—where 
you go, Tom Harvey still go too. Come along, lass; 
a ee on at ae go into the vestry and 
hand, and we'll al Sadeomaan = lend the girl o 

ff. 

Melly Goodall cling to ‘I'om's hand ins nervous 
mauner, as if fearful that Mr. Lister would again 
attack him, or tliat some exceptional chance would 
Tavish him from her grasp. 

Pn cred iron he was one too many, 
and he turned on his batten Aes me ow ee a 
foiled in af wiser « togoaway. He had been 
ieee & very remarkable manner; but he by no 
ally an" bn hope of being the husband of 
had not reecleed ee was far from lost. He 
had placed hig ov k-mate, though his adversary 
embarrassing po amg eee, unpleasant and 
Perseverance, and wi xe lo believed in the virtue of 
industry, / ane was always an advocate of energetic 

As he : . : 
unnetal nase fell ay eae The ee Mean Fin, 
and loud voices was audibl ‘tl seneeyee be ms * 
Was pushed violently 0 e r . door of the church 

18 uniform of the sien “i end lialt-9-dozen are 
two stood by the ity constabulary, marched in; 

Cor, One marched direct: fo the 


vestry and guarded the entrance, the remaining three 
advanced to Tom Harvey. ‘Two grasped him by the 
shoulders; the other, who seemed to be the serjeant in 
command of the expedition, exclaimed: Fe 

“T arrest you, Tomas Harvey, in the Queen’s name, 
for that you, a prisoner in Bromwhich Gaol, did last 
night, between the hours of eleven and twelve, effect 
your escape; you will return to the said gaol in the 
custody of me, Ezekial Wilberforce, to complete your 
term of imprisonment, and to be dealt with for your 
Ey offence as their honours the justices may deem 

Ss 

Tom’s head dropped—he had been too happy to'think 
of prisons and imprisonment; the fact of his having 
escaped from gaol had quitted his memory. 

His hands fell powerless by his side, and he made 
no resistance asa pair of handcuffs was slipped over 
his wrists. 

Mary was paralysed with astonishment. 

“A prisoner!” she exclaimed. ‘You a prisoner, 
Tom? Itis impossible. Bid them remove these hand- 
cuffs, and assert your independence. Is not your good 
name worth a struggle. Oh! do not permit these 
men to blast your reputation.” 

“Tt is all true, Molly,” replied Tom, looking up 
dauntlessly. “But I am not to blame. I. escaped 
as they say, from Bromwich Gaol last night; and I 
did it because I heard that you were about to be 
married to Mr. Lister, which was excruciating, and 
more than I could bear.” 

“Why were you placed in prison?” asked Mrs. 
Goodall. 

Molly was incapable of further questioning. 

“For alleged smuggling. I was guiltless of the 
offence.” 

“Smuggling,” said the keeper of the ferry, with a 
sigh of relief, as if an offence against the revenue was 
a mere nothing. 

“Is that statement correct?” asked sceptical Mrs. 
Goodall of the police sergeant. 

“ That’s true enough,” replied the sergeant. “ He's 
in for six months for smuggling, ani I expect he'll get 
another six on the top of the first for breaking 
away.” 

“‘T am innocent of the trifling crime imputed to me,” 
exclaimed Tom to Molly. “I can go back to prison 
joyfully, now I have seen you, and now that I know 
you are yourself again, and that this hateful marriage 
between you and the steward of Baskerdale is pre- 
vented.” 

“T thought him your assassin,” said Mary Good- 
all. ; 

“And so he was. I escaped the fate he intended 
for me bya miracle. But let us talk of ourselves ; you 
shall know all some day. They will take me away 
presently ; we have no time to lose.” 

“Can I not go with you?” asked Molly, plead- 
ingly. 

“Will it not be better tocome and see me? Perhaps 
if you speak to Miss Wicherley, who has influence 
with the magistrates round about, she may be induced 
to intercede for me and procure me a pardon.” 

“T will try, dearest,” Molly replied ; “ but must I 
leave you? It seems so hard, after having been with 
you so shorta time. IfI must, I will be resigned to 
my fate.” 

“Promise me one thing, my own,” exclaimed Tom 
Harvey. 

“What is it? If it is anything that I may——” 

“Never speak again to the steward. He is a bold, 
bad man, and may work you some evil during my 
absence. Be on your guard against him, Molly ; the 
time will come for he and I to square accounts; at 
present I am powerless, though much against my 
will.” 

“ Now, young man, when you've done your chatter- 
ing, we'll be on the move.” 

“Good bye, Molly darling! You will come and see 
me? ” exclaimed Tom Harvey. 

“Oh! yes,” she cried; “would that I could wear 
your bonds.” 

He bent down and kissed her face, which was 
perbaps designedly placed in tempting proximity to 
his own. Her tears fell fast and dropped upon the 
manacles which encircled his wrists. 

The keeper of the ferry exclaimed to his wife : 

“You look to the gal, missis, and I'll seo Tom 
Harvey back to Bromwich, if these gentlemen will 
allow me.” 

“Oh! yes, you may come. It is not a murder nor 
yet « theft ; so we're not bound to be particular,” res- 
ponded the constable. 

“Why not knock those bracelets off his wrist, 
then,” said Stephen Goodall, pointing to the hand- 
cuffs. 

“ Well, you see he’s given us the slip once ; and as 
he seems to be an artful dodger, he miglit run the 
same rig again. I like to be on the safe side, if it’s 

sible.” 

“Never mind the handcuffs,” said’'Tom lightly. “ It 
isn’t the chains that disgrace a man; it’s the crime for 








which he wears them. Now I’ve committed ne crime. 
I am innocent of even a criminal intention.” 

Tom was conducted outside the church, placed in 
a cart, and driven back to. Bromwich, while the people 
of Flushing had an intcresting subject over which to 
gossip. 

Molly Goodall, with her mother, returned to the 
waterside, and so ended this remarkable wedding. 

Mr. Lister had, luckily for himself, not mentioned 
the fact of his intended marriage to any of his asso- 
ciates at Baskerdale. He knew how many slips there 
are between the cup and the lip, and he never made 
sure of an event until it was actually aceomplished. 
During his journey home, which he performed on foot 
—having had the politeness to leave the coach for 
Molly and her mother—he reflected how he could best 
turn the present defeat to his advantage. It was one 
consolation to know that Tom Iarvey was in prison, 
and that, in all probability, he would remain there for 
some time to come. 

It is always well to have an active rival out of the 


way. 

Mr. Lister was, of course, well acquainted with the 
affairs of all the tenants of Sir Thomas Wicherley. 
He knew how much each paid, and whether he held 
his tenement under a lease or not. 

Now, the ferry belonged to Sir Thomas Wichorley, 
and Stephen Goodall was his tenant. Mr. Lister, 
moreover, knew that he was not even a yearly tenant 
of his master, but only # tenant at will, and that it 
was in the baronet’s power to evict him whenever ho 
chose to do so, 

Armed with this knowledge, the steward of Basker- 
dale at once sought his master on his arrival at 
Baskerdale. 

“Well, Lister!” exclaimed Sir Thomas, who was. 
cleaning a double barrel in the hall. Hot water, oil, 
feathers, tow, ramrods, and other appliances stood at 
hand, and the baronct appeared to be very busy. 
“You have just come in time to bear a hand, my 
good fellow,” le continued. “It is very odd that [ 
have no one about me when I want assistance. I calk 
it confounded hard. Tlicre’s Hindon now gone turn- 
ing the earth up gfter some nonsense or other, think- 
ing he can find a treasure, when any child in the 
nursery could tell him better; and you, I suppose, 
have been helping him, or galivanting about some- 
where or other.” 

“T have been doing my duty, Sir Thomas. Wasn’s 
aware that you required my services, or I would have 
been at hand,” replied the steward, submissively. 

“Well, well, don’t stand there chattering like a 
magpie. Come and pour some water into this barrel 
— it’s as foul as foul can be. Does tho kettle boil?” 

Mr. Lister went to the fireplace, looked for hims«lf, 
and replied in the affirmative. 

While the process of gun-cleaning was going on, 
Sir Thomas rattled away in his own pecuiiar 
fashion. 

“You fellows,” he said, “told me, when I caine 
down here, that there were plenty of pheasants to be 
shot. I don’t think I have seen more than a couplo 
of score during my entire stay here; and as for your 
hares and your rabbits, why they're as wild as they 
can be. A nice time of it the poachers must have had 
before F arrived at Baskerdale.” 

“Yeu must remember, sir, that Sir William Wicher- 
ley would never prosecute a poacher; and as I had 
no orders, I was afraid that I might exceed my duty 
if I transported some of the most notorious thieves.” 

“By the way,” observed Sir Thomas, “ when are 
those two men to be tried—the men we caught in 
the long wood? Don’t allow me to forget them, for I 
intend to sit on the bench, and punish them as far as. 
the Jaw will allow me.” 

“You area J.P., sir?” 

“Yes. They put me in the commission of the 
peace before I had been hore a fortnight.” 

“T suppose, Sir Thomas!” exclaimed Mn. Lister, 
after a pause, “that I have your permission to act, in 
ease a tenant behaves in a refractory manner? ” 

“Act!” repeated Sir Thomas, “ act! in what way ?’ 

“Remove him from his tenancy.” 

“Certainly not, until tle case is laid before me, and 
I have given my decision upon its merits,” repbied 
the baronet, warmly. “ Act without me in a case of 
importance? Certainly not, my good man. T should 
like to see you becoming so independent! No, no, 
Oppression shall never be practised in my name, 
unless I am fully cognizant of tle facts and sanction 
the eviction.” 

Mr. Lister looked considerably chapfallen at this 
reply, which he had not anticipated from Lis listless 
master. 

Sir Thomas did not in reality care an atom about 
the well-being of his tenants, but he wished to be re- 
garded with importance by his dependents. He was 
desirous of being thought a inan of business, even 
though he was not one; forto have been looked upon 
as a eypher would have hurt Mis pride beyond tlie 





power of endurance. 
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“Who is it?” resumed the baronet. ‘‘ Who's the 
man that has displeased you? Where does he live? 
What is be, and what is bis offence? I always like 
to know the whole history of a thing before stir a 
foot or move a finger. Now, then; speak up, my good 
felow—who is it?” 

** Excuse me, Sir Thomas; but you have come to a 
conclusion rather hastily,” returned Lister. “I do 
not just now wigh to evict any one; I merely wished 
to receive instructions from you, so that I might 
know how to act when the contingency arrives, if it 
ever does.” 

“That's all very well; but you must have had 
somebody in your mind’s eye, man—must have 
somebody. It’s all nonsense! Who was it? Come, 
out with it. I'm not going to shoot you.” * 

“ Well, Sir Thomas, I must confess you are quite 
right; I had some one in my eye, and that was Ste- 
plen Goodall, the keeper of the ferry.” 

“ What’s he done ?” abruptly demanded the baronet. 
** Won't he pay his rent? Perhaps he can't help that, 
poor fellow. I never like to be too hard on a man 
out of luck, bear that im mixcd. I'll bave no selling 
honest men up because the weather's spoilt their 
crops. None of that sort of work for me. If a 
maa’s a rogue, that’s another thing. Distrain at once 
on aman who can and won't pay. Put the bailiffs 
in and take the bed from under him.” 

“ Perhaps I ouglit not to make any complaint, Sir 
Thomas,” replied Mr. Lister, with an artful smile. 
“But I have myself the greatest respect for you. You 
are every inch of you a gentleman, und have always 
treated me with the greatest kindness. There isa 
great difference between yourself and the late la- 
mented Sir William. He was a gentleman, kind and 
considerate in his behaviour to his inferiors; but there 
was no fire about him, if you understand me, Sir 
Thomas ; there was a want of fire about him; be could 
not command properly; he was too quiet and toe 
tame, while you are altogether different. Any one 
could tell you were a man of the world, and had been 
accustomed’ to obedience all your life. I hope no 
offence, Sir Thomas. I am a little given to gussip- 
ping at times.” 

“So it seems,” replied Sir Thomas, to whom the 
man’s flattery was far from being disagreeable. “ But 
what has all this palaver to do with the keeper of the 
ferry?” 

“Just this, Sir Thomas: he is not so respectful to 
you as he should be. Iam told that he speaks against 
you behind your back, and contrasts you unfavourably 
with Sir William.” 

“He does, ei? Stephen Goodall! I remember 
him, I think. Ab, now I know who you mean! He 
was extremely insolent to me when first I crossed 
over the ferry, the very night I arrived at Baskerdale. 
Oh, yes! I have the man before me now. A broad- 
chested, powerful man. He was excessively imper- 
tinent. So he has been speaking against me, has he? 
A nice fellow to speak against a man who never did 
him any harm!” 

“It seemed to me, Sir Thomas,” continued Lister 
in his sly manner, “ that as you must naturally be de- 
sirous of becoming popular in the county, the fact of 
a ferryman having imbibed a dislike to you, would be 
injurious to your reputation ; andin this way—a ferry- 
man is very much like a barber, everyone expects the 
man who mows his beard to entertain him with some 
agreeable chit-chat during the mowing, and conse- 
quently barbers have acquiyed a reputation similar to 
that of a magpie; well, ferrymen are quite as bad as 
barbers—a passenger, in being ferried over, naturally 
talks to the man who ferries him.” 

“So he does!” 

“Perhaps he might ask the news, or whose estate 
lay nearest the water side? ” 

“Such a question as that would open the flood-gates 
of conversation at once.” 

‘* Of course it would, sir! Then what is more easy 
than for the keeper of the ferry to say the estate 
as to you, and then to abuse you wholesale?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the baronet, 

“ All I want to know is, whether I am authorised 
by you, Sir Thomas, to place a more trustworthy 
person in so importanta post, provided this sort of thing 
is continued. I shall warn the man first of all, and 
advise him of what will ensue, so that he may reform 
if he chooses.” 

“You have my consent,” said Sir Thomas 
Wicherley ; “ the man has a most unruly tongue, as I 
can testify ; dnd if he takes no heed of your warning, I 
don’t think you can do better than supplant him. It 
is intolerable that one should be abused behind one’s 
back for nothing at all. Oh! turn him out, by all 
means!” 

“Thank you, sir! Shall I hold the gun while you 
run the ramrod down?” exclaimed Mr. Lister, who 
had succeeded admirably in his plot, which was, in 
half a dozen words, to enable him to coerce the keeper 
of the ferry if he refused to give him his daughter in 





He was doubly anxious to obtain possession of 
Mary Goodall’s hand now that she had recovered her 
senses. If Mary Goodall, half-witted, was attractive, 
it followed that Mary Goodall, sane, and in possession 
of seven senses, must be doubly so. 

Mr. Lister anticipated that the keeper would with- 
hold his consent, now that Tom Harvey had turned 
up; and he wished, in his own parlance, to be able to 
put the screw on him if he gave him a flat refusal. 

He felt that he was armed with a powerful weapon, 
and he did not scruple to rejoice in its possession. 

To threaten the keeper of the ferry with the de- 
privation of that by which he got his living would be 
to deal him a serious blow. 

Sir Thomas was already prejudiced against him, and 
would refuse to listen to any appeal against ‘the 
mandate of the unjust steward. 

He would be caught in the toils. 

When ke could get away, Mr. Lister bent his 
steps towards the cottage of the keeper of the ferry, 
saying to himself : 

“If he doesn’t give me his daughter freely, I'll make 
him; and as for her, if she doesn’t love me now, there 
will be plenty of time for the love to come after 


marriage.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE 
——__—_$—__—_ 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Jsolani.—Here am I! Well! who comes as my accuser? 
Octavio.—But, first a word with you, Count Isolani. 


Jsolani.—Will it explode ?—ha! Is the duke about 
To make the attempt? In me, friend, you may 


lace 
Pull confidence. Nay, put me to the proof. 
Octavio.—That may happen. 

Tue two men returned to the seats from which they 
had arisen, and continued to glare at their enemy 
with a mien at once indicative of their guilt and their 
fear. Hernan quietly seated himself near Maximilian, 
and continued : 

“That this man, the Count Viletto, is a villain of 
the basest and meanest description will be proven in 
a very few moments. Permit me, archduke, to inform 
you in the briefest manner possible, that he has another 
name, which is far better known in Mexico than his 
title. In a word, he is the terrible and infamous 
Colonel Lobo, the chief of the gang of robbers and 
cut-throats calling themselves the Free Riders!” 
The count started to his feet, as if stricken by an 
electric shock, and shouted, stepping toward his 
accuser : 
“’T'is false—an atrocious falsehood! I ask again— 
will your majesty condescend to hear me traduced in 
this vile manner by an outlaw of Captain de Valde’s 
stamp?” 
Another gleam of appreciative intelligence appeared 
in Maximilian’s eyes as he replied : 
“Peace, Count Viletto! Captain de Valde has been 
an honourable enemy, and I have not yet received any 
warrant for doubting his statements. At the same 
time I do not see how this charge can be true. Colonel 
Lobo is said to be am Indian, a man of large stature, a 
man quite unlike Count Viletto in appearance.” 
* Just so, your majesty,” Count Viletto hastened to 
say, recovering his calmness. ‘“ The famous chief of 
the Free Riders is a different person altogether.” 
‘In outward appearance merely,” said Hernan, with 
a@ meaning smile. “I repeat that Colonel Lobo and 
Count Viletto are one and the same person. I have 
the proofs of the fact at command, and will produce 
” 


em. 
With this, Hernan stepped to the door leading into 
the hall, and ushered in a couple of men, at sight of 
whom the accused became deathly pale. 

“ Here, archduke,” continued Hernan, “are a couple 
of well-known residents of this city. They left here 
ten days ago to proceed to the capital, to avoid the 
vomito. On the plains between Orizaba and Puebla, 
the party in which they journeyed was attacked by 
the Free Riders, with Colonel Lobo at their head. In 
the course of the fight that followed, this gentleman,” 
and he indicated the witness nearest him, “seized the 
beard of the robber chief, when it came off in his 
grasp, being a false one, and the face of Colonel Lobo 
was plainly revealed to both of these gentlemen. That 
face bore a long and livid scar from the eye to the 
chin, and was the face of Count Viletto.” 

“Tt’s false!” gasped Viletto, white as a sheet, and 
trembling in every limb. 

“Ss !” commanded Maximilian, turning to the 
witnesses. “Do you recognize in Count Viletto the 
chief of the robbers ? ” 

The two men both replied in the affirmative, adding 
some particulars that placed their testimony beyond 





prehend the matter: With the aid of g false 
dyed complexion, and a general disguise much is 
that which enabled me to travel amon es vs like 
safety, this Count Viletto, otherwise Colonel L 
has long been in the habit of plundering travel obo, 
the national roads, and has even contmitted me on 
murders, particularly during the last three pw 
In regard to his robberies, these two witness ths, 
submit a few further statements,” ons wil 

“ Hear me, your majesty! ” cried Viletto, 


u 
outlaws have combined to ruin me—to pw 
your majesty’s opinion. There is not a word of trath 


in all they utter.” 

“ Peace, count!” said Maximilian again, «To. 
investigate this matter fully. ‘The identity an 
ene robber chief is a matter of tle first import- 

* And for this reason,” said Hernan, “1 will hast 
to produce further proofs. One of these witnesses > . 
robbed, at the time mentioned, of certain a 
jewels, and the other of certain moneys—valuables 
that they can identify at sight. They believe, as | 
do, that these stolen treasures are now among the 
effects of Count Viletto, in this very louse. To end 
all doubt in the premises, let the baggage of Count 
Viletto be brought into our presence.” 

‘No, no!” cried Viletto, in the wildest excitement 
“Your majesty will not permit this outrage?” 

Hernan had not waited for permission, but had 
stepped to the door, given an order to sone person in 
waiting outside, and the next moment a couple of 
guerillas brought into the room a trunk and Valise, 
which Hernan placed before Maximilian, saying, when 
the men had withdrawn : 

“Possibly the valuables of the witnesses may not 
be here, but I think it quite likely that we shall find 
them, as the owner of the jewels saw Colonel Lobo 
slip them into his pocket. Count Viletto, I will 
trouble you for your keys!” 

Viletto declared that his keys were not with him, 
but at the same instant Ada detected him throwing 
them behind a sofa near him. She secured them; the 
baggage was unlocked, search was made, and the pro- 
perty in question speedily produced, to the great joy 
of the witnesses, and to the complete confusion of 
Viletto. 

“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Maximilian, when the 
witnesses had fully identified their moneys and jewels. 
“The fact is proven. The count and Volonel Lobo 
are one and the same person.” 

“ As a further proof,” said Hernan, “here are the 
villain’s disguises, jewels and moneys he has stolen, 
enough to convict him, when tle public is notified to 
cothe forward, a dozen times over.” 

“Enough!” was the archduke’s comment. “I will 
order him into custody——” 

The count made a dash tor the door of the back 
parlour, but a couple of Hernan’s men intercepted 
him, having been in waiting in the supper-room, and 
he was soon secured and ironed. 

“Can it be?” gasped Mar, with the air of one 
awakening from a horrible dream. “ The man upon 
whom I have built such anticipations—the man to 
whom I would have sold Ada—is a murderer and 
robber !” 

“Well, you are no better,” retorted the count, sul- 
lenly. “Captain de Valde has promised yous similar 


exposure. Don’t exult over me till you have made 


sure of your own footing.” 
These words recalled Mar to himself, and he passed 
into a state of the most active and watchful excite- 
ment. 
“The remark of Colonel Lobo recalls me to our re- 
maining business,” said Hernan, again turning 
Maximilian. “ This Senor Marisa worthy companion 
of the count—a villain of the basest description. Your 
attention, archduke, and you will soon understand the 
nature of the two men who have made themselves 80 
prominent in welcoming you to this country. 
Ada looked quickly at Hernan, her lovely face 
paling and an apprehensive expression gathering ia 
her dusky eyes, but her lover -_ her glances with au 
ndo ing and reassuring smile. : 
' “ It's false !” cried Mar, in a stateof shuddering ap- 
prehension similar to that which had so recently forced 
Viletto to the same exclamation. ‘I'he accarsed eut- 
law has conspired to crush me aud rob me of my 
daughter.” : : bis 
« That's the idea,” sneered Viletto, turning to 
late confederate. ‘‘ Stick to it.” hich 
Unheeding the angry and scornful glances which 
commenced passing between the two villains, Her 
nar continued : ; 
“As the first step towards exposing 
will summon his principal accuser. 
General Navarro!” 
Even as he spoke, General Navarro 
room from the corridor leading to the court. 
of him Mar uttered a terrible cry of despair, 
backwards, more dead than alive, upon the 


Senor Mar, I 
Here he B= 


came into the 

At sight 
and sank 
seat from 





question ; and Hernan then said : 
“A few words more, archduke, and you will com- 





marriage. 


which he had arisen. 
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y, o!” repeated Maximilian, bowing 
on wNot the general who was in- 
wed with Santa Anna in ’47, as I was lately read- 


. ” caid Hernan; “a gentleman who was 

— — pase in TPR who has still 
res gene Z to corroborate his statements and assist 
"4 shtsining justice. Listen to a statement of the 
ws between him and this villain se i 

He proceeded to etate that Mar’s real name oe 
Rinconado, that he had formerly been the overseer o 
Navarro’s estate, and that he had seized his master at 
time when be was ill, in the absence of his wife, 
ad had threwn him into a private dungeon, taking 
possession of his wealth, and had kept him imprisoned 
"i. ase ry all this,” continued Hernan, “I have 
mavy witnesses at command. First, General Navarro, 
who testifies to the identity of the overseer with this 
Senor Mar. Second, many friends of the general 
who can swear to his identity. To crown all, I have 
within call the keeper of the private dungeon during 
al] these horrible years—the keeper employed and paid 
by Mar—s witness who now accuses Mar, in addition 
tall bis other accusations, of being guilty of murder. 
Bebold him !” 

At these words a gaunt and haggard figure came 
saggering into the room, sank into a chair beside 
lieruan, and fixed his eyes upon Mar, who uttered at 
sight of him another horrible cry, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“This is the man,” said Hernan, “ who for fifteen 
years, acting under Mar’s orders, kept General N avarro 
confined in a private dungeon among the hills in the 
wilderness west of Zacatecas. The prisoner escaped. 
The keeper and his wife agreed to report te Mar that 
bis prisoner was dead. The wife endeavoured to kill 
the husband by poison for some reason that he cannot 
fathom, and then went to Mar to report, and was killed 
by him,as can be proven by Dona Ada and her 
duenna, As you see, the witness is but just alive, but 
has withstood the effects of the poison long enough to 
establish the guilt of the wretched criminal before 
us!” 

Maximilian questioned the witness briefly, but long 
enough to assure himself of the truth of the terrible 
accusation against Mar, and then dismissed him, le 
being too weak to talk further. 

“Can it be,” exclaimed Viletto, sneeringly, ‘that 
the man with whom I have been associated, the man 
whose daughter I was about to marry, is a murderer 
and a robber?” 

Maximilian could not help but smile at this retort, 
but the grave expression which had gathered upon his 
face deepened, and it was evident that he was think- 
ing of the great difference between Hernan and the 
two villains. 

“Let me trouble you with a few words more,” said 
Hernan, after a pause. “When Mar imprisoned. his 
victim, the general’s only daughter, a mere infant, re- 
mained in the villain’s keeping. This daughter, 
although so cruelly separated from her parents, has 
been favoured by that Great Father who ever watches 
over the destinies of mankind, and has arrived at the 
years of womanhood, the possessor of every virtue and 
grace that glorifies her sex. Here sheis,” and he took 
Ada by the hand, “the reputed daughter of Ri- 
conado, otherwise Mar; but.she will henceforth be 
known by her true and rightful name of Nita Navarro, 
= live in the presence of her own noble and loving 

er. 


















































CHAPTER XxXxV. 

Why, at th 
il hed Pw A omnett, the whole prospect is in bud 

Tue words of Hernan had fallen upon quick 
and understanding hearts, mi ren a 
. o sobs had burst from Ada’s lips as the glad 
ruth commenced dawning upon her; and when Na- 
she trembling with his emotions, extended his arms 

er, with a leok of unutterable affection and tender- 
hess Upon his thin features, she sprang to meet him, 
exclaiming : ; 
“My tather—my father !” 

nd daughter—my own darling child!” he re- 
= ed, as he clasped her to his bosom. 
Pool uttered an incoherent howl as he glared 
eg to the other, witnessing their kisses and em- 
enh it be ” again sneered Viletto, eyeing his late 
a erate. “The robber and murderer, as it turns 

h hy no daughter to give me!” 

Mn ange after all these years of misery,” murmured 
while by 48 800n as he could command his voice, and 
pir ob ge gore Ada _— i we pent-up love and 

ts, “at last I hold in i 
ry iy own precious daughter!” hp his 
a therm to him, twining her arms about his neck 
net ee te tender kisses upon his face, which was 
gured by its great joy, and feeling in her 





heart a strange rest, a deep and abiding joy, such as 
she had never felt before. 

“Isaw you this evening through the window,” con- 
tinued Navarro, “ and recognized you in a moment, 
from your great resemblance to my dear wife—your 
mother. 1 should know you anywhere to be my 
daughter, Nita.” 

“ Hernan has told me so much of your sufferings in 
your dungeon, andin being deprived of your loved 
ones, father,” whispered Ada, “that I had already 
learned to love as well as pity you—and without a 
single suspicion that I was your little Nita. Oh, I 
am so happy!” 

“ Nita, darling,” said her father, in a voice choked 
by his emotion, ‘‘I must not be selfish in keeping you 
so long to myself. I have another dear one to present 
to you. While I was at the capital searching out Ri- 
conado, I found your mother, living quietly by herself, 
and waiting with a sublime hope and patience for the 
hour when she should again clasp her husband and 
child to her bosom.” 

“ My mother?” repeated Ada, the colour coming 
and going in her clear olive cheeks. 

“ Yes, darling ; I will bring her to you.” 

Senor Navarro stepped to the door of the supper- 
room, and instantly returned with a stately and lovely 
woman leaning upon his arm—a woman in whose 
sweet dark face and melancholy eyes, now lit up by 
eagerness and expectancy, could be seen a powerful 
resemblance to Ada, 

She paused a moment, regarding the flushed and 
tearful beauty of the young girl, and then, with a cry 
of irrepressible yearning, she caught her to her bosom 
and overwhelmed her witl: passionate caresses. 

Maximilian and his aides could not behold the joy- 
ful meeting without emotion, and the duenna seated 
herself deliberately to have a good cry, while Mar and 
Viletto regarded each other sullenly. 

“Tt seems you blundered in your little calculations, 
Senor Riconado!” sneered Viletto. “It's strange I 
never suspected this pretty little ramance of yours.” 

Mar did not reply, but looked around him wildly 
for some avenue of escape, but he had already seen 
that guards were stationed at every door, and as he 
now looked at the windows, he seemed tosee menacing 
eyes glancing in upon him. 

“Lost—lost!” he said, still looking around him. 
“ But one way of escape remains! And yet——” 

He paused as the archduke said : 

“Captain de Valde, have Mar secured. He shall 
be tried; and if there is any justice in the world, it 
shall be meted out to him.” 

Mar uttered a horrible cry, and drew from his bosom 
a tiny vial filled with a colourless liquid, which he 
drank before a hand could prevent him. 

“I defy your justice,” he then said, with a ghastly 
smile. “ ‘Ihe game is up, and I have slipped out of 
your hands. General Navarro, you are cheated of 
your revenge!” 

Navarro, his wife, and Nita hastened towards the 
dyiig wretch, who had sunk upon the sofa, almost 
convulsed with the throes of death. 

Some terrible vision seemed to pass before the 
mental gaze of Mar, for he suddenly started, and 
opening his half-shut eyes wildly, gasped: 

“Mercy! I will tell all! General Navarro, Ada 
is your daughter. She is your lost Nita. I kept.her, 
not wishing to kill a harmless child. I leave at my 
Mexican bankers a will giving everything to her, so 
you won't have to delay or go to law in order to re- 
cover your property. I—oh—forgive—mercy * 

“Making your confession, eh?” sneered Viletto, 
gazing upon the convulsed features of his late con- 
federate. ‘That's right! unburt your mind, 
Senor Riconado. It’s singular, though,” he added, a 
terrible smile wreathing his bloodless lips, “that we, 
who have been so loving in our lives, in our death are 
not divided.” 

As quick as thought he drew a vial from his own 
bosom, and despite his fettered hands, drained its con- 
tents. 

The next moment the two guilty wretches had 
entered together upon eternity. 

Maximilian rose and looked upon the ghastly faces 
of the two men whom he had so cordially greeted that 
very day, and in whom he had hoped to find friends 
and allies, and a sickening sensation stole over him, 
so that he resumed his seat and shaded his face with 
his hands. 

Nita found refuge from the horrid sight in the 
bosom of her lover, whose face glowed with joy and 
pride as he folded her in his arms. 

“ Qar-r-r-r-r-r-amba !” came rolling in stentorian 
tones through the apartment at this juncture. “I can’t 
stand this any longer! Must come in, captain. Make 
way here! ” 





Car-r-r-r-r-r-amba! 
That voice!” shricked . Dolores, hysterically, 
arising and looking towards the door. “’Tis my own 
lion-hearted warrior! the glorious prince of my heart! 
Let me fly to his sheltering arms!” 
“I come, beloved,” was the response. ‘Nought 


shall keep me from thy side. Even royalty itself must 
stand aside before such leve as ours, my princess. 
Tis I, indeed; thy own trusty knight—the terror of his 
foes—Pacheco the Destroyer! Icome! Ho! ho!” 

Amid a terrific clatterof boots and weapons, the 
redoubtable-looking squire came thundering from the 
corridor into the presence of his lady-love, and each, 
with a reciprocal volley of exclamations and greetings, 
clasped the other in a fervent embrace. 

“At last, my own darling Dolores!” exclaimed 
Pacheco, who had overheard the greetings between 
Navarro and Nita—“at last I see thee, never more 
to be robbed of thy presence!” 

Ere another word could be uttered, the rattle of 
musketry at a distance, and the dull booming of 
cannon, came to the hearing of the party, and caused 
the archduke and his aides to start to their feet in 
wonder and excitement. 

“Have no alarm, archduke, on that score,” said 
Hernan, quietly. “My men have attacked your 
guards at the depét, and have secured the half- 
million of dollars !” 

He listened a moment to the sounds of conflict 
and alarm that continued to reach their ears, and 
then said: 

“ As you are now aware, archduke, that the money 
belongs to General Navarro, and that Mar had no 
right to lend it to you, you will not blaine me for 
restoring it to its rightful owner. Allow me to add, 
ere we take leave of you, that Mar and Viletio are 
fair specimens of the men who will hail your presence 
in this country. You may see already what sort of a 
career awaits you here, and the sooner you return to 
Europe ghe better for yourself. You will not be 
further troubled by me at present. President Juarez 
is entirely willing that your imperialism should run 
its natural course, and he believes that a liberal dose 
of it will do much towards healing the moral and 
mental sickness of our people. I shall accordingly 
oecupy myself with my own affairs during the next 
few months, teaving you to work out your problems 
unmolested by me.” 

* Thanks for this assurance,” responded the arch- 
duke, “and permit me to add that you and yours 
shall be in no wise molested. Ycu have made my 
friends great trouble, but you have had great provo- 
cations, and I am truly glad the events of this night 
have led us both to a positive good—you to this happy 
re-union, and I to a knowledge of my late adherents.” 

Adieus were uttered, and the archduke and his 
aides departed, leaving the happy party behind them, 
to their great joy. 

* * * * * 7. 
The morning succeeding the preceding events, the 
arcliduke set out, with a grave and thougktful face, 
for the city of Mexico, and his subsequent career has 
been told in the daily papers, so that we need not 
linger upon it. 

The Marquis de Valde returned in safety from 
Martinique, to the intense delight of Hernan, his be- 
trothed, and his old friend Navarro. 

How happy he was made by the explanations and 
discoveries that awaited his coming! 

In a few days after his return, Hernan and Nita 
were duly united in marriage, amid great rejoicings; 
and at the same time the doughty Pacheco and seuti- 
mental Dolores took upon themselves the bonds of 
matrimony. 

The marquis was seen the same night to arise from 
his bed, in a sound sleep, proceed to a neighbouring 
field, and exhume his missing money and gems. He 
was carefully awakened by our hero; and it came out, 
after some investigation, that the marquis himself, in 
a state of somnambulism, had removed his treasure 
from the sub-cellar of his house to this spot, on the 
night of Hernan’s departure for Los Editicios — he 
being at the time greatly excited about it. 

In the researches that followed Viletto’s death, it 
was discovered that he had long been annoyed and 
impoverished by a family living on an island in the 
gulf, they being cognizant of some crime of which he 
had been guilty, and one great motive for his rob- 
beries and crimes thus became apparent. 

As will readily be foreseen, Nita had no difficulty 
in inheriting the property of Senor Mar, and it was 
all restored to her father, who found that it had not 
diminished in the hands of his unfaithful overseer. 
The Hacienda del Lago was taken possession of by 
General Navarro and his wife, while Nita and Hernan 
reside at the estate of the marquis, whose health has 
become excellent now that heis relieved of the anxieties 
and cares that once beset him. 

Pacheco and Dolores reside with Nita and Hernan, 
serving them faithfully, and at the same time afford- 
ing them great diversion by their romantic and exag- 
gerated attachment for each other. 

And so, all concerned being in the enjoyment of 
loving hearts and the other great truths of existence, 
we leave them to their happiness, and wish the reader 
a like blessing. 





THE END. 
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Curtstwas AMUSEMENTs oF THE Russtans.—We 
publish a correspondence from Kustendjic, from which 
it appears that the Turkish authorities had requested 
the Russians to prevent any further emigration of the 
Circassians till next spring. Whether froma mis- 
understanding or otherwise, it now appcars that 40,000 
of the unfortunates have reached the shores of the 
Black Sea, in a state of-utter destitution. It is further 
said that the Russians have ordered them te continue 
their journey, declaring that if they remain on the 
shore they will be left without any assistance what- 
ever from themselves. These peor wretches have no 
alternative but that of perishing of hunger on the 
shores, or undertaking a voyage on the Black Sea in 
the depth of winter, even if the state of the weather 
enable the vessels to take them on board at all. 





WHO IS THE THIEF? 





Mrs. Van ANSEL was a proud and haughty woman 
—proud of the *ld Dutch name which her husband 
had left her—proud, also, of the one son and daughter 
who bore the same name, and proud of the money 
which she had brought that husband when they were 
both young, and which was now swelled to about 
three times its original bulk, making her ore of the 
richest widows in that very aristocratic and exclu- 
sive village in which she dwelt, the principal street of 
which was also so honoured as to bear the late Mr. 
Van Ansel’s name. 

Rupert Van Ansel was a gay, handsome, genial 
lad of twenty-two, and any mother might Well be 
excused for being proud of him. He had never cost 
her one heart-pang from the day ho was born until 
that on which a governess arrived for his little sister 
Gortrude; and though Mrs, Van Ansel perceived, at 
oxce, how much he was smitten with the pretty face 
and graeeful figure of Miss Sherman, she could not 
find itin ber heart to reprove him for it—to make 
such an apparently harmless thing the ground for a 
first quarrel with her boy, for sho argued to herself, it 
must be armless. Rupert could not have any serious 
intentions towards “ that girl,” and it would, in time, 
“blow over,” if she did not fan the flickering flame 
into an undying blaze. Mrs. Van Ansel, you see, was 
wise in her generation. However, as there really 
secmed a probability that Rupert’s admiration was 
quietly fanning itself into a blaze, aided by the 
increasing sweetness and loveliness of Miss Sherman, 
who only became more charming on more intimate 
acquaintance, Mrs. Van Anscl determined to bring 
aneonemy into camp. She wrote to an old friend of 
hers, Mr. Bowler by name, to bring his dauchter and 
pay her that long-promised visit. Mrs. Van Ansel 
became very wise in her generation, and manifested it 
in this movement. She was well aware that Mr. 
Bowler, with dll due respect for the old Dutch name, 
would willingly have it changed, in her case, to his 
own more humble coguomen ; and though she had no 
idea of gratifying him, she contemplated, with some 
little triumph, the effeet which her meditated flirtation 
would have upon Master Rupert. She knew, too, that 
Katie Bowler was a brilliant beauty—a girl skilled in 
the art of winning away other maidens’ loves—and 
she did not doubt but sho would sneceed in breaking 
the silken string that bound the rich heir of the Van 
Ansels to the humble governess. “Then,” thought 
Mrs. Van Ansel, “ when I see him wavering between 
Katie Bowler and this Sherman girl, I will place be- 
fore him the alternative of Miss Bowler for a wife, 
or Mr. Bowler for a father.” 

Clever Mrs. Van Ansel! Does any one doubt Mrs. 
Van Ansel’s cleverness and ask—Why did she not 
send away this troublesome governess and so get rid 
of all this bother? 

For two reasons. Miss Sherman suited her so well 
as the governess of Miss Gertrude that she seemed to 
have been born for that special purpose, and to have 
sent her away would have been to send her son in 
hot pursuit after her—a search which would never 
have stopped till he had found her, and would only 
have increased his passion a thousandfold. 

The Bowlers—father and daughter—arrived, and 
were warmly welcomed by Mrs. Van Ansel. 

Nor was Rupert deficient in the duties required of 
him; he was too gallant, and too appreciative of hand- 
somo young ladies, to pass them over with neglect, 
and Katie was very handsome, he acknowledged it at 
the first glance. 

She was rather tall, but admirably proportioned in 
figure, and her hands were quite marvels—her arms 
and shoulders, too, were the whitest and smoothest 
it is possible to imagine. 

Iler eyes were dark and deep, and shaded by long 
black lashes, and her lustrous hair—so dark, so wavy, 
so plenteous—only served from its midnight blackness 
to bring out more vividly the ivory whiteness of the 
brow from which it was rolled away, and the snowy 


knotted beauty at the back of the small and shapely 
head. 

“Quite a beauty fora dark woman,” Rupert pro- 
nounced to himself ; and then, in contrast to this bril- 
liant girl, arose the vision ef sweet Mabel Sherman— the 
slight, perfect form, the dainty hands, shaded by ruf- 
fling of old lace, the pure sea-shell complexion, so vividly 
brought fortli by the close-fitting black dress, the faint 
rose, alternately blooming and fading on the rounded 
cheeks, the sky-blue eyes, and the rippling, golden 
hair, pushed back from the fair brow, and tumbling 
in a shower of radiant, careless curls about her neck. 

“ Dear little Mab,” thought Rupert. “ What woman 
could make me forget her, even for a moment.” Ceuld 
Mrs. Van Ansel have heard of this unspoken promise 
of fidelity to her governess she might not have been 
so well pleased with her little plot as she felt herself 
at liberty to be; to her eyes everything seemed 
proceedingin the right direction, and slice congratulated 
herself in no measured terms on the success of her 
scheme, 

But though Rupert rode out with Miss Bowler, and 
admired her handsome figure in its admirably-fitting 
black riding-habit, though he listened to her lively 
sallies and applauded them with laughter—though he 
waited upon her in a great many little ways—he still 
found time to slip into the schoolroom to look over 
Gertrude’s French exercises, and to whisper in the 
small pink ears of Mabel Sherman. 

But a change had come over the governess. The 
advent of Miss Bowler was not without effect upon 
her, andin the hour that she thought she discovered 
Mr. Van Ansel’s devotion to the new arrival she also 
discovered the free entrance she had given him to her 
own heart. She found that his image was enshrined 
there as something too sacred to be thought of except 
en rare and very happy occasions, and on making this 
discovery these occasions became less happy and 
more rare. Yes, the governess loved her mistress’s 
handsome son with all the devotion of her warm 
little heart, and bitterly reproaching herself for 
having extracted any serious meaning from his kind 
manner, his pretty little compliments, his often tender 
looks, she resolved to smother her secret for ever, and 
close her heart against him in all the future time 
they might be thrown together. 

Rupert knew too little of womankind to compre- 
hend this new phase in Miss Sherman's conduct, and 
fearing she had in some way received a slight from 
either himself or his mother, renewed his attentions 
and redoubled his kindness, but he did not dare to 
whisper his admiration of her any more, fearing to 
alienate her still further—though he could not help 
telling himself that she had not seemed offended at 
first with him for doing so. 

But the kinder and gentler Rupert became, the more 
frigid and distant grew Miss Sherman, till at length 
she held him at an almost unapproachable distance. 
Rupert was completely puzzled. Mrs. Van Ansel 
was not slow to perceive a portion of these changes ; 
she saw the coldness (indifference she called it) which 
had sprung up between her son and her governess, 
but she did uot see the uneasiness which Rupert 
suffered in consequence. 

Mrs. Van Ansel, you must remember, was only wise 
in her generation—she did not see through everything, 
though she generally thought she did. 

“Rupert,” said Mrs. Van Ansel, one day, “I am 
going to giveaparty. Idon’t think we are quite 
gay enough for Miss Bowler. You know she is ac- 
customed to a great deal of society.” 

“Of course you know better, mother, than anybody 
else in all such matters,” was the dutiful reply ; “and 
if you say, ‘give a party,’ of course that'is the correct 
thing to do.” 

“You always were the best of boys, Rupert; and 
now, just tell me who you think should be asked.” 

“ Well, there are the Van Wycks, the Holdens, the 
Trowbridges, the Livingstons, the Grahams, and ever 
so many more. You kaow best. The names TI have 
mentioned are merely suggestions.” 

“T will put down every name you have mentioned, 
Rupert. That will give us a goodly supply of gen- 
tlemen, but we must not bs without an equal number 
of ladies. Just name a few whom you think will be 
most congenial to the taste of Miss Bowler—you_pro- 
bably understand her preferences better than I do” 
—this last with a sly look and a manner intended to 
rally him upon that subject. It passed off without 
effect, however, for Rupert was busily seeking among 
the memory of lis female acquaintances for such 
persons as would be likely to meet the exigencies of 
the case. 

“There are Miss Elliott, and the two Canley girls, 
and Emily Grey, and Miss Sherman——” 

“Miss Sherman? Who in the world is Miss Sher- 
man?” Mrs. Van Ansel interrupted, for she never 
dreamed: that’ Rupert could have the hardihood to 
mean the governess. 

“Gertrude’s governess,” returned Rupert, very 
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Not only that, but Rupert urged the ee 
which the governess seemed at first inclined on 
fuse; and urged it so eloquently that Mabel, le kin 
shyly up into his eager, earnest face, felt a thrill 4 
joy at the tone of his voice, and alowed her Ree 
throb with the olden gladness as she thought re 
ar My ~~. her after all. . 

“T will join the rest of your mother’ ” 
said, in a voice so low that Rupert was ined tent 
his eek . ro bs words, and in his gratitude he 
snatched the little white hand to his li passion. 
“a ears: it. or 

“Thank you—thank you!” he said i 
away; and then Mabel kissed that eame ed er 
and again, till forced to hide her blushing face between 
both pink palms, and she thought, in a flutter of joyful 
triumph, “ He loves me—he loves me! Oh, my ows, 
my dear one, and I to doubt him so cruelly!” 

At first Mabel had some little difficulty as to what 
she could wear at so grand a party as Mrs. Van 
Ansel’s; but having submitted her wardrobe to the 
inspection of Gertrude, she was at length persuaded 
to select a very pretty puffed tulle—the only dress at 
all suitable for such an occasion that she possessed, 
And very pretty she looked in it—so pretty, so graos- 
ful, and so lady-like, that Mrs. Van Asnsel was quile 
reconciled to her appearance in the handsome rooms, 
especially as she made herself very useful in playing 
tle piano when everybody else was tired and wanted 
to carry on innocent ‘little flirtations under the cover 
of musie. 

A few days before the party, Mrs. Van Ansel had 
drawn a large sum of money from hor bankers; and 
though she had used it quite freely for the expevses 
of her party, thero still remained a goodly sum— 
several hundred pounds, in fact—in her own upper 
bureau-drawer, of which she herself kept the key. 
On the morniug after the party this money was 
missing, and Mrs. Van Ansel was positively certain 
that she had not removed it, nor had she left t#e key 
out of her possession—what had become of it? She 
did not make the matter public in the house, but 
quietly to*k Rupert into her confidence. 

“Now, my son,” she concluded, “it is clear that 
there is a thief in the house.” 

“Whom do you suspect, mother ?” 

“T will not say at present, Rupert, that I suspect 
any one; but I wish you liad not been so imperative 
about Miss Sherman being inviti-u to join nly guests. 
The dress she wore was ® very expensive one—it 
never cost less than five pounds ; and how was a poor 
governess to afford such expense—not in any honest 
way, I'll be bound.” : 
“Hush, mother—silence! I will not hess Mabel 
so unjustly suspected—so cruelly wronged !” 
‘}Mabel !” exclaimed Mrs. Van Ansel, scornfully. 
“T think my son forgets himself.” 

“Perhaps I do, and I beg Miss Sherman's pardon 
if I took too great a liberty with » name for which b 
have every respect.” 

And Kupert left his mother,.holding his head very 
high, and feeling, it must be confessed, mighty high 
and powerful, and determined to champion the lady of 
his love to the last breath of his existenes, if ne 


cessary. 
‘and so ended the matter of the theft for the 
present. 
Mrs. Van Ansel, however, bethought her of a trap 
by which she might catch the thief; she drew some 
more money from her bankers, and then, having 
taken some pains to make the eircuzstance known i 
thie houselield, she concealed it in the same place a8 
before—first taking the precaution to mark the notes, 
and resolved to be awake all night and watch for the 
thief. : sig 
But the long hours of the night wore on, and tow 
morning Mrs. Vaw Ansel fell into a deep sleep. wth 
Rupert, however, was more wakeful, and sa . 
uneasiness (though he did not doubt his gee 
moment) by the suspicions of his mother agi rt 
Mabel; he was sitting up, looking out on = —t . 
light night, his lamp out, and solacing bimselt w! is 
cigar, when suddenly he heard a faiut rustling oa 
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low footfall in the hall. 
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toe to the door, and saw a female 
gliding along ; over Ler face and 
ck lace shawl which heat once 
a time seen it on 





stole on tip- 
on robed in black, 
bead was thrown & bla ; aw 
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a sickening horror upon him, 
a. her, and saying to himself: 
pas oe ee bali ooh ing more,” he followed 
with steps even lighter than her own, 
Horror! She stopped - a» mother’s door, and, 
fi i it open, entere' 
omy pppoe follow her; but the door was so 
leit that he could watch through the opening without 
ser of being discovered. : 
He saw this woman approach his mother, who lay 
nietly sleeping, and saturate a handkerchief she 
held in one hand with the contents of a bottle which 
je held in the other; and then when he saw the 
ot handkerchief laid across his mother’s face and 
vit the faint odour of chloroform, he turned sick at 
be sight, for he knew that here was too much pre- 
meditation to admit the idea of the perpetrator of the 
ct being a sleep-walker. His first impulse was to 
pring forward and arrest the deceitful wretch; but 
eliad not the courage to confront himself with the 
oman he had so loved and know that she was a 
Lief; and yet-—even yet there might bea mistake, 
] he would watch her through to the end. 
Having satisfied herself that Mrs. Van Ansel was 
rond the power of giving auy trouble, this woman 
ililerately searched in the pocket of her dress for 
ie keys, and having selected the one which opened 
e burean-drawer, she speedily d herself of 
he roll of bank-notes, which she hid in the bosom of 
jer dress; and then glided over to the bed again, and 
watched away the handkerchief. Rupert sbrank 
ck against the wall on the opposite side of the 
Hoor to that which she would pass, and presently she 
hme out, hurried along the hall, and stopped after a 
little while at the door of the governess’s room, which 
as sif¥ated at the head of a short flight of stairs. 
Rupert ttatched her from the bottom of these stairs, 
having followed her at as close a distance as he dared, 
ww her enter, and heard the sound of the key softly 
nrn in the lock. i 
It was enough—what farther proof could he desire ? 
He groaned aloud as he staggered back into Lis room, 
nd, dressed as he was, threw himself on the bed, but 
hot to sleep—to lie awake till the morning sun 
hone in upon his pale and haggard face, and then to 
}ope—to pray that it had been all a dream. 
He was almost persuaded that it was 2 dream when 
he found himself at the breakfast-table. Mrs. Van 
Ansel did not allude to the loss of the money, though 
phe had already discovered that it was gone. r. 
Bowlers puns and jests were unusually frequent. 
Miss Bowler was radiantly handsome in her crimson 
morving-robe. Gertrude was lively and mischievous 
susual,and Miss Sherman was as sweet and pretty 
a June rose in her light-figured muslin dress, She 
as putting off mourning at last, partly because she 
had worn it so long, partly because Rupert lad said 
he was too fresh and bright to wear sombre colours. 
“It cannot be that she is guilty,” thought Rupert, 
meeting her clear, innocent eyes, as she raised them 
0 his face in bidding Lim “ good morning,” and then 
wpe them quickly again, colouring beneath his 
n ze, 
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“That is not the colour of guilt,” he thought; “it 
s the flush ‘sent to her cheek by a pure, true heart 

iat knows it has done nothing to forfeit my love. I 
ill never believe in her guilt till I have the acknow- 
edgment of it from her own lips. Guilty—she'! 
Poouer would I believe myself a thicf. I am the 
ictim of some horrible niglitmare.” 

Rupert would have questioned his mother if she had 
sustained @ second loss; but’ she eluded him, and im- 
modiately after breakfast ordered tho carriage and 
a nnaety call to all the leading tradesmen in the 

lage, 

The day passed without incident of any kind; the 
me Wore away in like manner; on the third day the 
ead clerk from Messrs, Black and @oodman’s waited 
fepon Mrs. Van Ansel. 

Mretirw hon ee his mother, as she 
vds the parlour, “ thi i 

hews that inay pt ee you.” eee ae 
; Tnpert followed her, with the same sick dread and 
— that had fallen upon him while he watched 
md the crevice of his mother’s door on that 
ao ae forever stamped upon the tablets of 

“This note was banded me in 

ment for some 
— a made this mening ‘oy your gover- 
ory be am;” and the head clerk of Messrs. Black 
eee man placed a note in the hands of Mrs, Van 


It was a five-pound n 
i ote, and marked. 
- revognized it at once, and eaid so. 
. t is all, thank you, Mr. 'T ibbetts,” and she gave. 
another bill for the same amount. I shall. 


know how to deal with this young person; and you 
will oblige me by not making tue circumstance public. 
Good morning.” 

“And now, my dear son,” continued Mrs. Van 
Ansel, turning to Rupert, when the door had closed 
after Mr. Tibbetts, “I hope you see through the hor- 
rible deceit and depravity of this girl.” 

“Mother,” returned the young man, hoarsely, “ I 
never will believe her guilty till she confesses herself 
so in my presence.” 

“You shall be convinced,” said Mrs. Van Ansel, 
coldly. Then ringing the bell, she requested the 
servant who answered it tosend Miss Sherman to the 
parlour. 

In a few minutes Mabel entered; she blushed a 
bright rosy red at sight of Rupert, and half looked for 
a reprimand from his mother—but a very different one 
from that awaited her. 

“ Miss Sherman, you did some shopping at Messrs. 
Black and Goodman’s this morning ?” questioned her 
employer, sternly. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ You gave this note in payment of the goods you 
received?” continued Mrs. Van Ansel, holding out 
the five-pound note. 

Mabel bent forward and looked at the note for a 
moment. 

“T gave a five-pound note,” she returned. “I 
don't know whether it was that one or another.” 

“ Mr. Tibbetts has just been here, Miss Sherman, 
and gave me the note I now hold, as the one you pre- 
sented to him—it is useless for you to deny it.” 

“T have no intention to deny it, madam—if Mr. 
Tibbetts says thatis the uote, of course it must be so; 
but, pardon me, may I know the reason of this cross- 
questioning ?” 

“Yes, Miss Sherman. A week ago a hundred 
pounds were ‘taken {rom my bureau—I suspected you 
at the time e 

Miss Sherman turned scarlet, and then became 
deadly pale; and Mrs. Van Ansel went on: 

“T then placed a small roll of notes, all marked, 
amounting to twenty pounds, in my usual receptacle 
for money, and on the next morning it was gone. ‘The 
notes which you gave Mr. ‘Tibbetts this morning was 
one which you appropriated to yourself.” 

Miss Sherman leaned on the chair beside her for 
support ; she seemed fainting, so deadly, ghastly pale 
she had become, and for some moments sire could not 
command her voice to make it obey hor will. 

At last she said: 

“Then I am to understand, Mrs. Van Ansel, that 
you suspect me of having stolen your money ?” 

“T am assured of it, miss—have I not the proof?” 

“ Do you believe this, too?” asked Mabel, turning 
to Rupert. 

“No, Mabel,” he answered, earnestly; “no mere 

circumstances will make me believe anything so vile 

of you; while your own lips do not coudemn you, my 

heart never will.” 

“Oh, God bless you, Rupert!” cried the poor 

governess, falling at his feet, «nd covering his hands 

with tears and kisses, for she felt that he loved her too 

truly and nobly to beliove her word against such over- 

whelming evidence. Didshe but know how terribly 

convincing was the evidence he had against her, how 

much more would she have loved and honoured him 

for his unshaken faith in her innocence. 

“Iam innocent, Rupert,” she sobbed, ‘indeed, I 

am innocent. Here are all my keys, madam,” she con- 

tinued, rising, and turning with dignity to Mrs. Van 

Ansel; “search every drawer, trunk, and corner in 

my room, Although, God help me! that may not 

avail to clear me in your eyes; for whomsoever found 

the means of placing that marked note in my pocket- 

book has, doubtless, thouglit of other ways to fix the 

guilt upon me.” 

Mrs. Van Ansel took the keys, for she felt convinced 

that she would discover further evidence against 

Mabel; and she was enraged to perceive ‘that Rupert 

still persisted in his belief of Miss Sherman's inno- 

cence. She took the keys very slarply, and went to 

the governess’s room, while Mabel remained, quietly 

weeping; and Rupert stood.a little way from her, not 

knowing how to comfort ‘her. 

Presently Mrs. Van Ansel returned, a triumphant 

smile upon her face, and three of the marked notes 

in rer band. 

“Not in eithor drawers or trunks, of which you 

were so ready with the keys, Miss Sherman,” she 

snecred, “but quietly tucked away between the two 

mattresses of your bed. Silenco—nota word. I am 

now but too well convinced of the return you have 

made for the confidence Ihave placcd in you. Keep 

the money—the rest of that you ‘have stolen, and 

which you have, doubtless, safely disposed of ; and 

be thankful that I don’t let the law ‘take its course, as 

I should but forthe scandal and talk it would bring 

upon my name. Leave my louse this instant, and, 
take care that you do not tax my forbearance by 








taking too long about it.” 


Mabel made no reply to Mrs. Van Ansel. Ske felt 
how useless it would be; but she turned her tearful, 
eloquent eyes upon Rupert. 

“Remember,” she said, “I have your promise to 
believe my own unsupported word against any evi- 
dence whatever. Iam inuocent; and, by my faith in 
the justice ef God, I know that my innocence will yet 
be made clear toall. Farewell!” 

And now the governess was gone; and Mrs. Van 
Ausel never referred to her in any way, but left the 








events which lad cuused her expulsion to work their 
own effect upon Rupert. She did not know how much 
more dreadful were the proofs he had of Mabel’s guilt 
than she was herself aware of; but she saw tkat, in 
the absenceof that sweet, fair face’s own testimony to 
its owner's innocence, Rupert was sorely tried by what 
had taken place, and racked by doubt. 

There were times when he was almost realy to 
acknowledge that Mabel had deceived them all. He 
grew pale and thin; night after night he sat uo till 
the dawning morning glimmered in through the open 
window. 

But this sort of thing could not go on for long with- 
out producing some effect. 

The immediate consequences of Rupert’s night 
vigils by an open window was a severe atteck of 
neuralgia in the face; and then how tender, how 
thoughtful did Katie Bowler become! 

How she sat hour after hour by his side as he lay 
upon the horse-hair lounge, tortured with pain; and 
when he felt better, read to him with her rich, musical 
voice, from his favourite books; or smooth his brown 
hair back from his brow, and laid her soft white hand 
upon his.aching face. 

Mrs. Van Ausel smiled to seo the course their love 
~_ taking, aud did not doubt what the end would 

eC. 

“Ave you in such great pain to-day, dear Rupert ?” 
asked Miss Bowler, as the young man uttered an 
exclamation forced from him by a sudden, sharp 
twi ge. 

“Oh, it is agonizing!” he exclaimed, and pressed 
his hands tightly over the aching brow. 

“Excuse me one moment 1” said Miss Bowler. “I 
know something that will relieve you fora time, at 
least;” and she hurried away, returning almost in- 
stantly. 

Tupert was relieved for a moment, and removed his 
hands from his face to look at her. 

She was pouring some liquid from a botile she held 
in one hand, upon a handkerchief which she bLeld in 
the other, aud tle pungent, sweet odour of chloroform 
stole in upon his senses, 

Heavens! It was the very attitude, the white hand 
with its glitteriug ring—(Mabel wore no such ving, 
and he was such a madman as not to have thoug st of 
t!.atvefore!)—the very handkerchief —the seli-:ame 
bottle ! 

Ife started to his feet with a loud exclamation, and 
seized her by the wrist. 

“You are the thief, then!” he said, swinging her 
round with no gentle force, till her face confronted his, 
“and you dared in the face of Ileaven to let the brand- 
ing suspicion lie upon that innocent, helpless girl. So, 
Miss Bowler, you have not a denial framed ready for 
those lips that no doubt can lie as well as those white 
hands can steal. But it would be useless, quite—I 
watched you on that vight, when, mantled in Miss 
Sherman's shawl, which you doubtless stele for 
the occasion, you entered my mother’s room, and after 
drugging her with this stupefying mixture, stole the 
marked money—I watched you enter Miss Sherman's 
room, Where you doubtless repeated the act of lulling 
her senses to sleep while you secreted as much of the 
spoil as you thouglit fit to leave there, and placed the 
marked note in her pocket-book, taking away an un- 
marked one of the same value, I'll be sworna—and I 
could be so blind as nvi to see through it all before— 
so cruel as to dare to suspect my innocent darling.” 
At the beginning of Rupert’s vehement words Miss 
Bowler had dropped both handkerchief and bottle upon 
the carpet, ut speedily recovering her self-possessign, 
she coutemplated taking a bold stand, and denying 
everything ; but as Rupert proceeded she saw that he 
knew too much, avd her courage completely abandoned 
her. 

She uttered a succession of loud shrieks, and fell 
into violent lhystcrics. 

Mrs. Van Ansel and several of the servants came 
hurrying iuto the room; but Rupert sent them all 
about their business; and motioning to his mother 
to help him, the two assisted Miss Bowler to her 
room. 

Mrs. Van Ansel was speechless with surprise and 
indignation when she heard Rupert’s accusutions 
agaiust Miss Duwiler. 

She thouglt lic must be mad, and to convince ‘him 
of:it.she began an immediate search of her favourite’s 
trunks and bureaus, 

‘his at once restored Miss Bowler, but she did uot 





dare.to ask her to desist, for such a request would 
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awaken suspicion that would be as bad as the worst 
proofs that could be found; and she feigned no sur- 
prise when Mrs Van Ansel presently drew forth one 
of the marked notes, and all the first lost sum. 

“ Yes, I stole it,” she said, insolently ; “ take it—it 
is yours. The first sum was taken according to papa’s 
orders; he said it could make but little difference 
whether he helped himself to a;trifle of your fortune 
before or after the marriage ceremony that was to 
have made you his wife.” 

Mrs. Van Ansel darted a withering look upen the 
bold speaker, but it had no effect. 

She continued, calmly : 

“ As to the other matter, you gave me carte-blanche 
as to the means I should take to separate your son 
from your daughter's governess. Ofcourse 1 couldn’t 
confide my scheme to you, lest your scruples of 
honour or conscience, or what you please, might be in 
my way.” 

Mrs. Van Ansel made use of this pause to effect a 
dignified but hurried escape. She didn’t leave her 
room till Mr. and Miss Bowler bad taken their de- 
parture. 

Rupert lost no time in setting about means for dis- 
covering the whereabouts of Mabel; and after repeated 
failures he, as a last resource, inserted an advertise- 
ment in a daily paper. 

“M. S., GoverNess.—Return. or send your address. 
It was all a cruel mistake, and full justice shall be 
done you if you will but give us the opportunity of 
communicating with you—the real thief has been 
discovered. ; “R. Van A.” 

After a week’s insertion of the above, Rupert was 
at last rewarded by receiving a note from Mabel 
Sherman. She gave her address, and permission for 
him to call; but refused even to enter the Van Ansel 
mansion again till she had received an ample apology 
from its mistress. 

Mrs. Van Ansel was so disgusted with the result of 
her scheme, and so innately just withal, that she did 
not long hesitate to make the required apology; she 
alse sent a warm invitation to Mabel to return and 
resume her position as Gertrude’s governess. The 
apology was accepted—the invitation was respectfully 
declined, as Rupert and herself Lad made other 
arrangements. 

When Mabel again entered the Van Ansel mansion 
it was as the wife of the son and heir of that name; 


and that, tco, with the full consent of Mrs. Van 
Ansel, who quickly perceived that the surest way of 
regaining the love and esteem of her son, which she 
had so nearly forfeited, was by receiving his wife asa 


loved and honoured daughter. So you must acknow- 
ledge that notwithstanding the failure of her plot, she 
knew how to make the most of things! Therefore say 
I, once more, clever Mrs. Van Ansel! . O. 








Wissiepon Common.—The proposed bill for the 
protection and improvement of Wimbledon Common 
has been printed. The Act constitutes Lord Spencer 
protector of the park, authorising him to set aside a 
portion of the common, coloured pink on the plan, and 
enclose it with fences, so as, however, not to interrupt 
the view from the villas around, and te make walks, 
drives, and rides in the park, level obstructions, &c., 
and appoint gate-keepers and park-keepers. The park 
to be open at six o’clock in the morning, er at sunrise, 
if after six, and not tobe closed till sunset. Thepark 
may be used for any purpose of practical public utility 
or interest, with the consent of the Home Secretary, 
when money can be claimed for entrance ; but political 
meetings, open-air preachings, and meetings of clubs, 
or benefit societies, are prohibited. Protector to have 
power of making regulations as to permitting refresh- 
ments to be sold in the park, and the like, for regulat- 
ing quarries and pits used by the parishes, and for ex- 
cluding gipsies aud tramps. Provision is made for 
compensating those who had common rights. The 
map shows‘that only a strip of land is to be sold. 

An Avrora Boreatis.—I had gone on deck several 
times to look at the beauteous scene, and at nine 
o'clock was below in my cabia, going to bed, when 
the captain hailed me with the words, “Come above, 
Hall, at once! The world is on fire!” * * We 
looked, we saw, andtrembled ; for, even as we gazed, 
the whole belt of aurora began to be alive with 
flashes. Then each p.o or bank of light became 
myriads; some now dropping down the great path- 
way, or belt, others springing up, others leaping with 
lightning flash from one side, while more as quickly 
passed into the vacated spage, some twisting them- 
selves into folds, entwining with others, like enormous 
serpents, and all these movements as quick as the eye 
could follow. It seemed as if there was a struggle 
with these heavenly lights to reach and occupy the 
dome above our heads. Then the whole arch above 

became crowded. Down, down it came; nearer and 
nearer it approached us. Sheets of golden flame, 
coruscating, while leaping from the auroral belt 
seemed as if met in their course by some mighty 


agency that turned them into the colours of the 
rainbow, each of the seven primary, 3 deg. in width, 
sheeted out to 21 deg. ; the prismatic bows at right 
angles with the belt. While the aurora fires seemed 
to be descending upon us, one of our number could 
not but help exclaiming, ‘‘ Hark ! hark! such a display ! 
almost as if a warfare was going on among the 
beauteous lights above—so palpable, so near—seems 
impossible without ndise.” Butno noise accompanied 
this wondrous display. All was silence. After we 
had again descended into our cabin, so strong was the 
impression of awe left upon us that the captain said 
tome, “Well, during the last eleven years I have 
spent mostly in these northern regions, I have-never 
secn anything of the aurora to approach the glorious 
vivid display just witnessed. And, to tell you the 
truth, friend Hall, I do not care to see the lixe ever 
again.” —“ Life with the Esquimauz.” The Narrative of 
Captain Charles Francis Hall, 
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SCIENCE. 


Warminc Ramway Carriaces.—Trials were 
made a few days ago, in Prussia, of a new method of 
waning railway carriages by steam. The boiler for 
the purpose is placed in the luggage-van, and the 
steam passes through tubes into wooden cylinders in 
the coupé of each carriage, Safety-valves are provided 
to carry off the excess of pressure, which is limited to 
3 of an atmosphere (about 32Ib.), and a lever is placed 
in the carriage, so that the temperature can be regu- 
lated according to the will of the occupants. Tie 
experiments, it is said, succeeded perfectly. 

ENGINEERING MONSTROSITIES. 

Tue southern approach to the city, by the Borough 
High Street, was, until lately, by no means a discredit 
to the metropolis. In ancient times, this was the 
great high road from Dever to the counties north of 
the Thames ; the river at that point being spanned by 
the picturesque old bridge, which was studded with 
houses, and furnished with a beautiful little chapel. 
This bridge being the key to the city, in a military 
point of view, was protected by watch-towers and 
gates, which offered, on more than one occasion, an 
effectual barrier to the admission of rebellion within 
the city. 

As peace and prosperity increased, the full capacity 
of the bridge was required for traffic accommodation, 
snd thus the houses and the other obstacles gradually 
disappeared. Eventually, in our own times, the 
bridge gave place to the present noble structure, 
which stands some little distance west of the old site. 
The roadway of the new bridge is much wider, and 
on a far higher level than that of the old one, and the 
approaches at both ends being raised and expanded to 
correspond thereto, this entrance to the city had really 
an imposing effect, which was considerably enhanced 
by the clearance made by the railway companies on 
the right of the Borough High Street, and on the left 
by the fine old church of St. Mary Overy. 

Now, however, this locality, so full of historical re- 
miniscences, has been delivered into the hands of an 
engineer, who, with full parliamentary powers and 
ample pecuniary resources, has shown no ordinary 
capacity in dealing destruction to the picturesque. 
The problem was, to carry the South-Eastern railway 
traffic westwards across the Borough Road. To do this 
Mr. Hawkshaw constructed two enormous iron 
troughs, of the most unsightly description, by one of 
which he spanned the entrance to the London Bridge 
Railway terminus, and by the other the High Street; 
each tube having its bearings on a central pier, which, 
to heighten the effect of the whole work, has been 
expanded into an ale and porter warehouse. By 
means of these iron troughs, which are entirely devoid 
of ornament, the railway traffic crosses the road at an 
angle of some 65 deg., and at an elevation of about 
85 ft. above the roadway. The railway bridge conse- 
quently overshadows the church of St. Mary Overy, 
and affords an admirable standing-point for inspect- 
ing the condition of the roof. 

Now, for a railway iron bridge to span any leading 
thoroughfare is, in itself, an offence against public taste, 
as the recent discussion with respect to the Ludgate 
Street bridge has shown ; but wher it is proposed to 
cross at such an angle as this Southwark bridge takes, 
and in close proximity to-a church upon which large 
sums of money have been recently lavished, witha 
view to bestowing honour where honour is most due, 
and when, moreover, its design is studiously ugly (for 
the troughs are dissimilar, the upper edge of one 
being straight, or nearly so, and the other bowed, as if 
to destroy the symmetry), then, we say, the Legisla- 
ture ought, regardless of the question of utility, to 
put a veto on such a vile contrivance. 

If ro regard is to be paid to the local interests in- 
volved in the projects of railway engineers, we shall, 
ere long, have localities depopulated, or replaced by 
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RULE FOR THE MEASUREMENT oF 
O1srERNS.—Take the length, width, and Fairer 
multiply these together, and the product by 1 si; 
cut off four figures on the right, and the result wil , 
the contents in barrels. Example—Find the co ~ 
of a cistern 6 feet in diameter and 9 foet hea 
feet, the length, multiplied by 6 feet, the breaith ad 
the product by 9, gives the depth, 324, which, all 
plied by 1,865, and four figures cut off, gives 60 barn 
and a decimal. In this case we consider the diarnete 
as being both length and breadth. The Teason of tha 
rule is this—a cylinder one foot in diameter anq a 
foot long, would measure 1,865 ten-thousandihs of 
barrel. A cylinder 9 times as long would contgty 
times as much, and 6 times as wide, 6 times ag nyc} 
as that. The number 1,865 is easy to remember as itl 
corresponds with the number of tlie new year, | 


THE FOOD AND MORTALITY OF THE PEOPLE 


Tue allowance of, food in the navy is from 31 ozs 
to 354 of dry food per day, of which about 26 ozs, 
vegetable, and the remainder is animal. The ordip 
ration of a British soldier is } Ib. of mutton or bed 
1 Ib. of bread, 1 Ib. of potatoes, and tea and coffee fy 
breakfast and supper. These quantities aro regarded 
as barely sufficient for the wants of a recruit at hard 
work or drill, but sufficient for a corporal who has|es 
expenditure of muscular force, or for an old soldig 
who is leaving the ranks. In the military prisons; 
Ireland, the soldiers, who are prisoners, receive dail 
8 ozs. of oatmeal, 8 ozs. of Indian cornmeal, 8 ozs. of 
wheaten bread, and 1} pints of milk, the whole being! 
divided into three meals; and the healthiness of this 
diet is observable in the fact that whilst the mo 
in the British army was at the rate of 17 in 1,00, 
that in the military prisons in Ireland was ouly 2} 
per 1,000. 

The average proportional quantity of food consume 
by various classes of society has been reckoned a 
follows :—Agricultural labourer 122, artisans (irs 
class) 140, paupers 150, soldiers 158, prisoners ia 
gaol 217, convicts in hulks or transported felons 237. 
In the prisons of England the quality and natura 
the diet varies so much that the cost per lead ranges 
from 1s. 2d. to 5s., and even 7s. each week. Ip 
common-sense cooking, when soup only is being pre 
pared, the meat is put into the water when it is cull, 
and the whole is then gently warmed; whilst, whenth 
meat is required as well, it should be placed at first ia 
hot water, which coagulates the exterior albuminow 
ingredients, and thus forms a skin or coating which 
retains the most of the nutritious clements. 

Till lately the meat supplied to the soldiers of the 
British army was boiled, and the soup being throm 
away, the boiled meat was alone given in the ratious 
This system of robbing the meat of much of its 
strength has been doue away with, and the establish- 
ment of a school of cookery at Aldershot has dou, 
and still will do, more to place the cooking of the 
army on a satisfactory footing. : 

Recently much public attention has been directed to 
the planf reducing corpulent personages, known # 
the Banting system. There can be no doubt that the 
plan has been successful in giving the necessary reliel 
to many persons; but there is great cause for the 
protest which Dr. Edward Smith has made in regard 
to the adoption of this plan by all and sundry of our 
more corpulent brethren, and of the necessity for 
caution being observed in adopting the system, except 
under medical supervision. The true cure for corp 
lence is a restriction jn the absolute quantity of foo 
more than in the relative proportions of the cous 
tuents. j 

The average death-age of the people of Englas 
is forty-six years, and it is considered by sanatory 
formers that if the various conditions essential to the 
preservation of perfect health attainable by maa pe 
complied with, the death-age need net be less rs 
eighty years. Incertain of the agricultural yn 
of Engiand, comprehending a population of 1,00 on 
persons, the rate of mortality is 17 in 1,000; . rf 
the worst urban districts. show a death-rate ‘sis 
in 1,000, and the average of all England is sal 
1,000. ‘About half a million people die in Engue 
every year, and if the average mortality ven 
reduced from 22 to 17 in 1,000, which is the cor’ 
rate of the better districts, there would be a saving 
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100,000 lives every year. 
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[APPARATUS FOR TREATING DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. | 


2 VON EISENBERG’S STHETICO- 
NEURALGICON. 


§o numerous are the “‘ schools ” of medicine, and so 
itterly does each of them denounce the theory and 
ctics of all the others, it is no wonder that many 
ersons have come te the conclusion that there is no 
ch thing as a science of medicine, and that all medi- 
hl practice is mere guess-work. But this hasty con- 
usion is wholly erroneous. The existence of so 
ny schools and theories shows that many men are 
y gathering facts, making investigations, and 
ying to master their significance. The great error is 
at each school in theory ignores the truth and 
ence contained in the others, though, in fact, the 
ive of all the schools is gradually assimilating. 
tus, no able allopathist now administers in any ordi- 
ky case the enormous doses which were once the 
il; and no able homceopathist adheres to the infinite 
utions of Hahnemann. 
“ many able and earnest men are devoting them- 
"esto medical investigation that it would be strange 
lew discoveries were not made. Among the most 
lant of these—we may indeed say the most bril- 
ant of all—is that of Dr. Von Eisenberg in regard to 
p etherealization of medicines ; we may properly call 
aol } -emernagacee since the Latin spiritus, 
; es our word “ gpiri ” signi i- 
wry simply “the ain spiritual,” signifies pri 
eeey of Dr. Von Eisenberg, like most 
mie r eemagee is apparently so simple when once 
” . the wonder seems to’ be that it was not 
Saale af practically applied long ago. The greatest 
N Hine’ made in medical theory since the days 
Perr Js that of Hahnemann, that the 
a2 apg depends not so much upon the 
ive *n into the system as upon their minute 
eee 100, 60 that they may be brought into im- 
bred Ue With the affected organs. He indeed 
iluting my to an absurd extent, diluting and 
- he ; there was only a drop of medicine to 
bee r ~ Sof water. Hahnemann and his fol- 
thie of di knew of no more efficient 
tel yom than water. They thus fell just 
be bei - oe Constitutes the startiag-point of 
are thas raty of Von Lisenberg, to whom it 
is purpose - the air could ke practically applied to 
tained witho “n most minute subdivision could be 
thists, Medt the excessive dilutions of the homoo- 
bs instead of — could then be inhaled or breathed 
cing merely swallowed, and thus a 





class of organs be directly reached which had hereto- 
fore been inaccessible to the direct action of medicines. 

Many of the most important and vital organs of the 
human frame cannot be reached by medicines in asolid 
or even in a liquid form. Thus, the lungs are shut up 
ina bony chest, to which access can be had only 
through the wind-pipe, the opening of which is closed 
by a valve, called the “ epiglottis,” so sensitive and so 
delicately constructed that it will not allow the 
passage, except by main force, of the most minute 
crumb or the smallest drop of liquid. Every person 
who has “swallowed the wrong way” the smallest 
substance, whether of liquid or solid, knows the feeling 
of strangulation thereby occasioned. A man cannot, 
if he would, voluntarily swallow any liquid or solid 
into the lungs or the passage leading to them. Herein 
lies the true reason why consumption has been so 
incurable. 

The classes of diseases commonly known by the name 
of consumption are essentially of two kinds. One con- 
sists of the formation of “tubercles,” that is ulcers 
in the body of the lungs; the other of inflammation 
of the lungs or the passage leading to them. If we 
could reach these organs directly by medicinal ap- 
plications, there is no reason why ulcerations or in- 
flammations of the lungs might not be cured as readily 
as those upon the hand or face. Now, pills or draughts, 
when swallowed, do not go near the lungs; they pass 
down the “ gullet ” into the stomach. To take pills 
or potions with the hope of directly curing con- 
sumption, is as absurd as to take them to cure a boil 
on the arm oran inflammation of the eyelid. Indirectly, 
of course, the proper pills and draughts are of aid in 
all of these affections, by benefiting the general tone 
of the system, and thus enabling it the more readily 
to throw off disease. But directly, we cannot too 
often repeat, they are of no use, for the very sufficient 
reason that they do not touch the diseased organ. 
Medicines can only touch the lungs when administered, 
not in a solid or liquid, but in an aeriform or 
“ spiritualized ” form. 

These remarks apply equally to diseases of the 
passages leading from the nostrils to different parts of 
the heady-such as the throatand ear. These diseases, 
though not so fatal as consumption, are yet often 
dangereus, and always annoying. Few persons are 
unacquainted, more or less, with the annoyance of 
colds, catarrhs, and influenzas. Taste, smell, hearing, 
and sight are impaired and not untrequently de- 
stroyed temporarily, and sometimes permanently, by 
these diseases. 

Such is a brief outline of some of the facts which 





led Dr. Von Eisenberg, acting in the spirit of the 
Baconian philosophy, to the discovery of the theory of 
the Etherealization of Medicines. The next task to 
which he set himself was to find some means of 
making his discovery of practical use, by inventing 
some mode of administering medicines in an ethereal 
form. The ordinary modes were clearly unavailing. 
You cannot administer air bya teaspoon. After the 
labour of two years, and an outlay of £2,000, he suc- 
ceeded in perfecting the apparatus of which the ac- 
companying illustration gives a view, and which we 
shall now attempt briefly to describe. 

On entering Von Eisenberg’s consulting-room, the 
visitor will observe whatappears to be three distinct 
machines, of elegant form and exquisitely finished 
workmanship. These are, however, but parts of one 
apparatus, the connection between them being made 
beneath the floor. First, there is what appears to be 
the beam of a double engine, elegantly finished in 
silver, which, by pressure, produces an atmosphere 
entirely purified of all foreign or deleterious substances. 
This atmosphere is forced by this instrument into a 
large cylinder constructed under tho floor of the 
basement, capable of receiving two hundred and fifty 
pounds of condensed air. From this cylinder the 
purified atmosphere is made to pass into a second large 
eylinder or chamber previously impregnated with hot 
medicated vapours. From this second chamber, by 
opening a valve, the air, now thoroughly medicated, 
is permitted to proceed to the operating-room, where 
it is received into a second piece of mechanism, which 
presents the appearance of a triumphal arch, sup- 
ported by two hollow silver columns, into which the 
prepared air passes, into a third chamber of pure 
silver, built between the columns, and forming the 
crown of the arch, where it is again mixed with 
various medicinal preparations. 

From this chest the spiritualized medical vapour is 
passed, when required, through asecond invisible chan- 
nel, to what appears to be the third machine or apparatus 
—a beautiful and elaborate instrument, consisting of not 
less than twenty-four magnificent crystal glass vessels, 


-each chafged. with a different medical preparation. 


The largest of these vessels is capable of containing 
two gallons; four, one gallon each ; ten receivers, that 
fold eaeh one pint ; eight, one half-pint each; and one 
vessel, holding a pint, arranged with a neck like a 
douche, and with the single object in view of restoring 
health to the eye; and another, similarly constructed, 
the end somewhat similar to the mouth-piece of an 
ear-trumpet, which is used for the sole purpose of act- 
ing energetically upon the auric nerve. Besides these 
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twenty-four vessels, there are four others capable of 
holding one quart of finid each, to which are attached 
very elegant velvet tubes, which are to be used as in- 
halers, so mechanically arranged that the patient, once 
he places one of them to his lips, must inhale the 
medicament of the vessel to which the tube is attached. 
The peculiarity of these tubes rests in the fact that 
the sufferer is compelled, however unaccustomed to 
their use, to breathe in the medicine. He cannot re- 
fuse to receive into his throat and lungs a portion of 
the volatilized medicinal matter with which each, 
vessel is charged. ‘These machines have attached to 
them gauges or indicators, showing how much the 
patient consumes at each operation, thus graduating 
the necessary doses it may be considered advisable to 
throw into the system, or externally on the eye or the 
ear. 
It is, of course, understood that the vessels are 
charged with different and independent medicines— 
preparations not only for the eye and ear, but for the 
head, and nasal organ, the throat, the chest, and the 
lungs. Each is applied according to the nature of the 
disease aud the progress of the patient toward com- 
plete restoration. It should be remembered that the 
leading object of the entire apparatus is to purify and 
spiritualize the medicines used, so that they can 
be profitably, directly, and energetically empleyed. 
This fact alone is worthy the consideration of the 
diseased. 

3y another instrument, also primarily intended for 
measuring the air capacity of the lungs, and the in- 
vention of Dr. Von Eisenberg, he is enabled to diag- 
nose or examine the chest er lunge; and by it he ar- 
rives at an exact knowledge ef the soumduess of the 
respiratory organ. 

As to the entire apparatus, we have no hesitation in 
saying that we regard it as # wonderful’ invention— 
one that, were it not-so costly, we hawe little doubt 


would be adopted by every lenpitul’ ent medical! | 


college in the country. It is a marvel of mechanical 
complexity,,and yet, wheu its multiformusesare-can- 
sidered, of extreme simplicity audi great beanty. That. 
it will ip every respect fulfil the a 
inventer we have every reason to 

been constructed. with an accurate knewledre of its 
ultimate uses. “One se experienced im thespecialities 
for which it is particularly intended as is the doctor, 
and for which he has long felt the necessity in his 
practice, could make ne failure. With it he will be 
enabled to surmount obstacles tliat were hitherto 
deemed all but impossible te control. He can row 
approach’ with certainty and diagnose thoroughly every 
disease that.in the course of lis extended practice he 
aims to master. To those, therefore, who are in any 
way afflicted with loss of sight er hearing, with 
catarrh, brenchitis, chest or lung diseases, the possi- 
bility of a cure is presented, 

It will have been observed that the apparatus above 
descriled is intended also to bring the etherealized 
mediciues into direct action upon the nerves. The 
nervous system is the source of many diseases. All 
physicians admit this, and all profess at least te be 
able to apply a remedy. The allopathic, homeopathic 
and hydropathie, by prescribing opiates, anodyues, 
&c., may, and do, alleviate the pain arising from 
impaired or diseased nerves; but this does not restore 
the nerve, it is only temporary relici—a relief, too, to 
some one nerve at the expense of the entire system. 
‘he ASsthetico-Neuralgicon of Dr. Von Bisenberg not 
merely allays the irritation, but restores the nerve to 
its normal cordition. The doctor's theory is, that 
each nerve haga specific office, and has its own peculiar 
susceptibility. Thus, for example, the nerveof vision 
is insensible to touch; and, on the other hand, the 
nerve of touch is insensible to light, and so on through 
the whole system. ‘The great excellence of this 
asthetical instrument is, that it can be applied, not en 
guess-work principles, which are no principles at ail, 
but that it can be applied with accuracy and cer- 
tainty to any nerve or nervestliat are weakened or 
impaired—to the different u:rves of motion, er sensa- 
tion, to the eye, the ear, or the touch, as in paralysis. 

A few words may properly be added respecting Dr. 
Von Eisenberg, the inventor of this valuable appar- 
atus, which cannot fail to effect a revolution. in some 
of the most important departments of the science and 
practice of the healing art. His early professional 
training was received at the most famous institutions 
on the continent of Europe. Knowing that the science 
of medieine was of too vast extent for any one man 
to be able to attain high skill, much less to make great 
advanees beyond his predecessers, in every depart- 
ment, he resolved to devote himself to the special in- 
vestigation and treatment of diseases of the head, 
throat, and lungs. Deep entliusiasm for his profession, 
joined f natural taleut for investigation, and un- 
wearied industry, soon placed him in the front rank 
of his profession. 





Tue decorations of St. Paul’s Cathedral are in 
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time, to render the. interior of St. Paul’s equal in 
pictorial grandeur and beauty to that of St. Peter's? at 
Rome, with which its exterior challenges comparison, 
Eleven of the principal windows of the fabric will be 
treated in a special manner, designed by Schnoor, of 
Dresden, and) Mr. Penrose, the cathedral surveyor. 
Four of them have been already painted, and two 
others are beimg prepared. Of painting two the cost 
is borne -by the tag and Goldsmiths" Companies, 
andof twomore by Dr. Rogers and Mr. Brown, of the 
firm of Longman and’€o.. Towards the guinea sub- 
scriptiowfor the general adormment of the cathedral 
Her Majesty has subscribed £100, the Prince of Wales 
£50, andithe Duke of Cambridge £25. 
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@OHAPTER XVL 
Withlight tread stole he on his evil way, 
And with light tread hath vengeance stol'n efter him. 
Unseen, she stands, already, dark behind him ; 
But one step more—he shudders in her grasp. 
Fromthe German, 

We left Orpha immersed in reflection after taking a 
minute survey of the room which constituted her 
prison, 

The result of this reflection was not a pleasant one. 
She reatized into wliat unscrupulous hands ske had 
fallen; for she knew her wealt-minded husband was 
but a pliant tool im the graspof his villanous:asso- 
ciates, and she: hed serious doubts as to the ultimate 
fate reserved for lier. 

She knew shestood im the path of tleir designs; 
and belleved them capable-of the commission of any 
crime to get her out of the wey, They might even 
murder her ! 

Her soul was appalled atthe theught! 
| * Allone—unprotected in tliat old! house, law could. 
hake hope to escape them? Where lool fordeliver~ 
auce? 


‘supplication to tlie Creator to give her new 

to encounter these fresh perils which beset her path. 
Truly her way through life had been a thorny one ;_ 
but sustained by her faith in Him, and trusting to the 
all-seeing eye with which He watches over and pro- 
tects His children, she had walked bravely on towards 
the appeinted goal. 

She arose to her feet after this appeal, com- 
forted and invigorated to a degree that surprised her- 
self, 

Footsteps echoed along the passage, the key turned 
in the lock, the door opened, and an old, shambling, 
serving man entered; holding a tray, covered by a 
white cloth, in his hands. 

“ Would you wish for dinner? ” he asked, in a most 
unceremonious fashion. 

He stood holding the door with one hand, and ex- 
tending the tray with the other, as if he expected that 
she would make a sudden rush upon him and attempt 
to escape. 

She regarded him curiously. 
He was a strange specimen of humanity. He was 
quite a small man—short and dumpy, with a fat, 
round body and duck legs. He had fierce red hair, 
and tufts of eyebrows, that gave him the appearance 
of a baboon (dressed up in clothes a world too large, 
and looking as if they bad served some tailor for a 
sign, until the weather had completely obliterated 
their original colour), attempting to ape humanity. 
He lad little, cunning, yellow eyes that rolled rest- 
lessly in their sockets. He wore a stubble beard, 
covering all the lower part of his face, of the same 
fiery hue as his hair, adding te the orang-outang ap- 
rance. Cunning, craft, and a strong affinity to the 
rute creation, were fully developed in every feature. 
This was tle oveature, she could not call him man, 
who had been selected for her gaeler. She could but 
confess that the choice was well made. 
She turned from the contemplation in dismay. She 
felt how impossible it. would be te interest this being 
in her favour. 
Yet, so strong a hold has hope upon the human 
heart, she determined to make the effort. 
She took the tray from his band and put. it on the 
table. 
“Stay, my good man,” she said, as he was going. 
“T wish to speak with you.” 
“ My orders were ‘not to speak with the lady,” he 
returned, with a cautious leer, backing out of the room, 
as one would retreat from the den of a wild and dan- 
gerous animal, keeping his eye riveted on the beast for 
fear of a spring. 
“You need not be afraid of me,” exclaimed Orpha, 
smiling, in spite of her anxiety, at the man’s ludicrous 
behaviour ; “ I don’t bite! ” 





| To Onc enly could she Toolt for aid—the Pather of best appeal: would be to: the mau's cupidity. 
the fatherless—the Protector of the oppressed and}; - “ Wheat is your name?” slic asked: 

j hetpteset “Miciel Freal, ma'am,” he answered, one eye 

' Sinking upon her knees, she ponred fortl amearnest|an lier, the ether en the money slo lield in her 


scratching his head in perplexity ; “ heeay 

me you was mad, and I wasn’t to ‘Soa 

And I wouldn't like to be bit, you know 

of the wife and children.” . 
Orpha stared at the man in amazement, 
Could it be possible that this c ’ 

blessed with a wife and «endl ata mortal wag 
She would as soon have selected ' 

companion. mec @ monkey for he 
She did not reflect that there are ; 

the world as well as men, Paboon women i 
Had'she doneso, her amazement 

diminished. ; Wald have bey 
Her thoughts then ; 

= ‘nl oughts wandered off to the words he had 


He had been told stig was mad. ¥, 
pet a Ow subtle her 

He would regard all that she conlij SRY as the 
ravings: of « Tunatic: He hadinot sense @nough to dis. 


criminate for 
hopeless task she had undertaken, 





Se they told 
© Near yon, 
on account 

















» was, — a 
ut, as we have seen, Orphis was not easily di 
from any purpose she undertwek. + eee 

He had’ spoken of w wife and children 
appeal to his feelings through them, 
corruptible to-gold, 

“ You haverbeen told that I am mad,” she began, 
“ Cam you net see that it is a lie, forged by the wicked 
men who have deprived moe of my liberty, perhaps for 
‘the worst.of punpeses? Will you lend yours-lf to the 
schemes of these-vile-men, when you may make more 
by setting mefree ?” 
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should he be in- 


















Promising 
about your 


ha drew out her purse: and: poured 
Histo the palm of ier band. ro 









The man’s istened as he perceived 
*.. man's epes gl = pth, the gold 
“opie perosived. the look, and egan to {ey 








“ You have a wife and children?” 

“T have a wife and ene daughter—Norah. A fins 
girl she is, too.” 

“You appear to be very. poor.” 

“Tam, indeed. Any one could see that with half 
an eye. Look at my clothes. To be sure, I wasn't at 
home when the tailor measured me for them.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Carrying a hod.” 

“How much are you to reeeive for keeping me her 
in captivity? ” 

Michael could give no defiuite reply to this que 
tion, and.so Orpha proeceded : 

“a will give you one hundred pounds to liberate 
me!” 

“ Money down? ” asked Michael, greedily, his eyes 
glistening. 

“ Money down, in gold! ” responded Orpha. “ You 
have only to allow me to leave this place, and come 
with me to the house of Mr. Jacob Goldschmiilt, aud 
you shall receive the money.” 

Michael's bright look suddenly became overcast, and 
a cunning leer took its place. : 
“Ha! it’s a trap you're setting for me,” he sid, 
‘When I came for the money you'd give me into the 
hands of the police.” ae! 
Orpha endeavoured to combat this idea, but in vaio. 
She offered to send him the money to anyplace he 
would designate, but her words were useless; he had 
got the idea into his thick skull that a trap would be 
set for him, and he would not listen to her arguments 
to convince him to the contrary. . : 

“ I'm afeard to do it,” he kept repeating. “It's gob 
ting me into trouble you'd be. And he'd murder 
me, too, if I did it. Ho's a dangerous man he is wheu 
the blood’s up. And murdered I'd be!” ; 
“Who isso dangerous?” asked Orpha, curiously. 
“Do you mean LathropMoneyment?” 

* “Hwsh ! hush!” exclaimed the man, glancing around, 
fearfully. “Dou’t call on the fiend !—for he'll come 
if you do,” : 

In vain Orpha attempted to calm his fears, and pre- 
vail upon him to restere her to liberty. a hs 
It was a hard struggle between his avarice al és 
fear of the displeasure of Lathrop Moneyment; but = 
fear, as is natural in the lower orders af _— 
brute intellects, was the predominant feeling. 3 s e 
solved, as a last effort, to appeal to him are hae 
child—for even brutes have a tender regard 
offspring. i P 

Jo, Sma N your daughter—rour Norah, ° ~ 
“were situated as Lam now—in the pares 
morseless villain, what would. be your feelings 
“T don’t know,” responded Michael, dubiously. 
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“I'm not so snre abont that,” replied the man, 
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doughter carried off by a rich man, for a shameful 
purpose? h was to be carried off by a rich 

pe 0 i Michel, with due deliberation, “I 

uid think the gal was in luck, whatever his purpose 
- ‘And I'd be a fool to make any fuss about it.” 
mor ha tarned from him in disgust, and gave up all 
- we enlisting the man’s feelings in her behalf. 
Capidity was his only weak point, and that she re- 
ned to attack again ia a Hifferent manner. 
— Would you take a note for me to the house of Mr. 
Goldschmidt, if I were to give you this gold piece ? ” 
she asked, holding the coin up temptingly before his 


yes. 
it tool. on™ . 
_ considerable hesitation, and digging with his 


its at the roots of his bristly. hair, he finally 
pay oat he could venture to perform that service 
for the proffered reward, 3 

Upon inquiry, Orpha discovered that there were no 
wriing-materials in the house, and that, with the ex- 
ception of her room, the house was unfurnished, and 
jad been unoccupied for over a year. anus 

Miehacl lived within a few doors, and his wife pre- 

red the meals which he had been engaged to supply 
Orpba with, he having the keys, with strict orders to 
keop the doors locked and ket:no one enter the house. 
The captive realized the security of her prison when 
she ascertained these particulars, and her desire to 
escape Was redoubled. x : 

Finding that Michael had no objection to going out 
sod buying her pen, ink, notepaper, and envelopes, 
she furnished him with some silver for that purpose, 
and he departed, carefully locking the door after him. 
He soon returned with the desired articles, opened the 
ink-bottle with his jack-knife for her, and waited for 
ber te write her note, keeping between her and the 
door with a cautious cat-like movement, that was quite 
ludicrous to witness, even to one situated as Orpha un- 
happily was. . 

She sat down to the table and hurriedly wrote these 
words: 

“I ama prisoner, in an old house. I was lured 
hither by the man who calls himself Percy Oarsten, 
thongh that is not his true name. If you would save 
yourself and daughter from a vile plot, come instantly 
to my release. “OrpuHA ANGEVINE.” 

“P§.—The bearer can point out the house in 
which I am confined. “0. A” 

She placed it in an envelope, sealed it, and directed 
it 


“Tere,” she said, placing the note and the gold piece 
in ‘he hands of Michael Freal; ‘‘ go at once.” 

She gave him a description of the house, so that he 
could not fail to find it, and saw him depart, a broad 
grin illuminating his entire countenance. But his joy 
- not make him forget to lock the door after 

im, 

Michael went at once to his home, adjoining the 
cigar-store of Mother Cyp. 

Mrs. Freal was absent, having gone out for a day's 
washing; but Norah was at home, her services not 
being required by Mother Cyp that day. 

“Bring me pipo and baecy,” said Michael—an order 
which Norah promptly obeyed. “ And now, darlin’,” 
continued her father, leisurely filling his old black 
Pipe, “good schoolin’ you've had—could you read 
written hand ?” 

“Why, to be sure I can, father,” responded Norah, 
8 sharp-eyed girl of seventeen, with a strong family 
resemblance to Michael, particularly about the hair. 

“Then p'raps you'll read that,” remarked Michael, 
tearing open the envelope, and placiug Orpha’s note 
in ker hand. 

Norah spelled out its contents to the great satisfac- 
on of Michael, who skook his head complacently. 
“What an excellent thing it is to have an eidica- 
tion,” he observed, taking the note from Norah and 
twisting it into a pipe light. 

“What is it all about, father?” asked Norah, a 
lite curious about the affair. 

Deuce a bit do I know,” answered Mivhael, 
timusting the note into the blaze of the fire and light- 
ing his pipe with it. “I found it in the street!” 

He cast the blazing fragment into the fire and began 
to smoke with great satisfaction ; and all the time ho 
Sneked, se watched the note slowly consuming to 
‘shes and felt the gold piece in his pocket. 
ieee bearer can point out the house,’” he mut- 
. to himself, nodding at the fire and the ashes of 
un Lote, 28 if addressing the remark to that quarter. 

aybe he can, and maybe he can’t. I wasn’t such 
© idiot a8 to be caught thet way, anyhow. Burn 
2 fiend!” he continued, jocosely apostrophizin:: 
ee “sure your postage is paid anyway. Norah, 
. pel if the landlord calls I'vo got the rent for him, 
on to buy a new bonnet for yerself, if you 
tee Sy 2 word about what you read awhile 

Nora’: shook her hen ig 
the ond of rriha' tao intelligently. And that was 


+ 
‘ 


CHAPTER XVIL 
It is the wine that speaks, and not his reason. 
Attend not to him, I entreat you! Tertsky. 

THE disappearance of Orpha created some sensation 
in the household of Mr. Goldschmidt; and as Samnella 
missed at the time some valuable articles of jewellery, 
which she was in the habit of leaving carelessly 
about, the natural inference was that they had gone 
together, This belief was strengthened, if not en- 
tirely confirm: d, by the evidence of the new coach- 
man, Calvin Stylphin, when he was interrogated with 
the other servants by Mr. Goldschmidt. 

The banker was very much annoyed at the circum- 
stance, as he had taken quite a fancy to Orpha, and 
could scarcely beliove she would be guilty of the 
offence attributed to her; but Calvin’s story com- 
pletely destroyed his faith in Orpha, and convinced 
him that Le had been the dupe of an artful adven- 
turess, 

Calvin performed his part in the plot to admiration. 

He had not entirely forgiven her for the scornful 
rejection he had received at her hands; and this cir- 
cumstance, independent of the promised reward 
offered by old Mezar, who, as we havo seen, was 
Orpha’s most inveterate persecutor, made him no- 
thing loth to blacken Ler character as much as pos- 
sible. 

“So she’s been at it agin!” he exclaimed, ingenu- 
ously, when summoned with the others into the pre- 
sence of Mr. Goldsclimidt. 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded Mr. 
Goldschmidt, sharply. 

“Why, this ain't tho first robbery that has been 
laid to this gal’s charge!” answered Calvin, com- 
posedly. 

“ You knew her then ? ” 

“ Lord bless you! yes. She and I lived together 
on Jared Pinkerton’s farm.” 

“You knew her—kuew she had been accused of 
robbery, saw her in my house, and said nothing! ” ex- 
claimed Mr. Goldschmidt, angrily. ‘At least, you 
might have said something. A word of warning 
would bave prevented this robbery, by leading to an 
exposition of the girl’s true character.” 

“Well!” returned Calvin, running his fingers 
through his hair, “perhaps it mought have been 
better. But I only seen the girl the day before yes- 
terday, and while I was making up my mind whether 
it would be better to speak or not, she went off. Be- 
sides, you sev, I didn’t know but what you were ac- 
quainted with the affair, and mouglit not have thanked 
me for my interference, You see, the robbery wasn't 
proved against her.” 

“Oh! it wasn’t proved, eh?” cried Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, brightening up. “Como, that’s better.” 

“ No, it wasn’t proved,” pursued Calvin, deliberately ; 
“but then, everybody believed her to be guilty. 
Her character was so bad, nobody put any faith in 
her; and, though the robbery couldn’t be brought 
home to her, she was obliged to leave the village.” 
“How was her character bad? What had she 
done?” asked Mr. Goldschmidt, with increasiag inte- 
rest, his faith in Orpba much shaken. 

We will not follow Calvin in his long, rambling 
detail of events, with which the reader is already 
familiar. 

Suffice it to say, that he spoke of everything that 
could place Orpha in a bad light, and furnished the 
shading himself; of the mystery of her marriage, her 
babe, her complicity with Willis Linton, the robbery 
and departure for London; until in the end, she was 
considered a notoriously bad woman, and he an 
honest, blunt fellow, with an inherent love of truth. 
Do not blame Mr. Goldschmidt for coming to this 
conclusion. 

Wiser men than-he have been deceived by far less 
deceptive appearances. 

He was forced to conclude that Orpha was indeed 
the thief. 

But one circumstance surprised hit. 

Bpon examining Orpha’s room, it was discovered 
that she had Jeft behind herevery article she possessed, 
except the clothes upen her back. : 
And, upon unlocking her trunk, the key of which 
was feund in the lock, Mr. Goldschmidt discovered 
eight twenty-pound notes. 

It was rather singular, to say the least, that she 
should have left all thismoney behind her. Butthen, 
the jewels missing, a diamond breast-pin and ring, 
were worth nearly a thousand. Time wouldreconcile 
this seeming contradiction. 

With this reflection, Mr. Goldschmidt put away 
Orpha’s property carefully under lock and key. 

He calledon Lawyer Redtape the first opportunity, to 
express his surprise that he should have recommended 
a person of doubtful character as the intimate associate 
of Lis daughter. 

Tho lawyer was very much surprised at the in- 
telligence. Hoknew nothing about the girl porson- 
ally, he said; but thought there musi.be a mistake 








somewhere—advised him not to b+ too hasty in forming 
an opinion. The g'rl was a protéyée of his junior part- 
ner, Mr. Willis Linton, in whom he put implicit trust. 
It was his recommendation that he had adapted. 

The mention of Willis Linton’s name was, to 
Mr. Goldschmidt, a corroboration of the truth of 
Calvin’s story, and did not improve Orpha’s casv'in his 
eyes. 

“ Where was Mr. Linten—could he be seen ?” asked 
Mr. Goldschmidt, 

“Unfortunately, no! A family affliction had called 
him away. In fact, to attend a fatler’s death-bed.” 

“All a device!” exclaimed Mr. Goldschmidt, his 
last doubts vanishing. ‘Alla device, sir. i'm sure 
you have been hoodwinked. ‘hey have gone to- 
gether—we: shall never see either of them. ‘lake my 
word for that.” 

With these words Mr. Goldsclmmidt stalked solemnly 
out of the eflice. ‘he lawyer smiled as he returned to 
his brief. He was evidently not of Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
way of thinking. 

About the same time that- Mr. Goldschmidt was 
making these inquiries of Lawyer Redtape, Byron 
Scrub strolled into Mother Cyp’s cigar-store. 

“Do you remember that friend I had in here with 
me, yesterday ?” he asked, as he purchased a cigar. 

“ The one who looks so much like Wilner Carsten ?” 
asked Mother Cyp. 

“The same. Has he been heresince ?” 

“No, I think not. At least, I have not seen him.” 

“Strange!” mused Byron, as he turned into the 
street and walked leisurely towards the office. “I 
wonder what can have become of Percy. Gone homo 
with his brother, I suppose. But he might have said 
something toa fellow about it.” 

* . . * - 

It was a lovely day, with a gentle breeze from tho 
south, and Samuella, Thurston Follansbee, the falso 
Percy,.and Calvin Stylphin, went forasail. Calvin 
had been taken along to manage the boat, he laving 
had much experience in that way. 

They had a delightful time. Wilner was in fino 
spirits, and played tho lever’s part to admiration. Ho 
had brought himself to this condition on the old 
principle of “keeping his spirits up by pouring spirits 
down.” 

He was seldom sober now. He sought in the in- 
toxicating cup a balm for the unceasing guawivgs at 
his heart. 

He was not altogether hardened, and conscience 
would sting. 

The potent draughts deadened his sensibilities, and 
gave a glibness to his tongue, a brightness to the 
glassy eye, and painted a hectic flush upon his 
cheek; but it was a Promethean fire, consuming the 
possessor. 

Thurston Follansbee was also in fino tone. Ho 
was replete with reminiscences of travel; conjured 
up, as it were, with a magician’s wand the Italian 
city, with its villas, its vinevelad terraces, and lordly 
Vesuvius, crowning all with its smoky peak; intro- 
duced several piquant anecdetes, in which his noble 
relatives figured conspicuously. 

They got very jolly as they approached the pier on 
their return, as the sun was sinking ; and by somo 
mismanagement, as the boat reached the landing, as 
they were taking in sail, and all bustling about upon 
their feet, it suddenly bumped against the pier, and 
Samuella, with a shrill scream, was precipitated into 
the water. 

Thurston Follansbee jumped to save her as she fell, 
lost his balance, and followed her into the river. 
Wilner sank down, bewildered, helpless to aid, and 
pale with fright. 

Not so Calvin; he sprang to the side of tho voat, 
watched fur Samuella as she rose to the surface, 
caught her by the arm, and with great coolaess, drew 
her into the boat again, rather the worse for her 
unpremeditated beth, pale and dripping, in sad 
disarray. 

Thurston Follansbee, who was by no means a goo 
swimmer, was forgotten in the confusion of saving 
Samuella, and was in a fair way to end ail his schemes 
with a watery death, for he had sunk twice, and was 
rising for the third time to the surface, when an old, 
white-haired man, who had observed the accident, 
plunged from the pier, swam to his assistance, and 
held him up, until Calvin threw hima repe, and with 
the assistance of some sailors, whom the accident had 
attracted, drew them both into the boat. 

Thurston Follansbee's immersion had wrought quite 
a miraculeus change in his appearance. 

Nis whiskers and. curly brown locks were gone, 
and he now appeared a gentleman of some fifty years, 
with the crown of his head quite bald, 

“That was a close shave!” remayked Calvin, un- 
eonsciously perpetrating a pun, as he and the old mam 
passed Thurston to the pier. 

He was quite insensible, 

Wilner, who hax recovered in a. measure from his 








apathy, assisted Samyolla from the boat, 
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The ducking bad had but little effect upon her 
spirits. 

She was already laughing and jesting at her mis- 
adventure, asking Wilner if she did not remind him of 
* Venus rising from the sea ?” 

‘* By Gosh !” said Calvin, as he commenced to roll 
Thurston over and over upon the pier. “ He has 
taken more water than is good for his ape 
He must thank you, old gentleman, for his life, and 
think he'll come down pretty handsome. Just wait 
until he comes to.” 

This observation was addressed to the man who 
had so signally rescued Thurston Follansbee. 

An old man as we have said, but with a tall, robust 
figure, and a strength unimpaired by age. He was 
clad in the garb of a common labourer, and was 
evidently quite poor. 

He pricked up his ears at Calvin’s words, and a 
satisfied look came upon his face; which had—worn 
quite a blank, unmeaning expression before. 

“Do you think he would stand a bottle of French 
brandy?” be asked; and he pressed eagerly for- 
ward. 

For the first time, as it appeared, he beheld the face 
of the man he had saved. “My God!” he continued, 
his voice rising so suddenly that it sounded like a 
sbriek ; “who is this ?” 

“Mr. Thurston Follansbee,” returned Calvin, 
gazing at the old man in some surprise at the sudden- 
ness of his question. 

“ Thurston Follansbee,” repeated the man, vaguely, 
passing the back of his hand over his brows several 
times in great perplexity.. ‘‘No,no! That is not his 
name. I know it, wait—ah, yes—it is he, Lathrop 
Moneyment! Fiend, I know him; I have watched 
and waited for him years, years, years! And now I’ve 
found him—ha, ha! found him! And I’ve saved 
him!—saved him! Oh, if I bad known it was he ! 
Why didn’t I let him drown? Let me kill him—let 
me kill him |” 

And, to the astonishment of all around, who had 
faintly caught his mutterings, he seized upon the 
inanimate form of Thurston Follansbee, and was 
actually about to throw him into the water, when 
Calvin and a couple of labourers, who formed a part of 
the group of bystanders, laid hands upon him, re- 
strained him, and rescued Thurston from his grasp. 

“ He must be mad,” exclaimed Samuella, in affright, 
as she clung to Wilner’s arm. He was pale and 
trembling as herself. 

Mad or not, he knew that the man had rightly 
named his confederate in crime, and he trembled at 
the consequences of this strange recognition. 

“You are right, miss,” returned one of the men, 
apologetically ; “he is mad, and you mustn't mind 
him. We®cail him Crazy Davy, and he is generally 
as liarmless as a child. This is the first time I have 
ever known him to fly into a passion. You see, he 
was driven crazy by wrongs inflicted by some one 
that he is always vowing vengeance against, and he 
has mistaken the gentleman for his enemy, that’s 
all.” 

“ Poor man,” said Samuella, with a compassionate 
look. “He looks quite venerable. He is very strong 
for such an old man.” 

“He isn’t so old as he looks, miss,” replied the 
man, who seemed to be quite a friend to Davy. 
‘* Grief whitens the hair faster than time, sometimes. 
Come, Davy, let’s go and have something to drink! ” 

The men pulled Davy away, as Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
carriage, which was to be in readiness for the return 
of the party, drove up to tlhe spot. 

Thurston, who now began to show signs of anima- 
tion, was placed within it. Samuella and Wiluver fol- 
lowed. 

Calvin mounted the box, and the carriage rattled 
away. 

As it did so, Davy shook himself free from the 
grasp of the friendly bystanders, and followed it with 
headlong speed. 

They did not attempt to pursue him. They could 
only gaze after him in silent wonder. 

So long as it kept in the back street leading from 
the water, Davy had no trouble in following the 
coach and keeping it in view; but when it turned 
into a larger thoroughfare, and became mixed up in 
the crowd of vehicles that thyonged it, he lost it 
irretrievably, and was forced to #bandon the«pursuit. 

Moody and chagrined he sought his home. As 
he passed through the shop, Mother Cyp’s quick eye 
detected, from his wet and disordered appearance, that 
something unusual had happened, so she went for 
Norah Freal to attend fhe shop, and then followed 
Davy into his. 

“He first, and then Cypriana! Ha, ha, ha!” 
laughed Davy, shrilly, in his maddest tones. i 

His strange encounter with Lathrop Moneyment 
scemed to have increasedthis madness. 

= couhdn't kill bim—but I ean kill hin—I can—I 
can!” 

His eyes glared fiercely, his chin was bowed upon 


his breast, his long, sinewy arms were extended, the 
fingers of his hands spread out, and working like the 
claws of an enraged beast. 

And she confronted Irim, as the keeper faces the 
wild animals under his charge, with a steady, un- 
winking eye, and a firm, resolute bearing. She was 
not afraid of death, even frem the hands of this man. 
Nay, she would have accepted it as her righteous 
doom, and considered him her heaven-appointed exe- 
cutioner. Had she shrunk in the least, had an eye 
blinked, or a muscle quivered, he would have sprung 
upon her, and rent her limb from limb. Eye to eye 
she met him—the intellect was gone, the brute 
strength alone remained, and, brute-like, he cowered 
before her. 

“They took, him from me,” whined Davy, like a 
child deprived of its toy—‘“ they took him from me, 
and I could not kill him!” 

“Who, Davy, who?” she asked, gently, but keep- 
ing the resolute black eye firmly fixed upon him. 

“Him! you know!” cautiously, and glancing 
around very mysteriously. “I saw him—Lathrop 
Moneyment!” . 

Mother Cyp started, and the blood rushed crimson 
to her pale brow and cheeks. 

“ And you tried to kill him?” Her bosom heaved 
with her laboured respiration, and her eyes gleamed. 

“TI tried to kill him—but they wouldn’t let me— 
4 wouldn’t let me! ” whined Davy, with an injured 
ook. 


Mother Cyp questioned him, as far as experience 
had taught her to go, and drew from him a rambling, 
disjointed account of what had taken place. 

Her disappointment at his having lost the clue to 
Lathrop Moneyment’s retreat was equal to his own; for 
this pale, sad woman could not forgive the man who 
had first tempted her steps into the path of error, and 
thirsted for vengeance with all the intensity of her pas- 
sionaté nature. 

“Change your clothes, Davy,” she said, when the 
story was told; “‘youare wringing wet.” She got him 
a dry suit as she spoke, and he obeyed her as docilely as 
achild. Then she went to the little cupboard, where 
she knew he kept his brandy-bottle, and took it out. 
She held it up to the light to examine its contents. It 
contained but a small quantity. ‘“ Drink,” she said; 
“it will prevent you taking cold.” 

He gazed at her in wonder ; it was the first time she 
had ever proffered brandy to him. 

He took the bottle, however, and drained it at a 
draught. 

“Now sleep,” she continued, as she turned to leave 
him. “Lie down upon your bed—sleep, and dream 
of vengeance !” 

(To be continued.) 


THE MAN IN RED. 


Repper than the sun whose fiery face was just peep- 
ing over the fresh green hills of Clifton, advanced a 
scarlet figure slowly along the main road leading into 
the heart of the town. 
An honest dog first saw it and barked at it. A 
bullock in a neighbouring pasture shook his head 
angrily at the flaming hue; anda strutting bantam in 
the road, also observing its approach, watched it with 
jealous eye and crowed repeated defiance. 

An inhabitant, crossing the road to get her morn- 
ing’s milk, paused half-way and stared, and called 
several neighbours to share her curiosity and help her 


see it. 

As the blood-red object drew nearer, it proved, as 
they had wisely conjectured, to be nothing but a man; 
but he was encased in an entire suit of red flannel, 
and not only were his socks, trowsers, waistcoat, shirt, 
coat, necktie, and cap of this ruddy material, but he 
had a red bundle under his arm, that also, perhaps, 
contained more red flannel. What could this rubi- 
cund mystery mean? Whence came the glowing 
traveller? Who was this picturesque man? 

He was but a very small young man, with a mourn- 
ful face, which was not red, but pale, and thin, like 
his slender body. He was evidently not engaged in a 
joke—his grave, dejected visage forbidding the idea 
that he had heard a joke for a fortnight. 

So extraordinary were the fabric and colour of his 
garb, however, that when he reached the witnesses of 
his arrival in Clifton, they put a variety of quéstions 
to him, but only succeeded in eliciting from his taci- 
turnity that he was a poor young man in search of 
something to do, and that his name was Philip Tilla- 
willygin. Why he wore such sanguine habiliments 
he would not say. 

Anxious to know what he had in his bundle, they 
asked if he had anything to sell; but hugging it 
tightly, he said: 

“No, nothing but his labour; and he had po money 
to buy, though he believed if he got a chance in a 
shop he could buy and sell with the best man.” 

This seemed as sanguine as his dress, and impressed 





them so favourably that he was invites ; 
some breakfast, and afterwards st or bee ~e take 
tions as led to his employment in a shop aon 


down. 

His red clothes attracted general not 
the day, but he invariably fre a on throughon 
mation about it. All could see that it was wo Pe 
and new, and that was all they knew,. Jt was _ 


variety of nicknames, such as_ lobster 
radish, live beet, firebrand, advised him to ss 
than such conspicuous clothing. 

To this he steadily objected, still refusing to giyg 
any nee : a at a endof the week the mortified 
employer felt com to part with hi igh bi 
a had been neds valabd. him though his 

or the same reason he lost several other situat; 
to which by turns he had been rectummended fanat 
good qualities ; and he finally took up his abode on a 
large farm, working as a common labourer, where 
critical eyes could but seldom see and annoy him. 

Still, he had made an indelible impression upon the 
minds of the people of the town, and his mystery wag 
the town-talk—so much so that the sight of anything 
red him, and their inquisitive imaginations 
kept feverishly full of the “Man in Red,” as he was 
generally called—few being able to pronounce tho 
name of Philip Tillawillygin correctly. 

Notwithstanding that he was mainly out of sight on 
workdays, he was in no danger of being forgotten 
even in the minds of the least inflammable; for be 
was sure to be seen at church every Sunday, attending 
meekly to the services, while he refreshed their 
memories, his colour strongly contrasting with the sea 
of black around him. 

The preacher was much interested in his gentle but 
fiery devotee, and always took him tenderly by the 
hand, and, with a pardonable hint at his uniform, 
called him his little soldier of the Cross. 

Pious old ladies were much inflamed with hin—he 
was such a mild and serious-minded youth. Young 
ladies, too, had a kind of passion for him, for he was 
rather good-looking, though grave, and always in red 
flannel; and in consideration of his red flannel it 
= that the beaux of the village were not jealous of 

mm. 

It was a kind of armeur, that protected him against 
all shafts, except the harmless jokes of good-natured 
wits and merry urchins. 


« And still they gazed, and still the wonder.grew 
That red, red, red should be his only hue.” 


The conjecture about the colour of the comet em- 
braced many conflicting theories, his studied reserve, 
in regard to all matters pertaining to himself, increas- 
ing the curiosity which it baffled. 

Some thought his adherence to red flannel wasa 
sign of partial insanity; others that it was good for 
some complaint he had; others that le was supers- 
tious and fancied there was a spell in it; some that it 
pleased his taste; and some that it was the prescribed 
dress of some secret society. 

Where all were excited and free to imagine, and 
none knew better than another, it was natural tha 
such a weekly cynosure with no surety in his sign 
should finally inspire an organized inquiry ; and it 
was a wonder this did not happen till Philip Tilla- 
willygin had worked on the farm for nearly a year 
aud his red-flannel suit was beginning to drop to 
pieces. ' : 

It was at this period that a committee waited upon 
him one day, when he was a-field and busy with 4 
hoe, and disclosed to him the “great uneasiness 
which had long existed on account of his celebrated 
colour; and after much and friendly inquiry, the Man 
in Red agreed to satisfy all about the hue which had 
created such a cry, if the ‘Town Hall were placed a 
his disposal for a lecture upon the subject, aud tickets 
of admission ehould be issued at one shilling each. 
He promised a full narrative of the extraordinary 
cause. ( : 
The novelty of the idea flashed upon them 7" 
proposition from the mouth of a red-hot cannon. 
was convincing, aid they assented. — 

The inhabitants, with whose univer: 
Man in Red had shown such an amiable A 
comply, joined heart and hand te give the wa) a 
éclét. Fiery posters printed in red ink announe a 
Philip Tillawillygin, the renowned and makno way Me 
togive an Affecting Narrative of the wy 
Life 'and the Mystery of Red Flannel ; the ues . 
papers published leng articles on the —— a 
young man; and all the red flannel whic “7 . 
Vgacomaia from the shops in town was w 


versal wish the 
desire to 


i - and on 
decorate the hall with appropriate festoons ; aul 
the appointed evening the _ “ _ be vgs 
from the farmhouse to the he Oe bis be 





cession, two _red-flannel flags wavi 
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decked with a bit of red flannel on 

treast; to such an extent had the red-flannel 

after it had been known that the little 

+, Red was capable of delivering an address, and 
pore ad something brilliant about him. 

This brilliancy, however, could hardly be said to be 

nt in his dress ; for when he ascended to the 

orm his clothes presented but a sad and soiled 

plier psing pretty much worn out, and dimly 

ive of the light of other days. A few of the 

thoughtless of the crowded audience tittered at 

ee but this levity was frowned down, and 

‘lit be said to be drowned out by the tears of 

al elderly ladies, who bad come prepared fora 

d wept extremely in anticipation. 
address them, the mournful little 
with a great waving of red hand- 


piteous tale, an 
On his rising to 

man was greeted 
oa said he, in a soft and plaintive but 
“Tam but short, but I hope to be remem- 


—hewaed and I wish to keep the subject of my 


, in full view.” 
orhie created a very favourable sensation, and the 


sndience became so attentive that they could have 
in drop. 
ee en he continued, after having 
ensumed half an hour in dwelling upon the various 
sicknesses Which had affiicted him from boyhood up, 
ind which were of such an ordinary character that 
the audience evinced great impatience “ for me to en- 
upon the beneficial effects of ill-health. It is 
ident that they teach us patience and to prepare for 
duth. Sickness of the hody often produces health to 
thesoul. Thiswas my case, and I resolved to be 
virtuous, whatever became of me! It was lucky for 
ne; for I was always so unlucky in other respects 
tut poverty was my most intimate companion, if not 
ny best friend. Finally, I bad another fit of sickness, 
which reduced my body to skin and bone, and my 
niment to rags, for I was too weak to patch it. On 
ny recovery, I resolved to leave the city for the 
cowtry, and try if change of scene and air would 
bring a chance of luck. ‘The name of Clifton was 
pleasant to my ears, and hither I bent my feeble steps. 
[had not travelled far when I came across a man, 
who—but before I go any further I will state what 
has been reported of me since I came here.” 

Here there were more sigus of impatience. 

“Tam aware that your restlessness is the result of 
indignation at the erroneousness of many, if not all, of 
these reports; but you will have plenty of time to 
judge for yourselves and remain indignant, or believe 
them if you choose, after you have heard what trans- 
pired after _Icame across the man, who——but as to 
some of the said reports. 

“Some said that I was a fugitive from justice, and 
was afraid to put on my ordinary suit lest I should be 
recognized and cast into a prison, or cast off, with a 
rope round my neck. f 

“Bat the fallacy of this is evident; for I appeal to 
you, who have been so wrapped up in red flannel ever 
siuce I have been here, if any suit could have made 
me more conspicuous. So-this is not so. 

“Some said I adopted it for notoriety. But you 
know that I have shrunk from observation and kept 
in the shade about myself. So this isnot so. 

“Ihave otherwise been charged with being a 
robber, wearing red by day, but dark by night, the 
latter to be disguised when in pursuit of plunder. 

“But Farmer Beaver will tell you I go to bed at 
sundown, and haven't a rag save what’s on me now, 
except oue change of red flannel underclothes, much 
the worse for wear. And.so this is not so. 

“Iam otherwise variously said to be a tool of the 
Jesuits—the chief of a secret order of professional 
assassins ; a supernatural being in human disguise for 
superhuman purposes ; and a sworn and badged foreign 
emissary,” - 

The audience now began to murmur uneasily 
among themselves. Much as they had seen of red 
fannel, they wanted more of it. 

‘ There aresome two or three hundred more re- 
ports, which have been circulated since the day when, 
ou may way to this town, I came across a man, who—— 
and perhaps I ought to give you all of them; in the 
first place——” 

“No! You needn't ! Don’t!” 

Voices. 

e — whether I repeat them or not, I will assure 
a forehand, that none of them are the true ex- 
: — why, since I have been in Clifton, in season 
oe of season, in spite of all weathers, and all 
unsels to the contrary,1I have worn nothing but 
‘tis same old suit of red flannel.” 

Sag > Treason? Give us the real reason. 
mm mind what the people said !” was the general 


cried several 


Pow a, my friends—if you wish to know—my 
cnn eet ing nothing but red flannel is, because 
 Unot wear any other kind.” 

y? Tell us why 2” 





“T didn’t agree to tell you why I couldn’t wear any 
other kind, but only why I do wear this kind; yet, 
since you bave been so patient, and filled the house, I 
can afford to go still further to oblige you. You may 
remember that I have already told you that, on my 
way to this town, I came across a man.” 

“Yes! Yes! What of him?” 

“This man, seeing that I had hardly rags enough 
to cover me, heard my story, took me into his house, 
and producing @ roll of red flannel he had bought at 
auction, agreed to give me a complete rig-out of it, if I 
would swear I would wear no other clothing till this 
was all worn out. What could I do? I wished to 
leok like a Christian when I came to Clifton; and I 
agreed, in despair. He knew I was religious, and he 
swore me on the Book ; and then, being, by the blessing 
of Providence, a tailor, he made me up twenty-one 
yards of it; two shirts and two pairs of drawers were 
ten yards; one vest was two yards; one trowsers was 
three yards; one coat was four yards; two pairs of 
stockings were one yard; and one cap and nightcap 
one; making in all, twenty-one yards—and, by a 
singular coincident, I was just twenty-one years old 
the day I put them on. A full suit and a free gift! 
I looked in the glass and blushed: for I hardly knew 
myself, nor what to think of the man. He laughed, 
and I took him to be odd. 

“Then it was, my friends, that 1 cast my eyes upon 
my old rags, which lay in a heap in a corner, and 
began to reflect upon the possible consequences. My 
benefactor was capering about the room, in great de- 
light; but whether he was making fun of me, or en- 
joying the reward of benevolence, I could not tell. 
But it made no difference to me. 

“T was now about to seek my fortune, a stranger 
among strangers, in a strange place, and a very strange 
suit of clothes. I resolved to bear up against it, stick 
to my oath, and keep my own counsel. A suit of red 
flannel could not last for ever, and by how much a 
decent covering is better than a bare skin, I felt that I 
was bettered. SoI thanked God and my odd friend, 
and then pulled foot for Clifton.” 

Here there was much flourishing of red handker- 
chiefs, and such enthusiasm, that the parson, overcome 
by the spirit of the occasion, rose and proposed three 
cheers for Tillawillygin, and three more for the tailor; 
and they were given. 

“T would only say, in conclusion, now,” said the 
Man in Red, ‘that I expect soon to put on a new 
suit of clothes, as these are nearly used up.” 

Here there was more eheering ; but some appeared 
disappointed at the absence of romance in the story, 
and insinuated that'a man so glib of tongue could 
manufacture any kind of a yarn to suit himself; but 
this belief was quickly dispelled by an unexpected 
speech from the tailor himself, who stood up and con- 
firmed the story, by saying that he had come ten miles 
to hear it, and that a man who had displayed such, 
moral courage and integrity was deserving of any 
trust which might be reposed in him. 

This so delighted the audience that they kept on 
cheering till the lights were put out. 

Tillawillygin went home with one hundred pounds 
in his pocket, and soon after was enabled to set up 
in business for himself. He now rolls in his carriage, 
and on the panels may be seen his coat-of-arms, in red 
emblazonry, exhibiting a man in rags, with a bundle 
of red flannel on his shoulder, and a flamingo hover- 
ing over him, with the legend—REDEMPTION AND 
REDRESS. W. O. E. 


SomeTuinc For Farm Servants.—The Smith- 
field Farmers’ Club have adopted the following rule: 
—‘ The council, being anxious that the merits of the 
servants, who are the actual feeders of animals, should 
be recognised and rewarded, have determined to pre- 
sent to the feeder of the animals winning the first 
prizes in their respective classes a gratuity of a sove- 
reign, together with a framed diploma.” 

Tue Kine or Prussta RepupiaTine His DEBsTs. 
—The German newspapers have got hold of a shabby 
transaction, in which the Kingyof Prussia cuts rather 
undignified figure, while the King of Bavaria seems 
bent on showing him up. The affair dates as far back 
as 1849, when his present Majesty, as Crown Prince, 
marched in Baden somewhat after the late Schleswig- 
Holstein fashion. To carry out his operations against 
the Federal grand duchy, he had to cross the Rhine 
at the Bavarian village of Gemersheim, where he 
halted with his suite on the 17th and 18th of June, 
taxing to their utmost capabilities the cellar and larder 
of a local gasthof. He ran up a Kittle bil of 200 
thalers, which, in the hurry of departure; he forgot to 
discharge, and the worthy seule has been ever since 
seeking redress alternately at Munich and Berlin. 
This summer he accosted his debtor personally during 
his visit to Baden Baden, and was told te forward his 
account to the chancellor of the household. The latter 
functionary has had full time to take the royal order 
for payment; but in November he forwagded to the 


nnkeeper a document printed in all the Zeitungs 
along the Rhine, and signed “ Puckler,” to the effect 
that, as Crown Prince, he was then engaged in 
Federal execution at the cost either of the Dict of 
Bavaria, to either of which paymasters the hotel bill 
for wine, kirchwasser, cigars, &c., &c., was referred ! 
“The accounts for the Crown Prince have been long 
since closed "—equivalent tp pleading the statute of 
limitations. 

_—_—_— 


} WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esa. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” é¢. 


CHAPTER CXXX% 
The fruit of sin, goodly and fair to view, 
Deceives us in its beauty. Plucked, it turns 
To ashes on our lips. Webster. 

AFTER a long imprisonment, Madge Neil had been 
brought to trial. The most skilful advocates had been 
employed, but nothing was elicited that could bring 
the accusation home to her; the old woman adhered 
to her system of negation. She was legally but not 
morally acquitted. 

Immediately after her liberation she disappeared. 
None knew whither she went, or the names of those 
she took up her abode with. Certainly, it was not with 
her grandchild ; for the honest fisherman and his wife, 
overwhelmed with the disgrace which had overtaken 
them, had found a sympathizing friend in Charles 
Briancourt, who had assisted them to emigrate to 
America. 

Five years had elapsed, and it became evident to 
the few personal friends who were still admitted to 
see him that the baronet was fast sinking to the 
grave. His physician pronounced his disorder a 
gradual decay of nature; the springs of life, they 
said, were worn—they should have said broken. 

From the date of Madge Niel’s acquittal he had 
never revisited Colmsil, but resided in London. The 
former place was hateful to him: it reminded the be- 
reaved husband of the wife he had loved with all an 
old man’s fondness; it was like an empty casket, or 
the golden frame from which the portrait of the heart's 
idol had been removed. 

Charles Briancourt and Mary were Sir Cuthbert’s 
constant visitors ; their attentions were soothing to 
him—they were the only beings with whom he ever 
spoke of Margaret. She had loved them—and that 
love endeared them to the outraged husband. They 
watched by his dying bed, and he felt that he was not 
quite deserted. 

There was something touching in the confidence 
with which, in his conversation with his earliest friend, 
the old soldier alluded to his wife: a doubt, a possi- 
bility of her having proved unworthy of the name and 
rank he had bestowed upon her never for an instant 
crossed his generous mind: he could as soon have 
questioned the purity of heaven itself as Margaret’s. 

About a week before he died, he expressed a wish 
to see his nephew, whose conduct he had weighed and 
watched—although for several years he had held no 
intercourse with him. 

At the baronet’s request, Charles Briancount wrote 
to his former friend, to apprise him of Sir Cuthert’s 
desire. Harry received the latter at his chambers in the 
Albany, just as he was arranging the terms in another 
bond for three thousand pounds with Quirk and his 
grandson. 

The old lawyer watched him intently as he perused 
it: his quick, ferret-like eyes had recognized the seal. 

“ There, old Mammon!” exclaimed Harry, tossing 
it to him ; “‘ there is something to make you re-consider 
your offer—to knock twenty per cent., at least, from 
your usurious bond. The old fool is dying.” 

Phineas shook the speaker by the hand, and congra- 
tulated him with a degree of sincerity, which, in the 
presen’ instance, at least, was unaffected—for mote 
than half of his egrandfather’s fortune was lent upon 
the security of the Sinclair estates. 

“What do you intend to do? ” inquired Quirk, after 
he had carefully perused the letter. 

“I shall take no notice of it,” was the reply. 

“ Not see him? ” ; 

“No!” 

“ You must!” said the old man. “ That is,” he con- 
tinued, seeing that the brow of his dupe was flushed 
with anger at the imperative “must,” “if you have a 
due regard to your own interests! Sir Cathbert’s per- 
sonal wealth is nearly, if not quite equal to his entailed 
estate! Could you only convince him that you had no 
participation in the act witich deprived him of his 
wife, it might be yours—at least, the reversion of it! 
Consider!” he added; “it is worth the trial! Your 
uncle loved you once—and at the hour of death, they 
say, old affections and feelings resume their sway.” 

“I won't!” exclaimed Harry Sinclair, hoarsely, at 
the same time pouring out a tumbler of Madeira, whieh 
he hastily swallowed, to drown the pang Ofgmomen- 





tary remorse. “ He was kind to me! I loved him once, 
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before the devil pride, gaming, and avarice took poses- 
sion of my heart. I cannot lie to Lim, and mock him 
en his deatl-bed.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” observed Phineas, “ you consider 
the matter too seriously! Lie! such is not the word. 
Consider the innocent little deception you practise as 
a moral opiate administed to soothe his last hours— 
they are common enough both in religion and medi- 
cine.” 

The young man answered his sophistry only by a 
scornful laugh. It was easier to excite his passions 
than mislead his judgement. Quirk took a surer way 
to succeed with him. 

“Have you any idea,” he asked, “ of the amount of 
Sir Cuthbert’s personal wealth ? ” 

“Not the slightest. Considerable it must be—but 
the exact sum a 

“ Would more than pay off the incumbrances on the 
estate,” continued the tempter, interrupting him, “and 
leave you a freeman! It amounts to three hundred 
‘thousand pounds, at the very least.” 

“Three hundred thousand pounds!” repeated the 
nephew, slowly. “Surely you must exaggerate.” 

“TI never exaggerate—at least, where my interests 
are concerned!” said the lawyer. “ Half is in India 
stock, the rest in the funds! Consider the folly— 
the f permittiug such a prize to escape 
you. 

“ For a mere scruple! ” urged Phineas. 

“ An overstrained delicacy!” added his grandfather. 

“I suppose, then, I must see him!” muttered Harry 
Sinclair, after a pause. 

“ Of course you must!” replied both his disinterested | 
Criends, 

“By heavens!” exclaimed the yonng man, “ but I 
would rather meet the best shot in England upon the 
ground, than that weak, dying old man face to face.” 

Seizing a pen, the speaker wrote a few hasty lines 
to Charles Briancourt, acknowledging the receipt of 
his nete, and appointibg the following morning for the 
visit to his uncle. 

“There!” he said, throwing it towards Quirk; “I 
trust you are satisfied! And now about the money! 
Beauchamp and Sutton mast be paid to night—they 
are debts of honour! But why do I prate about hon- 
our,” he added, “to you?” 

The lawyer smiled satirically: he might have re- 
sorted by askiig him his right to speak of honour at 

‘all; but he was content with robbing—he did not wish 
‘to humble him. He even acted in the money transac- 
tion with unusual liberality—for so joyous did he feel 
in the prospect of an approaching settlement, that he 
actually let him have the three thousand pounds fifteen 
per cent. under the usual terms—a bonus, as he con- 
sidered it, for his clieut’s good behaviour; but even 
Quirk could be liberal at times. 

That same night it passed from the hands of the in- 
fatuated Harry Sinclair into those of his honourable 
friends who had won it from him, together with his 
I @ U for more than three times the amount. With the 
natural delicacy of sensitive minds, the gentleman had 
dusistod upon giving him his revenge. 

Our readers may imagine the state of mind in which 
the degraded man presented himself the following 
worning at the house of his dying uncle: his eyes 
bloodshot with excitement—his once hendsome features 
pale and haggard. He was shown into the library, 
where, to his surprise and mortification, he found 
Charles Briancourt and his wife waiting to receive 
him. 

Both were inexpressibly shocked at the change 
which time and dissipation had produced in him. 
may naturally be supposed, the meeting between the 
former friends was an embarrassing one—and would 
ihave been more so, but for the tact of Mary, who at 
once advanced and held out her hand. 

“ Harry,” she said, “this is not the moment either 
for reproaches or unkindness! Sir Cuthbert is anxious 
—most anxious—to seoryou. I am ignorant of his 
motives, but doubt not they are kind ones! Poor old 
man! his heart is almost broken! Let me entreat you, 
then, by the recolleetion of days which I am sure you 
must regret—by the memory of friendship not yet 
extinct—to act generously towards him! Renenher 
lie has been a father to you! Act in a manner worthy 
of yourself—your former self, Harry!” added the 
speaker. “ None of us can recall the past—but we may 
redeem it.” 

“ You too, condemn me!” answered the young man, 
bitterly; “you who were ence so guarded in judging 
othess! You believe that because I refused to bestow 
my hand and name upon the daughter of a felon, that 
I must be capable of——” , 

‘“* We neither condemn nor accuse you, Harry!” in- 
terrupted Charles Briancourt, who saw how deeply 
his wife was pained by the centemptuous terms in 
which he spoke of her adopted sister ; “ without proof 
it would be unjust te de cither! The secret of your 
innocence or guilt reste in your own breast! If all is 
sunshine there, owr opinion can be of little value to 


you!” 


“Opinion!” repeated his former friend, stung by 
the tone in which the words were uttered; “ well, 
opinion be it—I will not quarrel with the werd, 
though it sounded somewhat harshly! Perhaps you 
will inform my uncle that I am here, in obedience to 
his wish!” 

Charles silently left the room, and Mary once more 
entreated the guilty man to perform a tardy act of 
justice, and relieve the last hours of Sir Cuthbert 
of the dreadful uncertainty which preyed upon his 


eart. 

“Rob death of its terrors!” she added, in concluding 
her appeal; “show but half the courage in atonement 
it required to sin, and his blessing and forgivenbss 
may be yours.” 

“ By heavens! ” exclaimed Harry Sinclair, with well- 
affected emotion, “ you almest make me wish that I 
had done this wrong, so much should I rejoice in re- 
pairing it! You torture me! ” he added; “ you might 
as well ask of blindness light—of folly.wisdom—of 
poverty the gift of wealth—as question me respecting 
the fate of Margaret.” 

Mary regarded him for some time imsilence. She 
was not convinced by his assertions—but hopeless of 
shaking the resolution he had taken of persevering to 
the end. 

“You do not believe me?” he observed, trying to 
assume the air of a man whose honour had been un- 
justly suspected. 

“No, Harry!” she answered, firmly; “I cannot 
give the lie—the deliberate lie—to my conviction! I 
have no proofs—but Providence will one day furnish 
them! Here comes your uncle!” she added; “ your 

dying benefactor! May the sight of his sufferings 
prove more eloquent than my weak words.” 

As the speaker resumed her seat, the door of the 
library opened, and Sir Cuthbert Sinclair—his vene- 
rable form, although fearfully emaciated, still soldier- 
like and erect—entered the room, leaning on the arm 
of Charles Briancourt. 
Death was in the old man’s hollow, anxious eye— 
in the lines of his features, more rigidly defined—in 

his voice, which fell upon the ear like the night-wind 

murmuring through a tomb. 
Despite his resolution to appear calm, the conscience- 

stricken nephew felt a bitter pang as he contemplated 

the wreck he had made. 

“T sent for you, Harry,” said the baronet, “ not with 

the hope that the sight of your benefactor, crushed in 

body, heart, and mind—dying—will awaken a late re- | 
morse within your breast—for well I know crime hath 

so seared it that the granite is not harder—but to ap- 

peal to your interest—the only point where feeling is 

not deaf.” 

a wrong me, uncle! By heaven, yor wrong 

» 


“ Hear me patiently!” interrupted the old man, with 
a smile of scornful incredulity ; ‘‘ reserve yourassevera- 
tions for those who do not know their value! Others 
you may deceive—not me! My hereditary estates I 
cannot keep from you—bst my personal wealth is at 
my own disposal! It would purchase the fee simple of 
Colmsil—of all that you have sinned for—a word may 
make it yours! Restore my wife—let me behold her 
ere I die—and my forgiveness, deeply as you have 
wronged me—even my forgiveness shall not be with- 
held!” 
The offer was a tempting one; but shame—the 
shame of proclaiming to the world his black ingratitude 
—avarice--the hope of grasping all, and the recollec- 
tion of the enormous sums he was indebted to Quirk— 
determined Harry Sinclair to persevere in his system 
of negation. 
“T am glad you have made this offer! ” he said. 
“You accept it, then? ” 
“ Alas, I cannot! But it has given me the means to 
convince you of my innocence—to purge my fame ofa 
foul suspicion—to compel my enemies and ™y accusers 
to do me justice! Were I the wretch you think me, I 
should at once accept it! Be just to me, uncle!” he 
attempting to take the baronet by the hand; 
“TI am your brother's son—the boy you once loved 
and looked upon as your own! I have been weak— 
we cannot all command our passions—wasted talents 
given for nobler purpose than dissipation—unjust to 
Margaret—whose heart I won and trifled with-—but 
not to you—by heavens, not to you—my still dear 
bexefacter—in all but name my father!” 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


At the Leeds assizes, Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., 
was addressing the jury for the defence in the case of 
Scaife, he so far excited himself in the interests of the 
prisoner that, in a moment of animated gesticulation, 
he knocked off his wig, and sent it spinning on the 
barristers’ table. There was roar of laughter in the 
court, in which his Lordship (Keating) joined; but 





Mr. Seymour, without losing his self-possossion, 


quietly repossessed himself of 4] : 
placed it upon his cranium, remarking chon, x 
* assist in keeping . 


jury that the incident might 
head cool.” 

An old Indian who had witnessoq t 
whisky for several years, said that » tens P 
liquor contains 1,000 songs and 50 fights, the 

A CONTEMPORARY says:—“Tho { 
—— died when he was a few weeks at Ry . 
precocious father he must have been ! . 

Why are greenbacks more valuable tha 
at its present price? Because when you ot ay. a 
back in your pocket you double it, and when ye ab 
it out again you find it in creases, 

A Yankee has invented a new and ch 
boarding. One of his boarders memnetna ken a 
and then eats a hearty meal—the mesmerized being 
satisfied from sympathy. tS 

A raTuer of many children says that th 
why babies ory always after waking from sleep 
that they are mad at themselves for having gives 
their parents a few moments of quiet. 

An Irishman going to market saw a farmer with an 
owl. “Say, misther, what will you take for'that big- 
eyed turkey?” “Tis an owl,” replied the astonished 
farmer. “ Divil the bit do I care whether it is gyi 
or young.” 

A max, making an apology for the delivery of g 
speech, said: “When I was born I was unable to 
speak, like all babies, and I have lived thirty-five 
a in this talking world, and am not able “to speak’ 
ye 

_ A GIL who was making a dress put the sleeves 
in wrong. She was unable to change them, as she 
could not determine whether she had got the riglt 
sleeve in the wrong place, or the wrong sleeve in tly 
right place. 

“ Jum, this damp, unwholesome air has given mos 
horrid cough.” “ Hasit Jack? Well, I’m no better 
off, for it has given me the asthma.” “Sorry for it, 
Jim.” “And yet, come to think of it, Jack, perhays 
your cough is merely sympathetic, in consequence of 
miasthma.” 

SCENE—PARLOUR OF FASHIONABLE BOARDING- 
SCHOOL. 


Daughter.—“ Papa, I would rather you would buy 
yourself some fashionable clothes than these expensive 
pears. They laugh here, and say you havo but ov 
vest.” 
Papa.—“ Well, my dear, I have but one body; 
what use of but one vest ?” 
: A SHOOTING STORY. 
Jack B—— was the best shot in the county, he 
thought. He went bird shooting with his friend, “tle 
Doctor,” one day, and came home with nothing to 
show. 
“ Where’s all the birds, Jack?” asked his brother 
Tom. 
“Oh, you see,” said Jack, “wo hada’t extra luck, 
you know; though I made some gran! shots, I ca 
tell you, and Doc. didn’t shoot near as much a! 
did, so I gave all mine to him.” : 
Daring the evening, while Jack was telling tal 
stories about his “grand shots,” the Doctor dropped 
in, and was immediately hailed by Tom with: 
“Well, Doc., I hope you had a nice supper from 
the birds that you and Jack shot.” 
“What birds?” asked the Doctor, é 
“Why, you know,” interposed Jack, “ you dida’t 
shoot as many as I did,” and I gave all mine to you- 
that’s what he means; I was telling him about it 
Jack threw a vigorous wink at the Doctor. 
Doctor saw at once that Jack had been deviating 
slightly from the truth, and he resolved to spoil thy 
shooting story. “Ob, yes; what was I thinking 
about? Your brother did give me all he shot; th 
made my stock amount to one—for he killed one, 14 
I didn’t kiil any.” 
Jack says a, out of revenge, that the Doctor ! 
more luck at his practice than he has with his om | 
A Brit.—The following is » genuine copy of & : 
made out by the ostler of an inn in the ee 
H——d, Dorsetshire; “ afortheos (hay for the na 
8d. ; clininosonsha (cleaning horse and chaise), (i 
brisinonimomigin (bringing him homo sgaib), 
total, 1s. 1d. 
A Durcnman was relating his marvellous _ 
from drowning when thirteen of his a a 
lost by the upsetting of a boat, and v4 oe “ 
“ And how did you escape their fate é ask os th 
his hearers. “I tid not go in the pote, wi 
Dutchman's placid reply. sisal 
Foun should be cultivated as a fine ont, Be eal 
gether a fine thing. Who ever knew & . aH <t 
bea badone? On the contrary, is he mi good? i 
out of ten, generous, humane, social, au 
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Fan—it is a great thing. It smoothes 


















~~ none a plies of life; scatters sunshjne and flowers 
ding bis ane it goes; gives the world a round, jolly 
| pearionlos and makes all the girls as pretty as June 
eff . 
l dis elit News For EnxGuaxp.—In Unyamuezi, 
the «Land of the Moon, Captain Speke, laving 
of Mr ken a woman's likeness, the husband required him 
What a jo write his (the husband's name) on the picture, 
iiatthe people of England might know whose wife 

was. 
yo coc cobes man out West so mean, that when he 
you take qants to raise young chickens, he first borrows the 
and then steals a hen to set on them. W hen the 
Jan fo hood is out, he lets them feed on his neighbours 
ke prien patches, That man would spell America with 


small A. 

— Ecoxomy,— Old G. is a great advocate 
d conomy, and never lets an opportunity pass for 
wnmending this virtue. Not long ago he was 
geaking in praise of a couple of yeung men who 
romed togetherfand remarked :—“ It don’t cost them 
wything for dress. Each one wears out the other’s 
old clothes.” 

jy Irishman was brought up before a magistrate 
frfast riding on a charge of vagrancy, and was thus 
questioned :—“What trade are you?” “Sure, now, 
sir honour, I’m a sailor.” “ You in the seafaring 
ive? [question you have ever been to sea in your 
He” “Sure, now, and does your honour think I 
tone over from Ireland in a waggon ?” 

“Scprose,” said an examiner to a competitive in 
gineering, “ you bad built an engine yourself, per- 
formed every part of the work without assistance, and 
lew that it was in complete order, but when put into 
svesel the pump would not draw water, what would 
rudo2” “I would go to the side of the vessel and 
jortain if there was any water to draw,” replied the 
sompetitive. 

4 Maxx Rippte.—What place would be best 
nited for the banishment of an unhappy grumbler? 
‘the Isle of Mona.— Punch. 

Tue InisHMAN 1N ScoTLAND.—Sorr, there is a 

river that requires milk an’ sugar befere ye'd dhrink 
sdhrop of it? Whatisit? Sure ’tis the river Tay. 
—Punch, 
SxasonABLE.—A servant, to whom money is an 
ctject, during the present winter, offers (unbeknown) 
tolet out his master’s study fire by the hour. For 
tems apply to the Pantry, Belgravia.—Punch. 

Tus Last Noverty iv AMorous-1s.—One of our 
no-t eminent oculists has just performed a successful 
opration on @ gentleman who had a lady in bis eye. 
— Punch. 

“Tus Rank Weep.”—The only apology for the 
ti-lailor who acts as patron of the Anti-Tobacco 
Gang, is that probably being an honest, if a silly, ex- 
uilor, Le has an aversion to Cabbage. Britis cigar- 
venders will accept this intimation.— 
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“RIGHT OF TRANSLATION RESERVED.” 
 Robert—*“ Any messuge from my mother to me, 
Louisa ?” 

iovisa (reading to herself’).—“ I think, dear, that 

youhad better give your brother a slight hint that 

Cecil Rattleton seems inclined to pay rather marked 

ttteutivns to Miss Golconda Goldmore, and it might 

beprulent”—(Aloud) “ Bob! Ma says, Cis Rats is 

foony on Condy, and that you'll just be cut out if 
you don't wake up, sir.” . 

[Curtain falls upon Bob's Meditations on his 

Mamma’s improved style.— Punch. 
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spoil the tan.—Why is a heap of second-hand wearing-ap- 
thinking filmy fel purcl ased of a Jew like a sparkling wine ?— 
not; that Because it is Mo's sell.— Fun. 

J one, ana} A Bap In-venr-10n.—A correspondent, writing 


fom Japan, says: “I may add, in little more than an 
octor b ours firing we cracked two 110-pounder vent-p'eces 


is gua. out of the Armstrong's.” Government must be as 
y of abi ona - the vent-pieces to go on employing the in- 
village ° the mab buitons” to play at ducke and drakes with 
he horse i public inoney in this way. Even the most favour- 
ise), Ad. *reperts crack up these wretched piecés.— Fun. 
iv), Ol Fotar ara Perition AND Bizarre Rerty.—Some 
thon, be in Liverpool recently collected seventeen 
ns esc oth rpPounds by means of a bazaar, for the relief 
ions wel viva oufederate prisoners in the North. Mr. Se- 
0 sare ntl Seward rudely and bratally refuses te allow 
ed on0 ° an rar to be so applied. He, like all the leading 
m was th stl the North, Lokis it honourable and brave to 
tnd cg wat of Persecution against women, children, 
jt is alt ie ae “he seventeen theusand pounds would 
py msn leeping the Northern exchequer of the expense of 
nine time cher mi +. pepe but he does not mind paying 
oad? We like's Butler” for the epportunity of behaving 


Our advice to the bazaar avtho- 





rities is plair'and simple. As Seward won't allow 
you to help the Confederates when they are in prison, 
the best thing you can do is to try and help them to 
keep out of it. By placing the seventeen thousand 
pounds in the hands of the Southern Confederacy you 
will keep brave men out of captivity, help those who 
are now prisoners, and teach Seward a lesson.—Fun. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Jews.—“ According to a calculation recently 
made,” says the AMoniteur, “there exists in the whole 
world nearly 7,000,000 Jews, of whom one-half are 
in Europe, especially in Russia, where there are 
1,220,000. The number in Austria is 853,000; in 
Prussia, 284,500; and in the rest of Germany, 492,000. 
At Frankfort-on-the-Maine there is one Jew to 16 
Christians; in Sweden and Norway only one in 600. 
France contains 80,000, England 42,000, and Switzer- 
land 3,200. A remarkable fact is that in the countries 
where the Jews are completely emancipated—that is, 
in France, Belgium, and England—their number is 
diminishing, while elsewhere it is increasing. Since 
the commencement of the present century the societies 
for the conversion of the Jews (33 in number, and 
employing 200 missionaries) have, at the most, and 
with great expense, made 20,000 proselytes.” 


— 








TO A FRIEND. 


The sweetest joys we taste on earth 
Are harbingers of grief ; 

For ere we realize their worth 
They're gone—they are too brief. 
Hope pictured joys too bright for thee, 

A future all teo fair ; 
And sorrow came thy joy te blight, 
Thou art the child of care! 


Thy chosen one died far away, 
‘Thy eyes are tear-filled now; 
’T was not thy taskto watch and pray, 
And bathe his burning brow. 
Wildly he called thy cherished name, 
And strangers wept the wliile ; 
Reason had fied, but love's pure flame 
Shed round its beaming smile. 


Wild birds their tireless requiems ring, 
Near his grave in a distant land ; 
Do strangers’ hands. sweet wild flowers bring, 
In that far-off golden strand, 
To strew o’er his grave with gentle care ? 
Sweet girl, check not that tear— 
Or strive to think warm hearts are there, 
But weep, for he is not here ! 
- RTE 





GEMS. 


Our actions are in our power; our destiny is in that 
of Providence. 

TrvE love, like Greek fire, is inextinguishable; 
but, unlike Greek fire, it. burns with a pleasant frag- 
rance. 

In some couples you mayjsee, by mere inspection, 
the number of their conflagr$tiens and eruptions, as in 
Vesuvius you can discover his. 

Tere cannot be a pleasant smile tpon the lips of 
the hopeless. The blow svhich crushes the life will 
shatter the smile. 

Man stands with bandaged eyes beneath the sword 
of incomprehensible Destiny, and listens with pleasure 
to the whizzing of the stroke before it falls. 

WELL may we love the beautiful and stately 
spring, whose robe-folds are valleys, whose breast- 
bouquet is gardens, and whose blush is a vernal 
evening. 

Toa human heart, after the apoplectic crushings 
of a down-pressed youth, the most violent pulses of 
joy are heavier than the movements of pensive sad- 


ness. 
fj —_____- _____ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


Mvucu has been written about the preservation of 
eggs, and many are the suggestions that have been 
made, but none have as yet. given satisfaction, and for 
the sole reason that the structure of the egg is not 
considered in relation to the physical and chemical 
laws which~.govermeyaporation, permeatien, and 
putrefactioni ‘The 4 ell of ‘the egg being ~ Me te 
admit air to the chicken during the process of incuba- 
tion, allews also part of the liquid to evaporate, and 
he air to penetrate, when the eggs are not used soon 





after being laid; and the air acting on the animal 


matter produces early docomposition and putrefac- 
tion. 

To exclude the air from the egg, and to prevent 
the evaporation of its liquid, it has been proposed by 
some writers to pack the eggs in salt, lime, bran, saw- 
dust, &c., by others to k-ep them immersed in lime 
water, in salt water, or both combined. Others, again, 
suggest to varnish or oil the eggs, and some even to 
parboil them. 

There can be no doubt that were the object in view 
solely to preserve the eggs from becoming putrid, 
some of these suggestions might be employed with ad- 
vantage ; but there is more required than simply to 
preserve the eggs from putrefaction ; for instance, for 
kitchen use,.and the breakfast table, eggs ought not 
only to be preserved fresh, but also free from any 
foreign flavour, such as lime, salt, bran, sawdust, 
varnish, and oil, must unavoidably impart to the egy 
through its porous shell; and as for breeding from 
such preserved eggs it is out of the question. Who- 
ever has seen any chickens hatched from salted or 
mouldy eggs, or from such as have been varnished 
or oiled ? which latter process stops up the pores 
through which the air so indispensable to the for- 
mation and development of the chicken must be ad- 
mitted. 

Now, the most effective, simple, and économicad 
plan for truly preserving eggs, and without imparting 
to them any foreign flavour, or rendering them unfit 
for hatching purposes, is to use the patent steppered 
glass jars with vulcanized india-rubber joints, and 
proceed thus :—Immediately after collecting the eggs 
put the jar in hot water, and when thoroughly warm, 
so.as to rarify the air, place the eggs in the jar, the 
pointed end uppermost, and pack and live with paper 
shavings, or cocoa-nut fibre, to prevent them from 
breaking, then close the jar before taking it out of the 
water, and it will be found that eggs preserved by 
this method will be fit for hatching twelve montha 
after, and that these intended for the breakfast-table 
will:be as fresh axon the day they were laid.—G. K. 
GHYBLIN. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A premium of £1,500 has been paid for a three 
years’ contract for providing refreshments at tle 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. 

Joun Bunyan’s tomb, in Bunhill Fields Cemetery, is 
in a sadly mutilated state. It is suggested that 
something should be done to restore tlie mouument. 
Cuersr.—The method of preparing this substance 
from milk is said te have been discovered by the 
Scythians at a very early period. Virgil describes it 
as the common food of the Roman sheplierds. 

Tue friends and supporters of the British Home for 
Incurables will be gratified to learn that the Marquis 
of Westminster has presented to that -iustitution the 
sum of £1,000. 

In the course of a.trial of an action on a eheque, it 
was.ascertained that the cheque was post-dated. Mr. 
Justice Willes said it should be remembered that 
people making and issui:g post-dated cheques were 
liable to a penalty of £100. 

Napark states that about the middle of January, M. 


-de Groof will be prepared to attempt hisaérial flight, 


with the aid neither of a montgolfier nora ballvon, but 
by means of an apparatus heavier than the atmuspleric 
air, and impelled by human effort. 

Lapy CHarnes WELUESLEY’s eldest. son, who is 
heir to the Duke of Welliagton, is sliortly to be 
gazetted to the Grenadier Guards. He is in his 
eighteenth year. His lamented father served in the 
5th Fusiliers, and was a most distinguished officer. 
Amon the patterns and samples posted in London 
during one month in 1864, we find 7,151 samples of 
tea, 3,304 of sugar, 1,034 ef hops, a specimen of 
asphalte, a cribbage board, two tin canisters, au um- 
brella handle, a bit of liquorice, and a pair of stays. 

From tHe Sra.—A fisherman recently hauled up 
a silver fork, marked “ Atlantic,” near the spot in 
Long Island Sound, where the steamer was wrecked on 
November 27, 1846. It is described as a very heavy, 
old-fashioned silver fork, bearing marks of a long im- 
mersion in water. 

THE Hea. Mrs. Fitzroy, widow of»the late Right 
Hon. Hertty Fitzroy, and daughter of Baron Nathan 
M. Rothschild, has left in her will a legacy of £400 tv 
the National Lifeboat Institution, to be applied’ in the 
purchase of a lifeboat to be called the “ Arthur 
Frederick,” after her late son. 

Ata recent meeting of the Edinburgh Geological 
Society, Mr. Thomas Smyth read a paper “on tlie 
upheaval of the shores of the Pirth of Forth during 
the human period,” in which he stated his epiniou 
that the seuthern shore of the Firth of Forth was 
rising at the rate ef fully more than five feet per 








century. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Axrrep H.—Should occasion arise, your wish shall be at- 
tended to. 

G. Iva. —The poem entitled “ Farewell to the Old Year,” 
is declined with thanks. 

Emty.—Yes, Calcraft officiated as “ finisher of the law" in 
the case of the criminal mentioned. 

E.eanor.—Marriages by license in England cost, if special, 
£5; if not special, 10s. 

Nrepor.—It is a breach of the strict rule of etiquette for 
a gentleman to.cross his legs one over the other, when sit- 
ting in company. 

Amaspetta Beavonamr.—The handwriting is very good for 
a lady. If it has a fault, it consists in the words being written 
too closely together. 

A. Z—Medicine stains may be removed from silver spoons 
by rubbing them with a rag dipped in sulphuric acid, and 
afterwards washing it off with soap and water. 

J. C. O.—There is not a word in your very friendly com- 
munication in which we do not agree; but not @ line in it 
which we can permit ourselves to print. 

P. S.—Your handwriting is certainly “ clerklike ;” but that,, 
we take it,is a very negative merit; “a clerklike hand” 
being generally much too fine in the upstrokes, and too 
heavy in the downstrokes, to be called writing. 

Errrz.—Certainly, the expression was incorrect: ifstead of 
saying, “I propose going,” you should have said, ‘‘I purpose 
geing.” The handwriting is very nice indeed: it is a good 
specimen of the Italian. 

C. pz D.—The particular kind of feathers sometimes worn 
by ladies in head-dresses, and called » Teceived 
that designation from the bird so named by the French. (See 
further the “ Dictionnaire de ! Académie Frangaise."’) 

Jogy D'A.—The words, and music also, of the “ National 
Anthem" are unhesitatingly attributed to Henry Carey by Mr. 
Chappell in his “National Airs,” on evidence which he 
adduces, and which ssems to be quite conclusive. 

Gurtavme DE Boursoy.—The lines entitled “ The Evening 
Hour” are not wholly devoid of merit; but they do not quite 
attain to our standard, and are, therefore, declined, with 
thanks. 

Dor, S. is anxious to marry, and accompany her husband 
abroad; to Melbourne preferred. Is twenty-three years of 
age, of medium height, has brown hair, derk eyes, and 
understands all h hold daties, but is not accomplished. 

Exeanor.—It is proper to give an invitation to a ball within 
a week ; but longer notice is usually afforded. Rings should 
not be worn on the outside of gloves at balls, parties, or on 
any other occasion. 

M. J. B., who is forty years of age, tall, graceful figure, dark 
hair and eyes, good-tempered, and has a warm and affectionate 
heart, would like to cor d matri ially with a gentle- 
man not under forty-five years of age, and who has a com- 
fortable home; a widower not objected to. 

Rosin Hoop, a bachelor of thirty years of age, is very 
anxious to meet with a wife of similar age, who is able to 
undertake household duties. Money no object, but per- 
sonal character must be unimpeachable: carte will be for- 
warded if requested. 

.F. D. Hortoy.—The pole at the barber's isa relic of the 
time when barbers were barber-surgeons, and represents 
the staff which patients held while being bled. The painted 
stripes on it are supposed to represent the fillets with which 
the arm was bound. 

A. G. H., who is twenty-three years of age, of a fair com- 
plexion, and blue eyes; and T. R. H., who bas dark hair and 
eyes, both being of manly appearance, and having good 
prospects, would like to correspond with two young ladies, 
of about the same age, with a view to matrimony. 

Epuunp B.—Yes, we believe there have been Bank of 
England notes issued for £1,000,000 sterling. We have some 
recollection of one such note being in the ssession of 
Rogers, the poet, another in that of Rothschild, and a third 
in the possession of the late Mr. Coutts, 

Asste, who is twenty-five years of age, whose only for- 
tune is an affectionate disposition, good temper, and domes- 
tic habits, would be glad toenter into a matrimonial corre- 
spondence with afiy gentleman disposed to value these 
qualifications in a wife. 

Aynie W., who is seventeen years of age, 5 feet 2} inches 
in height, fair, with grey eyes, light hair, of a cheerful dis- 
position, would like to correspond with a young gentleman, 
from twenty to twegity-five years of age, with a view to 
matrimony. 

Muywa C. will be happy to correspond with a gentleman of 
moderate means, with a view, to matrimony. Is twenty-twe 
years of age, dark hair and éyes, regular features, considered 
very pleasant in manner, and will have an ample dowry on 
her marriage. Carte de visite required. 

Vinersta sends a matrimowial note, so well written, that 
we regret its length precludes us from inserting it in full 
We can only give the gist of it. Virginia says :—“Iam 
thirty’years of age, andwevér hada lover; having been my 
father’s housekeeper for nearly twenty years, and sternly 
forbidden to make any acquaintance, accounts partly for that 
fact. lam net pretty—not even prepossessing. I don't think I’ 











sympathetic rt, and am an experien 


have not much money 


dark, nor fair. 


would make an admirable wife. 


exception. The pay is vei 


officer thinks proper to order him back to the 


M. U. L.—By this sign we conquer. 
“ Whenever the way seems long, 
Or the heart begins to fail, 
We sing a more wonderful song, 
And tella more marvellous tale.” 





two ounces; i nha wine, two d 


tablespoonfuls to be taken three times a day. 
being written on with ordinary 


will bear writing upon without 
with it 


the timid and unappreciating 
therefore signify to all and sundry of our bachelor readers 
that they are w to wi and won. “ Lilly’ is a 
blonde, twenty years of age, and considered pretty. “ Violet” 
is a brunette, seventeen years of age, and considered very 
handsome. Both have good expectations on coming of age. 
GooD NIGHT! 

Good night !—the gliding shadows come 

Like keralds from the realm of sleep, 
Where spirits in their distant home 

Of castled light their vigils keep; 
And earth itself—the moonlit earth— 

Seems sleeping in the gentle lizht, 
And winds have hushed their milder mirth 

Te lullabies of rest—Good night! 


Good night!—the busy thoughts that fill 
The day with passion, power, and pride, 
On sleeps arena living s 
In phantom struggle harmless glide ; / 
Unconscious hopes and hidden dreams, 
That lay in daylight's stir unknown, 
Like stars, wake with its setting beams, 
And fill with light the young heart's throne. 


Once more, Good night !—but echo not 
The word with light and careless tone; 
That restless spirit, wandering thought, 
May be with ere night be flown! 
The languid breath, the low-pulsed heart, 
Their vital watch may fail to keep,— 
One of its thousand strings may part, 
And life’s mysterious music sleep. a. 


A. C. L—The word clerk (in Latin, clericus) is essentially a 
clerical (or ecclesiastical) term; it is of very old use in this 
sense, and for a long Period denoted exclusively a person in 
holy orders. The term at first indicated the special function 
and superior education of the clergy; but, subsequently, all 
who could read and write came to be designated as clerici, 
or clerks—that is, having a clerical education. 

Wn. Fraser.—The reason why the harp has been assumed 
for the arms of Ireland, has not been satisfactorily estab- 
lished. Henry VIIL introduced on his coins the harp, 
crowned on the reverse for Ireland; King James I. placed 
the harp as the arms of Ireland in the third quarter of the 
royal achievement of Great Britain, where it has ever since 
continued. Put the origin of the harp being adopted as the 
Irish national symbol seems to Be lost in antiquity. 

A. Carpenter.—By.the Wills Act of 1838, it was enacted 
that no willis valid unless it be in writing, signed (in the 
presence of witnesses) at the foot thereof by the testator, and 
witnessed and signed by two or more persons in his 
presence. Formerly aseal was required to a wil, but is now 
unnecessary. The personal property in question may be 
_— to you; and you will find a correct form of wil in No. 


Scotsman, being rather envious of the matrimonial answers 
received by other wife-seeking bachelors, is minded to try 
his own fortune, and says:—“I am nineteen years of age, 
5 feet 10 inches in height, rather dark complexion, and con- 
sidered good-looking, of a highly respectable family, and at 
present studying for the medical profession. The young 
lady replying must be about eighteen years of age, and not 
too little; and cartes de viste exchanged, if so desired.” 

M. C. P.—No, “ Bluebeard” is not wholly a fabulous per- 
sonage. The original Bluebeard was Giles de Laval, a mar- 
shal of France in 1429, who made himself some reputation by 
his courage against the English when they invaded Franee. 
He was, however, of a most cruel and debauched charac- 
ter; and after committing numberless atrocities, was at 
length, for some offence against the Duke of Brittany, burnt 
alive in a field at Nantes, in 1440. 

Canturion.—The custom of awarding medals for military 
merit in the British Army and Navy does not appear to be 
older than the period of the.Commonwealth. The House of 
Commons granted rewards and medals to the officers and 
men of the fleet, under Blake, &., that won the great victory 
over the Duteh off the Texel, in 1653; and about forty years 
afterwards an act was pas for, ath part 
of the proceeds of prizes, for ards for 
naval achievements. 

J..S. M.—The following. pomade is recommended as a 
preventative against baldmess:—Beef’marrow, soaked in 
several waters, melted, and strained, hal a pound ; tincture 


mee My occupation’s gone, my father having taken unto 
imself a wife, and 1 wander about the house like one with- 
out a name. What can I do? I cannot go into society, 
having always led a secluded life’ I havea-very warm, 
housekeeper. I 
at present, but looming in the near 
distance a sufficient independence. I am neither tall, short, 
I think I am a kind, cheerful companion, but 
cannot sing, dance, or play music.” Surely some of our 
bachelor readers will come to the conclusion that “ Virginia” 


Rosz.—A tailor in the army is a soldier, and only excused 
from doing duty as other soldiers as a matter of favour or 
little; and the man can be sent 
to do ordinary duty as a soldier whenever the commanding 


C.0. A—The following mixture is recommended as a cure 
for a bad cold and cough :—Solution ef acetate of ammonia, 
pecacua: ; antimony 

wine, two drachms; solution of muriate of morphine, half a 
drachm; treacle, four drachms; water, eight ounces. Two 


J.E.—If the paper is so absorbent as not to allow of 
ink, the defect may be 
remedied by dissolving a drachm of alum in three ounces of 
spring water, and spunging the paper with it. When dry, it 
lotting. Or you may write 
on absorbent paper with common ink, by mixing gum-water 


Lity anp VIoLet arf tired of wasting their attractions on 
gentlemen of Doncaster; and 


| 


one drachm of powdered cantharides in one 
spirit), one ounce; oil of bergamot, twelys 
may use for the same object the followin, 
Cologne, two ounces; oil of rose wn 
ten drops. These applications miust be used 
little time ; if they produce a soreness of the 
use of them for a time, or apply at longer intereayg mut the 
Antadr Powis—A good remedy for Sprains and 
be | ne thus:—Take one pint of train-oil, 
as stone pitch, half a of resin, half 5 bal s 
wax, and half s pound of tallow, or smaller prem’ 
ofeach. Boil all together for half an hour, skim caref 
pour the liquid into a gallipot, and when cold it will eu! 
use. It must be spread (as thick as blister yi et 
piece of coarse flaxen cloth, then applied to the 
and allowed to remain for a day or two. It will give i Part, 
diate relief, and produce a speed ve imme. 
A Votunrerr ARTILLERtst.—Both 
howitzer are derived from foreign Ban a Teeter and 
from the Latin mortarium, a vessel in which 
pounded or mixed together (whence the term is also 
to the compound of lime, cement, gravel, &¢., used in = 
ing); and a glance at the huge iron engines of warfare - 
be found at Woolwich will readily show the derivation of an 
name as applied to them. The Aovitzer was 8 German iny, “ 
tion ; and the name haufenite, which was given to them ~ 
, account of their being originally loaded with old nails, broken 
glass, &., has supplied the English name howitzer. 


L. M Greex.—Referring to a paragraph which 

in our columns, giving an account of a Pe oe in an 
old house in Oxferdshire, representing King Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria shortly after their marriage, this correspon 
dent writes:—‘The description there given caused me tp 
examine an old coin attached to my Albert chain, and it ap- 
pears to id with yours of the picture to a great ex. 
tent. On one is, as I suppose, the king and queen fags 
to face, the king having on a sort of lace ruffle round his 
neck, and beard pointed; and the queen having a broad 
frill or collar with beads round her neck, and chain with 
ornament attached. The inscription is as follows:—‘ca 
MAG. ET. HEN. Ma, BRIT. REX. ET. REG.’: on the reverse ig 
Cupid holding a large bunch of flowers in branches; inscrip. 
tion:—‘FVNDIT. AMOR. LILIA. MIXTA. ROSIS. 3’ date, 1625. Can 
you inform me if this is a coin of Charles and Henrietta, and 
if the coin bears any value?” ‘We can inform our corre. 
spondent that this is a small medal struck upon the marriage 
of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, when the lilies of France 
were mingled with the roses of England. These medals 
must have been distributed very numerously, there being 
several varieties; and of some more than one pair of dies 
were used. Their value is nominal The other coins alladed 


value. 

Communications Recrrvep.“ K. W. M." has no objection 
te forward his carte on receiving that of “ Amelia”—“ H. H.,” 
a bachelor, of steady habits, and possessed of a small income, 
is desirous of an introduction to “S. H.” (the widow)— 
“Helena” would like to correspond further with either 
“A tus L.,” or “Innocenzo,” and would prefer a twelve 
moaths’ courtship. Cartes de visite requested—* Wild Daisy” 
would be very much pleased to correspond, with a matri- 
monial view, with “ Ratiin the Reefer.” Is eighteen years of 
age, considered pretty, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, petite, with brown 
hair and eyes, fair complexion, and rosy ‘cheeks, good tem- 
pered, very lively and affectionate, and would be happy to 
exchange cartes—“ Topsail,” who belongs to Her Majesty's 
Navy, informs “Laura” that he offers himself to her con- 
sideration, with a view to matrimony. Is nineteen years of 
age, 5 feet 10 inches high, well-educated, exceedingly fond of 
music, and would be to exchange cartes. (Handwriting 
very good)—“R. VY.” offers himself to the acceptance of 
“ Amelia Matilda.” His qualifications are exactly those de- 
sired. Is eighteen and a half years of age, and lias a privato 
income of £250 per annum; belongs to a highly respectable 
family, musical and fond of cheerful home society, and does 
not doubt that he would make a good husband—“Solitary 
Carlo” is quite impatient to receive “ Bella's” carte de visile 
in exchange for his own—“J. M.,” acountry gentleman, hav- 
ing nothing but his horses at present to occupy his atvention, 
wishes to correspond with “Lucette,” with a view to matri- 
mony, and will with pleasure forwasd carte. He has about 
700 acres of land in the north of England, and owns a large 
racing stud. Is twenty-five years of age, light hair, tawny 
whiskers, 5 feet 8 inches in height, and weighs 10st. 4lbs, 
is of good constitution, and well calculated to make 
good husband—“ A. C. R.” intimates that she would be glad 
to commence a matrimonial correspondence with “Harry 
Leopold W.” Is an orphan, and living with an only brother, 
who is married, and shortly going abroa:, “A. U. R.” not 
wishing to accompany him. Is considered very pretty, 
ladylike, and accomplished, nineteen years of age, with brown 
hair, fair complexion, blue eyes, 5 feet 5 inches in height, 
and fond of domestic duties. Has only very little fortune— 
“ Montague ” would be pleased to receive “ Jessie's " photo 
graph, as he wishes to make her acquaintance, with a view 
to matrimony. He bas about £500 a year, and holds at pre- 
sent a commission in her Majesty's service. ‘ Montague "is 
5 ft. 9 in. in height, weighs 10 st. 7 Ib., has dark bair, whis- 
kers, and moustache, is very good-natured, aud well caleu- 
lated to make his wife happy—‘“ Letty” thinks she would 
like to correspond matrimonially with “Number Twenty- 
nine.” Is twenty-three y of age, 5 ft 44 in. in height, 
slight figure, dark hair and eyes, good complexion and fea- 
tures, considered good-looking, and will ckeerfully undertake 
to make “Number Twenty-nine ” a loving and 0 

little wife. 
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MACHINES 


ease of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty 
derangement. 

17, Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; 
month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
charge for use. 

18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 

19. In addition to all the operations performed by other 
Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
binding, cording, quilting, and teniding, these ines 
hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pecu- 
liar to these only. 

20. The work is self. i 80 that it is impossible to 
make a crooked seam, except 
| 21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost im- 
possible to miss a stitch.; 
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SALT. 


It is invigorating 


For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 





a bag will be sent direct 

















New Illustrated Monthly. Now Publishing. 
ST. GEORGE’S MAGAZINE 
OF LiTERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
1s. Monthly. Illustrated. 

“St. George for Merrie Englande.” 

CONTENTS OF NO. 1; 

MY FRIEND CARL. A Novel. By M. Beruam- 
Epwaxps, Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &., &€, 
Chap. L—The yong, Be Story; Chap. IL—Mademoi- 
selle Blanche ; Chap. I11.—Whispers in the Dark. (Zo be 

continued. 
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UNDER THE FIR-TREES; the Story of Beechwood 


Manor. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


Of either 
for some 
= KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING 
il, halts 
Pound of 
—~ FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE FROM £8 8s, 
I be fit to 
) Upon a 
“ part ; These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 
itch ii stronger th ibly be produced | 9. The cotto’ ired for any str f hat 
rar and 1 ee ee ticking Machine,” | in ee Sze again es thet eofed Wy other machines 
e first ig cm Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam| 10. As a result, much finer work can be produced than by 
ings are esnnot possibly rip. “~ other machine. _ ) 
rs 7 3, Itis not possible to give way in wear, or in washing Ma, Re the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of the 
uid. pape . 
arfare to wrt cot at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger than | 12. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness of 
m0 of the the fabric itself. cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth. 
aves 5, If the most elastic fabric be stitched on the bias, this | 13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set, 
hem on stitch will remain ect when all others give way. remains always the same, 4 4 
» broken 4. If the stitch be cut or broken, the adjoining ones re-| 14, When desired, the Machine will make its own braid, 
pain perfect. pes . in cotton, silk, or Berlin wool, and stitch it on at the same 
Ppeared 1, fa Machine, both beginning, ending, and everywhere, | moment, 
d in an fastens off its own ends. : 15. The Machine luces a greater variety of results, 
s I. and 8, Ifaseam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires al- | plain and ornamental. than any other whatever. : 
respon. gation, the stitching may be undone with perfect facility. | 16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operation, 
me to 
oh . READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of *‘The Queen,” and which will be forwarded on application. 
en face Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, post free, from the 
und hi 
bal GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 
wi 
om AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 
inscrip. 
>. Can 
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» being 
of dies 9 a 
mn TIDMAN Ss SEA 
t more 
jection 
HT. H,," . ee eee hoe8*Pacs Mase” age*hese ten" hug) ”~ 
or N efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
ber to the coast. The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. 
om alike to old and young, feeble and robust. 
ars of recommended . ° 
or The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured im imitation of sea water, but 
PY to is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
a process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and restoring 
irs of 
nd of health. : ; ‘ , ’ 
iin Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dz. HASSALL am! W. L. SCOTT, Ese., who 
@ de- have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 
tabla Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 141b., 28 lb., and upwards ; 
does ‘ Part = . :—28 1b bi ] 
itary by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—281b., 4s. ; 561b., 8s. 112 lh., 16s. 
sed 
av. 
tion, Sole Proprietors 
atri- 3 
bout 
sre TIDMAN AND SON, CHEMISTS, 
“¥ 10, WURMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 
glad 
larry ° ° 4 
he, | TF\EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. | 
oy —The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
wy. economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
oe THE OLD Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
ight ESTABLISHED gratis on application, ; : 
es E NTIST _ 2%, er Date wrens Baseechen ae Ludgate-hill, London ; 
- sar acid ’ Complete Seta, 4 to 7 and 10’to 18 guiness. 
y~ —~————— 
his- REY HAIR.— 248 High Holborn, London.— | ‘WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
“7 Leal ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
nty- wadies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye/| 1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s 
ght, is sold ats. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any | 6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
fea- produced. 1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 





OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrheea in our own 
tountry may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
‘gency of these well-known pills. Within these few 


Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 
London. 


Country orders, per remittances, care- 





Years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
ety by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
Y 18 dispelled by general purification of “the 
= its regenerating influence over every organ. 
‘ein © very means for overcoming the sighing, 
8; cramps, and straining include the elements 


GPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 


whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per 
A. Ross, 248, High Holborn. 


ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 





@ new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
wh: Pr ease, x can be confidently P sags 

.., nuatever may have immediately given to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills soothe the irri- 


the ing er 6s and repress the excessive excitability 








slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Tomer MaGazine, 1d., monthly; had 
of all ace? or for two stamps.—248, High 


LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
su uous hair from the face without the 





London: ARTHUR 


DENMARK AND THE DANES. By Sir Barnarp 


Dux. 
es, care-| THE POOR GENTLEMAN OF LIEGE. 
) Regent Street,! sNGELIQUE; a Story of Modern Paris. In Three 


Chapters. 


ST. GEORGE AMONG THE PLAYERS. 
ST. GEORGE IN THE STUDIO. 
LADY RAVEN’S FOLLY. A Novel. 


By VANE 
Inrtron St. Jony. Author of “the Chain of stiny,” 
“ William egg, a he 

of the Corridor; Chap. IL—My Lady's Secretary; Cha 
JII—The Watcher at the Window. (Zo be continued) 


A WALK THROUGH SICILY. 
A WINTER'S LOVE. 
OUR SOP ''0 CERBERUS. Being an Apology 


the Critics and the Public, 
Smarr, and Auimy, 26 
Paternoster Row, E.C., and all Bookesllers' 












































PAPER “AND ENVELOPES, 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


AaD 


“CARRIAGE Pap TO THE Oickiive On Onpses EXCEEDING ersnery + 





USEFUL CREAM NOTE © - Zs Od per Ream|Superfine CREAM-LAID ENVELOPES — 
SUPERFINE ditto --  - 3s Od THICK VELLUM ditto - =~" 
-SUPERFINE THICK ditto - - 4s 0d LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto’ )°/ "4s 
LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 3s 0d BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES 

‘Patent '‘STRAW ‘PAPER’ - - Is 9d CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES-* - 
FOOLSCAP PAPER - ~- .- - 686d TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours, 
SERMON PAPER - - - - 386d  » — JENVELOPES for ditto - - = 





NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 
ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES. 


POLISHED STEEL CREST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM 2s. 6d.; COLOUR STAMPING j 
(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s, PER REAM. 


(+ @ «+ 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS’. “IMPROVED PRIZE. WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED .WITH ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING. BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &c., 1s. 6d. each, or Post-free for 22 Stamps. 
«This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to carry in a coat ; 


et containing every, requisite for correspondence. It’ also  posteanes the quality of being Waterproof, which must render’ it’ vaitlalar 
™ ceable to” persons travelling.” *—Vide Civil Service. Gazette. 


This is the Case recently noticed and approved of-by the Society of Arts as being ‘ ‘ conveniently and 
. “neatly arranged.” 





PHOTO GRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING: WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &. &. <— ( 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


192, FLEET ‘STREET, and 1 and 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, EC. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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